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THE  STjlTE  OF  S.  <P JL  TJLO. 


This  State,  in  the  central-southern  part  of  Brazil,  is  part  of  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  donated  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  Martin  Affonao  de  Souza,  and  by  him 
occupied  in  1530.  No  less  than  seven  of  the  twenty  states  of  Brazil  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  original  grant.  The  present  State  of  S.  Paulo  contains  290,876 
sq.  kilometers,  and  has  a  population  of  1,970,000,  800,000  of  whom  are  foreign¬ 
ers.  In  wealth,  enterprise  and  commerce  it  is  the  first  of  the  Republics.  It 
possesses  one-third  of  the  railways  of  the  country  and  receives  the  largest  share  of 
emigration.  Its  relative  size  may  be  seen  by  the  outline  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  same  scale,  in  the  western  corner  of  the  state. 

Its  capital  city,  S.  Paulo,  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits  on  St.  Paul’s  day,  Jan. 
25,  1554,  hence  the  name  of  the  city  and  state. 

It  is  situated  on  the  first  table-land,  above  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  45 
miles  from  the  port  of  Santos,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,493  feet.  It  is  just  within  the  Tropics,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly 
200,000,  and  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  city  of  Brazil.  More  than  1,600  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  in  it  in  1897. 


The  whole  State,  except  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  occupies  an  elevated 
plateau,  well-watered  and  well-timbered,  having  a  large  area  of  the  rich  red  lands 
suitable  for  coffee,  sugar,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  as  well  as  extensive  range  for  cattle 
in  the  West  and  Northwest. 

In  1887,  while  it  still  had  slave  labor,  it  produced  1,800,000  bags  of  coffee; 
slavery  was  abolished  without  disturbance  and  with  an  increase  of  production. 
The  coffee  crop  of  1896  was  5,104,000  bags,  while  that  of  1897  was  5, 9191954- 
more  than  half  the  entire  output  of  the  country.  No  other  country,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  less  than  two  million  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  in  so 
short  a  time. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Bulletin  is  to  call  attention  to  Brazil  and  her  people  and 
to  awaken  interest  in  a  system  of  American  education,  on  a  Christian  founda¬ 
tion,  now  being  attempted,  in  a  modest  way,  at  S.  Paulo, — to  show  the 
value  and  the  real  need  as  opposed  to  that  old  system  of  religious 
education  which,  after  more  than  three  centuries,  has  produced  over  80  per  cent, 
of  illiteracy,  which  is  everywhere  and  always  opposed  to  free  institutions  ; 
and  to  be  distinguished  from  that  new  system  which  ignores  all  religion  and 
advocates  education  on  purely  utilitarian  ground,  simply  elaborating  raw 
brain  material  into  a  more  marketable  product.  It  will  aim  to  represent  that 
better  system  which  takes  the  whole  individual  into  account,  training  head,  heart 
and  conscience  for  the  development  of  Character — Christian  character ;  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  the  safety  of  free  institutions  depends  upon  the  formation  of  such 
character  no  less  in  the  mass  of  the  people  than  among  its  leaders,  and  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  groundwork  of  education,  furnish  the  only  ethical  basis 
on  which  to  safely  organize  society. 

Frankly  optimistic  in  Brazilian  affairs,  it  will  aim,  as  far  as  its  influence  reaches, 
to  introduce  “  Greater  Brazil  ”  to  its  readers, — the  “New  Brazil  ”  just  emerging 
from  the  bondage  of  a  State  church  and  Bourbon  rule,  which,  however  liberal 
in  form  it  may  have  been  and  however  amiable  and  learned  its  chief,  was  based 
upon  wrong  principles,  and  under  which  Brazil  was  doomed  to  remain  in  the  rear- 
rank  of  the  nations;  now  set  free,  emancipated,  she  aspires  to  a  place  in  the  front 
rank. 

To  the  general  American  public  Brazil  is  a  terra  incognita.  Less  is  known  of 
it  than  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  distant  islands  of  the  sea, or  even  the  North  Pole.  Very 
few  books  of  travel,  along  special  lines,  some  of  them  valuable  and  interesting  as 
partial  studies,  have  been  published  in  recent  years,  but  no  comprehensive  work 
has  been  brought  out  since  “Brazil  and  Brazilians,”  by  Kidder  and  Fletcher, 
published  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

The  attitude  of  Brazil  towards  us  is  most  friendly  and  sympathetic.  She  has 
paid  us  the  compliment  of  adopting  our  form  of  government  and  system  of  laws. 
Our  attitude  towards  her  has  been  one  of  quasi  indifference,  based  upon  igno¬ 
rance, — a  cold  commercialism  related  to  coffee  and  rubber,  which  we  need  in  our 
business.  Are  there  no  higher  ethical  and  religious  grounds?  As  the  elder 
brother,  have  we  nothing  to  answer  for  ?  Do  great  privileges  carry  no  corres¬ 
ponding  responsibilities  ? 

Whether  we  will  or  no,  Brazil  is  sure  to  be  a  ruling  influence  in  South  American 
affairs,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  and  if  she  fail  to  become  the  great  Con¬ 
servative  power,  it  may  be  because  we  withhold  our  sympathy  and  support 
during  the  critical  formative  period  of  her  life. 

We  have  no  journalistic  ambition  and  no  intention  of  aspiring  to  a  place  among 
the  literary  magazines  of  the  day.  The  Bulletin  will  simply  aim,  in  its  limited 
sphere,  to  advocate  the  paramount  claims  of  Christian  education  for  Brazil  and 
at  the  same  time  contribute  such  information  and  views  concerning  the  “New 
Brazil  ”  as^  cpme  legitimately  within  the  scope  and  opportunities  of  college  and 
school  and  is-'warranted  by  an  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  in  the  country 
— without  carping  criticism  or  unfriendly  aspersions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Faculty. 
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BRAZILIAN  AFFAIRS. 


A  dynasty  may  be  overthrown  in  a  day  and  a  new  form  of  government  be 
adopted;  new  theories  of  political  and  social  life  may  be  accepted  and  laws  for- 
mulated  to  put  them  into  practice;  new  rules  of  procedure  and  new  standards  of 
citizenship  set  up;  but  old  prejudices  and  habits,  old  motives  and  standards  will, 
nevertheless,  prevail  for  a  generation.  A  new  generation  must  be  educated  in 
the  new  principles  of  government  before  the  new  formulae  can  be  reduced  to 

Brazil  has  served  a  short  but  severe  apprenticeship  in  self-government.  During 
the  less  than  a  decade  of  its  independence,  revolution  has  followed  revolution  with 
vertiginous  rapidity.  Blood  and  treasure  have  been  spent  in  apparently  useless  sacri¬ 
fice.  Blunders  have  been  committed  in  finances,  in  politics  and  in  essentials  of  good 
government,  with  no  apparent  error  of  form.  The  staunchest  Republicans  of  the 
“old  guard”  have  lost  their  heads  and  have  out-heroded  Herod  in  bureaucratic 


View  of  the  Docks  and  Arsenal,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

methods,  burdening  civil  service  with  a  dead  weight  of  political  favoritism,  but, 
with  all  this  they  have  not  quite  reached  the  measure  of  folly  and  misgovernment 
that  characterised  the  early  days  of  our  independence  when  we  were  “ drifting 
towards  anarchy ,”  and  our  currency  had  lost  its  purchasing  power. 

Brazil,  under  less  favorable  conditions,  has  done  better  than  we,  and  the  era 
of  captious  revolution,  internal  discord  and  petty  conspiracy  seems  to  have  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  President  last  November,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  brave  Gen.  Bittencourt.  The  shock  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  the  inherent  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  nation  was  awakened; 
a  strong  reaction  set  in  against  revolutions  and  the  demagogues  who  incited 
them,  and  Brazil  is  now  apparently  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  life  as  quiet  and 
peaceful  as  it  was  before  agitated  and  bellicose. 

The  recent  peaceful  election  of  a  President  was  an  agreeable  surprise,  not  as 
to  the  result,  for  that  was  a  foregone  conclusion;  but  because  of  its  quiet^  one¬ 
sidedness.  It  was  feared  that  there  would  be  a  sharp  contest  at  the  polls,  and 
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perhaps  grave  disturbances.  The  old  Republican  party  had  split,  two  parties 
had  been  formed  and  two  tickets  put  before  the  public.  So  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  new  party,  however,  were  accused  of  complicity  in  the  attempted  murder 
of  the  President,  whether  justly  or  not  has  not  been  proven,  that  it  went  to 
pieces  before  the  election  and  the  candidate  of  the  old  wing  of  the  party  was 
elected  with  little  opposition.  Nearly  400,000  votes  were  cast  for  Campos  Salles 
against  less  than  20,000  for  his  opponent.  This  is  a  much  larger  vote  than  was 
cast  at  the  previous  election,  but  is  too  small  for  a  nation  of  18,000,000.  Such 
elections  settle  no  questions  of  principle  or  policy,  but,  in  this  case,  it  insures 
another  quatrenio  of  the  honest,  patriotic  government  inaugurated  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  incumbent.  For  this  we  are  grateful. 

The  new  President,  who  will  take  his  seat  next  November,  is  no  tyro  in  public 
affairs,  having  been  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  first  Republican  government  and 
author  of  its  most  sweeping  reforms.  He  has  served  in  the  Federal  Senate  and 
was  recently  Governor  of  the  state  of  S.  Paulo.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  and  is  a  lawyer  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  an  upright  man.  He  is  a  sincere  admirer  of  American  institutions, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  their  adoption  in  Brazil.  Born  in  1841  of  a 
wealthy  family  of  planters,  himself  a  prominent  coffee  planter,  he  is  in  the  prime 
of  life,  blessed  with  vigorous  health  and  great  capacity  for  work,  and  will  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office  under  far  more  favorable  auspices  than  did  his 
predecessor. 

Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros,  the  first  civilian  President  of  Brazil,  deserves  well 
of  his  country  and  of  history.  He  found  the  country  torn  with  civil  war  and 
factional  strife.  He  has  brought  it  through  the  most  difficult  period  of  its  life 
and  leaves  it  at  peace.  Every  step  has  been  forward.  If  he  has  not  restored 
the  financial  equilibrium,  he  has  taken  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  by  rigid 
economy  and  retrenchment.  The  office  sought  him,  not  he  the  office.  He 
accepted  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  under  the  pressure  of  shattered  health, 
which  obliged  him  to  undergo  a  serious  surgical  operation  during  his  term  of 
office,  but  with  an  iron  constitution  and  great  courage  he  has  held  on,  so  far, 
unflinchingly. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  Brazil  is  now  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment.  We  cannot,  however,  disguise  the  fact  that  she  is  seriously  embarassed 
in  her  finances.  The  causes  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  bungling  of  doctri- 
tiaries,  into  whose  hands  the  finances  of  the  country  fell  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Republic,  and  who  flooded  the  country  with  an  irredeemable  paper  currency, 
now  depreciated  from  a  par  of  27  pence  to  less  than  6  pence.  (This  is  the  chief 
cause.)  The  mania  for  native  industries  and  the  wild  speculation  it  induced, 
locking  up  permanently  large  amounts  of  capital  in  unproductive  enterprises, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  a  few  manufactured  articles  that  could  be  imported 
much  cheaper,  and  in  the  importation  of  many  staple  articles  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  home  more  cheaply.  The  giving  to  the  States  sources  of  revenue  that 
legitimately  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  without  relieving  it  of  the 
burdens  which  belonged  to  the  States,  producing  the  anomaly  of  prosperous  States 
and  an  embarassed  general  government.  A  foreign  debt,  bearing  interest  in 
gold,  which,  though  not  large  in  itself,  at  the  present  low  exchange  value  of  the 
paper  money,  consumes  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income.  The  falling 
off  of  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  coffee,  thereby  disturbing  the 
balance  of  trade.  In  these,  and  in  other  minor  evils  are  to  be  found  the  causes 
of  the  present  financial  crisis. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  Republic  to  state  that  most  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  country  was  inherited  from  the  Empire.  In  1827  the  foreign  debt  was  only 
,£2,054,463.  In  1889  the  Republic  found  it  ^30,415,698.  The  first 
issue  of  internal  bonds  took  place  in  1827,  amounting  to  13,497,000 
mil-reis ,  at  a  par  value  of  48  pence  to  the  mil-reis;  from  that  date 
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to  1889  there  had  been  45  issues  of  bonds  payable  in  currency,  and 
4  in  gold;  not  all  of  uniform  value,  however,  as  in  1847,  exchange  having 
been  for  a  long  time  below  27  d,  with  little  tendency  to  improve,  27  d  was  made 
par  by  Imperial  decree,  thus  creating  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  weak ,  or 
Brazilian,  and  the  strong ,  or  Portuguese  mil-reis.  Most  of  the  product  of  these 
’  loans,  at  home  and  abrond,  was  spent  to  meet  annual  deficits  arising  from  civil 
and  foreign  wars  (the  Paraguayan  chiefly),  to  provide  dowers  for  princes  and 
princesses  (1),  to  keep  up  the  Imperial  establishment  and  to  satisfy  Portugal  s 
unjust  indemnity  claims.  A  very  small  part  was  applied  to  public  works. 

The  present  indebtedness  is  (April,  1898): 

Foreign  loans . . .£38,006,800(2) 

Internal  bonds. . .  424,888  paper 

179,268  gold 

Reduced  to  sterling . £34.141.291 

Floating  debt .  £9,001,807 

£81,149.399 

The  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  is  712,355,393  mil-reis  (3). 

With  a  population  of  eighteen  millions,  this  is  not  an  alarming  list  of  liabilities, 
the  per  capita  debt  being  only  half  that  of  Great  Britain,  not  quite  double  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  South  American 
country. 

Brazil  has  an  honorable  record  of  seventy  years  of  prompt  payment,  which 
ought  to  create  a  presumption  of  continuance,  or  at  least,  of  honest  intentions. 
The  April  coupons  were  promptly  met,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  £ 270,000 
was  applied  to  amortisation.  The  government  has  declared  that  it  is  in  funds  for 
all  of  this  years’  payments  abroad;  yet  it  is  from  the  foreign  market  (London) 
that  pessimistic  views  and  alarming  prophecies  come.  The  curious  part  of  it  is 
that  a  prediction  of  a  fall  in  exchange  is  followed  by  a  fall,  without  any  change 
in  the  conditions  of  the  country,  making  it  look  wonderfully  like  a  conspiracy,  if 

such  a  thing  were  possible.  . 

We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  suspension  of  payment  of  interest  on  the 
foreign  bonds,  and  should  deplore  such  an  occurance;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  A  reasonable  moratorium  might  be  gracefully 
proposed  by  the  creditors,  which  would  enable  the  government  to  realize  on  its 
immense  resources,  as  yet  untouched,  devise  means  to  redeem  its  currency,  and, 
perhaps,  fix  a  new  par  of  exchange,  without  any  sudden  disturbance  of  economic 

relations  (4). 

While  these  questions  of  commerce  and  finance  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  they  are  not  the  most  important  ones  or  those 
that  give  the  most  concern  to  patriotic  and  thinking  Brazilians.  They  seem 
complex,  but  are  in  reality  very  simple.  With  nations  as  with  individuals,  if 
expenses  exceed  income,  one  must  be  cut  down  or  the  other  augmented,  or  both 
measures  be  resorted  to.  The  great  problem  that  confronts  Brazil  to-day,  is 
how  to  bring  a  free  people  up  to  the  level  of  their  new-found  freedom  in  the  least 
time  and  with  the  least  friction.  Demagogues  fatten  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  the  people  must  therefore  be  educated.  The  sure  cure  of  the  kind  of 
revolutions  that  have  afflicted  Brazil  is  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  decline  of  the  Latin  races,  as  if  certain 
nations  were  doomed  because  of  their  ancestors.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  thing, 
from  a  Christian  standpoint,  if  a  nation  or  an  individual  must  fall  behind  in  the 
race  of  life  under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  blood  in  their  veins.  We  do  not 
believe  it  but  agree  with  Emil  de  Laveyle,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  that  it  is  rather  a  question  of  religion  than  of  race. 
Centuries  of  wrong  thinking— acting  from  wrong  motives— the  effects  of  vicious 
education  or  no  education,  will  make  the  people  of  any  race  weak;  but  there  is 
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in  an  education  based  upon  the  principles  of  a  pure  Christianity  that^will 
make  the  people  of  any  race  strong;  the  power  of  1  ruth  in  God  s  Word,  on  the 
intellects  and  hearts  of  men  will  regenerate  a  nation  as  surely  as  it  will  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  purify  its  politics  and  straighten  out  its  finances. 

The  money  question  will  settle  itself,  the  resources  of  the  country  are  abundant, 
and  only  require  honest,  prudent  management.  Brazil  practically  monopolizes 
two  great  staples  of  the  world — coffee  and  rubber — and  has  many  other  sources 
of  production  not  yet  touched. 

The  real  question  is  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  eighty  per  cent,  of 
illiteracy,  with  the  externalism  and  quasi  idolatry  into  which  the  religious  life  of 
the  masses  has  degenerated  ?  The  future  of  Brazil  depends  upon  the  right 
education  of  its  youth;  not  mere  brain  culture,  but  a  sound  education  of  head, 
heart  and  conscience,  an  education  based  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a  word,  Christian  education.  These  state¬ 
ments  may  seem  trite  and  old  fashioned,  but  they  are  true  and  contain  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter. 

The  old  system  has  produced  this  backward  state  of  mental  and  social  culture 
and  lack  of  material  progress;  the  new  education  will  make  men  honest,  self-reliant 
and  self-restraining,  and  give  them  that  sense  of  personal  responsibility  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  reliable  citizen,  who  strengthens  his  government,  from  the  weakly 
one,  who  looks  to  it  for  help  in  every  emergency.  Two  recent  Latin  writers  (5) 
have  said  that  it  was  the  individual  Frenchman  who  was  keeping  France  back  in 
the  race,  and  this  is  true  of  every  declining  community  of  whatever  race,  so  it  is 
the  individual  Anglo-Saxon  that  is  winning  the  battle  for  his  community  (5).  It 
is  principles ,  not  blood  that  tells. 

A  new  race  of  men  is  growing  up  in  Brazil.  The  Lombard,  the  Tuscan,  the 
Swiss,  the  Basque,  the  German,  and  the  African  and  the  Indian,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  English,  French,  Orientals  and  Americans,  are  combining  with  the  old  Portu¬ 
guese  stock  to  form  a  new,  strong  and  physically  beautiful  race  of  people.  The 
process  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  but  already  in  S.  Paulo  we  may  see  that  comely 
blending  of  blond  and  brunette — blue  eyes  with  dark  hair  and  olive  cheeks  the 
powerful  Teuton  and  the  wiry  Latin.  This  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  many 
elements  that  are  conspiring  to  make  Brazil  the  great  conservative  power  of 

South  America.  . 

The  population  of  Brazil  may  be  safely  estimated  at  eighteen  millions.  The 
census  of  1872  showed  9,930,478,  while  that  of  1890  gave  a  total  of  I4i333i915- 
None  of  these  figures  include  the  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  variously  estimated 
at  from  one  to  two  millions.  The  increase  has  been  much  greater  since  1890 
than  before,  and  may  be  safely  calculated  at  2.8  percent,  per  annum.  The  large 
Italian  emigration  is  immensely  prolific,  as  is  also  the  German  and  Swiss. 

The  blacks  do  not  multiply  rapidly  in  the  middle  and  Southern  States,  and  the 
whites  are  crowding  them  out.  Just  the  opposite  is  true  in  the  States  from 
Bahia  North,  where  there  is  little  white  emigration.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  however,  when  overcrowded  Europe  will  pour  her  surplus  population  into 
these  fertile  regions  of  Central  and  Northern  Brazil.  The  close  of  the  present 
century  will  certainly  find  Brazil  with  a  population  of  twenty  millions,  exclusive 
of  the  Indians. 

There  is  a  natural  bond  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  in  their  terri¬ 
torial  greatness,  and  in  the  oneness  of  their  destiny.  That  she  is  in  quick  and 
sincere  sympathy  with  us  is  shown  by  her  standing  alone  among  the  nations  of 
South  America  in  open  friendliness  in  the  present  crisis,  and  by  the  promptness 
with  which  her  Government  responded  to  ours  in  the  matter  of  warships. 

The  Spanish-American  Republics  are  essentially  Spanish  in  everything  but 
their  trade,  which  is  foreign;  while  the  new  Brazil  is  more  and  more  American 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  Brazil  an  attractive  field 
for  American  enterprise  and  for  the  American  educator. 
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Brazil  is  not  likely  to  sit  in  apathy,  satisfied  with  her  inheritance  from  Portugal 
or  from  the  Empire,  founded  in  Portuguese  ideas,  but,  having  captured  freedom 
she  will  press  forward  towards  the  highest  aspirations  of  a  free  people. 

Shall  we,  in  whose  wake  she  follows,  sit  indifferent,  or  shall  we  lend  a  hand  ? 
If  we  had  been  true  to  our  duty  towards  the  Latin  peoples  of  the  Western  hemis¬ 
phere,  Cuba  would  have  freed  herself  long  ago  and  there  would  be  no  war 
to-day. 


(1)  Large  tracts  of  land  and  valuable  properties  are  still  held  in  Brazil  by  the  Braganza 
family  and  their  heirs. 

(2)  English  money  is  the  basis  of  all  foreign  trade,  American  money  is  rarely  mentioned. 

(3)  Compiled  from  recent  official  statements  in  the  Jornal  do  Convmercio ,  of  Rio. 

(4)  We  understand  that  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the 
currency,  bringing  exchange  gradually  up  to  a  new  fixed  standand,  thus  preventing  the  dis¬ 
asters  to  trade  that  would  come  from  a  sudden  rise. 

(5)  Sig  Ferreo  and  M.  Demonlins. 


THE  MUYRAKYTAN: 


THE  SACRED  GREEN  STONE  OF  THE  AMAZONS. 


In  the  whole  realm  of  modern  science  there  is  scarcely  a  more  fascinating 
subject  than  that  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  human 
race;  and,  in  particular,  (for  inhabitants  alike  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New)  the 

longchain  of  evidence  that  onefinds 
binds  the  Indians  (old  and  new)  of 
both  Americas  to  ancestors  inhab¬ 
iting  some  Eurasian  plateau  in  a 
remote  prehistoric  epoch.  That 
the  race  was  originally  evolved  in 
some  one  “cradle”  or  centre,  whence 
it  gradually  radiated  and  meandered 
by  slow  uncertain  processes  and  de¬ 
vious  ways  until  to-day  it  has  spread 
itself  over  the  earth,  is  a  broad  fact 
which  has  been  fairly  and  squarely 
established  by  modern  ethnological 
and  biological  research.  Practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
is  strewn  with  relics  of  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  Palaeolithic  or 
Ancient  Stone  Age.  Whether  we 
find  them  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  or  in  the  gravels  of  California, 
in  the  drift  deposits  of  England  or 
in  the  laterite  clay  of  India,  these 
rough  stone  tools  and  weapons  are 
(generally  speaking)  of  the  same 
type.  From  Canada  to  Patagonia 
we  happen  upon  these  indisputable 
traces  of  Palaeolithic  man,  traces 
identical  with  those  discovered  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Of  course, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  argument  for  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
American  Indian.  Brasseur  de  Borbourg,  Tyler  and  others  have  pointed 
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out  analogies  connecting  the  arts,  the  ritual  and  the  customs  of.  the 
ancient  Incas  and  the  Aztecs  (the  two  flourishing  races  whom  the  Spaniards 
found  dominant  on  landing  in  America)  with  those  of  Egypt,  the  Canary  Islands, 
Japan,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  some  of  which  are  so  remarkable  that  they 
cannot  be  fortuitous.  And  among  the  various  tribes  of  North  and  South  America 
are  to  be  found  traditions,  legends,  scraps  of  scripture,  stray  amulets,  symbols 
and  sounds  of  speech  furnishing  faint  traces  of  lost  languages,  all  pregnant  with 
meaning  for  the  seeing  eye,  all  eloquent  of  origins  on  other  shores  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  kinship  with  the  common  ancestors  of  the  race.  , 

One  of  the  latest,  least  known  and  most  interesting  of  such  humble  links  m  the 
great  chain  of  confirmatory  evidence  is  the  Muyrakytan  or  Sacred  Green  Jade 
Stone  of  the  Amazons.  Among  the  numerous  legends  piously  preserved  by  t  e 
various  Indians  of  the  Upper  Amazon,  that  of  the  wonderful  stone  amulet,  the 
Muyrakytan  almost  invariably  figures  in  one  form  or  other;  and  specimens  o 
the  stone  are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  regions  hereabout,  rhere  is  nothing 
perhaps,  at  first  sight,  particularly  startling  in  the  plain  fact  of  a  stone  amulet 
being  worn  and  treasured  by  several  Indian  tribes.  But  the  interest  attaching  o 
this  particular  amulet  of  Green  Jade  is  threefold  in  significance,  first,  there  is 
no  deposit  of  Jade  in  America,  the  only  known  deposits  being  in  Asia;  secondly, 
the  American  specimens  are  cut  and  figured  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
specimens  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia;  thirdly,  the  American 
legends  about  the  origin  and  use  of  the  amulet  find  almost  exact  counterparts  in 
Asiatic  legends.  Inevitable  conclusion: — The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  amulet,  and 
by  consequence,  the  early  connection  of  the  American  Indians  with  Asiatics ,1 
not  the  actual  Asiatic  origin  of  those  Indians.  Let  us,  therefore  endeavour  to 
elaborate  these  three  points  of  interest,  and  in  doing  so  give  all  credit  that  is  due 
to  that  enterprising  Brazilian  archaeologist,  Dr.  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  who  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  and  learning  to  unravelling  this  engrossing 

^Dr  Rodrigues  first  discovered  the  existence  of  these  Green  Jade  amulets 
among  the  Uaboy  and  Kunury  Indians  of  the  Upper  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Yamunda  or  Nhumunda,  the  Trombetas,  and  the  Yatapu,  which  enclose  the 
romantic  region  where  Orellana  located  the  famous  tribe  of  female  warriors  known 
as  the  Amazons.  The  stones  are  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  as  sacred  talis¬ 
mans  possessing  the  priceless  virtue  of  keeping  disease  and  misfortune  at .a 
distance;  and  the  old  Tapuya  squaw,  on  whose  neck  Dr.  Rodrigues  found  his 
first  specimen,  refused  to  part  with  her  invaluable  chattel  for  love  or  money. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  1  ‘  Iukacauas,  ”  or  burial-cases,  near  the  lake  Y  acyuarua, 
which  was  once  important  as  the  annual  rendezvous  of  the  ancient  Amazons 
of  which  more  anon.  And  these  relics,  “rich  and  rare,”  of  a  bygone  civilization 
occur  not  only  in  the  Amazon  valley,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  New  World 
particularly  in  Peru,  where  in  all  the  legends  of  the  Incas,  we  find  it  connected 
with  “the  Children  of  the  Sun  and  the  Serpent,”  and  in  Mexico  among  the 
Aztec  ruins  and  in  various  parts  of  North  America. 

Now— and  here  is  a  critical  point— this  wonderful  Muyrakytan  has.  been  defin¬ 
itely  proved  to  be  not  the  Amazonstein  of  German  writers.  It  is  indisputably 
genuine  jade  of  the  hardness  and  specific  gravity*  of  the  variety  found  in  Asia. 
Jade  or  “  Jadeite  and  Nephrite”  (to  adopt  the  scientific  nomenclature  of  the 
thing)  is  an  extremely  hard  fine  stone,  holding  the  sixth  place  among  minerals. 
To  cut  and  polish  it  would  be  possible  only  for  a  skilled  lapidary.  Yet  these 
Muyrakytans,  the  heir-looms  of  the  savage  Amazons,  are  not  only  beautifully 
polished,  but  are  fashioned  as  cylindrical  discs  with  figures  cut  upon  their  sur¬ 
faces  in  the  shape  of  little  fishes,  miniature  hatchets,  or  horses’  heads.  And  these 
shapes  and  figures  are  identical  with  those  of  the  jade  amulets  found  in  various 


*The  specific  gravity  of  Green  Jade,  or  “Jadeite,”  is  3.338. 
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parts  of  the  Old  World.  A  stone  of  this  jade  or  Nephrite  of  considerable  size  in 
the  shape  of  a  horse’s  head,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nhumundd  river,  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Bolougne,  the  celebrated  museum  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  In  the  ruins  of  “Temple  of  Mercurius  ”  in  France,  which  was  destroyed 
A.  D.  451  by  the  Huns  (whom  archeologists  aver  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
Aztecs)  Masselin  tells  us  that  he  found  the  skeletons  of  tall  men,  among  whose 
arms  were  found  miniature  hatchets  of  Green  Jade,  similar  in  form,  color  and 
character  to  those  found  in  many  Indian  remains  in  Canada.  And  a  celebrated 
French  savant  has  three  such  stones  in  his  possession,  one  found  in  Mexico,  one 
in  Naples,  and  one  in  Calcutta.  Identical  stones  in  the  same  shapes  are  worn  by 
the  numerous  pilgrims  who  come  annually  from  Kabul  and  Pashawar  (the  ancient 
home  of  the  Hungarians)  to  visit  the  sacred  tomb  of  Gul-Baba  (the  Father  of 
Roses)  near  Budha-Pesth  in  Hungary.  In  Haiti,  another  locality  where  we  find 
them,  they  are  known  as  “  Zemis  ”  or  “  Gakurals  ”  and  are  worn  to  ward  off  evil. 
China  too  knows  the  Green  Jade  Stone,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  “  Yu  and 
we  have  the  learned  BlondeP  telling  us  that  amulets  were  first  made  there  under 
the  Emperor  Koangti  so  far  back  as  2637  B.  C.  Of  such  venerable  antiquity  is 
Green  Jade  and  its  talismanic  virtue! 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  no  deposit  of  jade  has  been  found  in  America;, 
and  all  investigations  have  failed  to  discover  any  evidence  that  any  such  deposit 
ever  existed  either  there  or  in  Europe.  The  only  known  deposits  of  Nephrite 
are  in  parts  of  Turkestan  in  the  District  of  Yuthian  (the  “  land  ol  Jade  or  Yu”) 
on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  Yu- white,  Yu-green,  and  Yu-black.  These  rivers, 
so-called  from  the  colour  of  the  Jade  found  there,  come  from  the  Mouslagh 
mountains  and  flow  to  form  the  Great  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River;  and  some  of 
the  deposits  belong  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  Blondel  speaks  of  two  varieties  of 
Jade  found  in  China,  one  of  beautiful  green,  crossed  with  veins  of  blue,  the  other 
resembling  a  knot  of  wood  with  brown  lines,  adding  that  in  many  parts  of  China 
Jade  is  spoken  of  as  a  “  knot  of  wood.”  In  view  of  this  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  “  Muyrakytan”  is  considered  by  students  of  the  subject  to  be  a  corruption  of 
theTupinambd  words  “urbyra”  and  “  kytan,”  which  means  respectively  “  knot  ” 
and  “wood.” 

In  China,  it  is  related  in  the  story  of  the  City  of  Khotan,  taken  from  the 
Chinese  Annals,  written  during  the  dynasty  of  Thiang,  A.  D.  632,  that  the  Jade 
is  collected  from  the  river  at  full  moon.  Twenty  or  more  soldiers,  closely 
guarded  by  officers,  plunge  into  the  river  at  a  given  signal,  and  the  one  who  first 
finds  a  specimen  of  Jade  jumps  out  and  has  to  make  a  red  mark  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  When  the  gathering  or  “fishing”  (as  it  is  called)  is  over,  the  pieces  are 
collected,  separated  and  marked  and  sent  to  Pekin  under  an  escort.  The  speci¬ 
mens  rarely  exceed  40  centimeters  in  length.  It  is  said  that  this  same  ceremony 
is  still  observed  to-day. 

Now  observe  the  similarity  of  these  facts  concerning  the  finding  of  Jade 
in  China,  and  the  Amazon  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Muyraktan. 
Among  the  Uape  or  Uabor  Indians  (already  referred  to)  there  exists  the  legend 
that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  Amazons  collected  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  “  Yacyuarua”  and,  after  days  of  penance,  held  a  feast  at  full  moon.  When 
the  feast  was  over  and  the  moon  was  reflected  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake, 
they  dived  to  the  bottom  and  received  from  “the  Mother  of  the  Muyrakytan”  the 
stones  shaped  as  they  desired  and  still  soft  but  hardening  on  contact  with  the 
outer  air.  (The  “Mother  of  Muyrakytans”  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  “Yacu- 
mama  ”  legend  of  the  Peruvian  Incas.)  According  to  another  version  the  stones 
existed  as  living  fishes  in  the  lake;  and  the  Amazons  wounded  themselves  and 
cast  the  blood  at  the  fishes:  and  the  first  fish  touched  by  the  blood  immediately 
stopped  and  became  a  stone,  which  the  Amazon,  plunging  in,  seized  and  pre- 


*See  Blondel’s  “Historic  and  Archoeologic  Study  of  Chinese  Yu.” 
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sented  to  her  lover  or  mate.  (It  was  on  these  occasions  that  the  Amazons 
received  the  warriors  of  the  surrounding  tribes.) 

Central  America  has  yet  another  curious  legend  contributing  its  mite  of  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  connection  of  Asiatics  with  Americans.  This  is  an  Aztec  legend  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  6th  or  7  th  century  of  the  Christian  Era  (probably  648  A.  D.) 
there  appeared  in  Central  America  the  genius  of  good,  known  as  “Quetzul- 
cohuatl,”  who  brought  with  him  the  green  stone  and  a  new  civilization.  He 
taught  the  people  to  work  in  stone,  gold  and  silver,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  Empire  of  the  Nahuas.  Tradition  says  that  some  of  the  green  stones  he 
brought  with  him  were  preserved  in  Cholulo.  This  is  confirmed  by  Humboldt 
(the  great  traveler),  who  places  the  date  about  80  or  100  years  after  the  seven 
tribes  of  the  Aztecs  who  came  from  the  seven  grottoes,  according  to  the  Aztec 
legend.  It  is  extremely  significant,  in  this  connection,  and  in  view  of  the  kinship 
claimed  for  Aztecs  and  Huns,  to  observe  that  the  Huns  (who,  uniting  with  the 
Mongolians  and  Alanos,  swept  over  Southern  Europe,  under  Attilla,  (“  the 
Scourge  of  God  ”)  also  descended  from  seven  families,  while  their  kings  were 
known  as  “the  kings  of  the  seven  peoples”;  that  Huns  were  expelled  from 
China  93  B.  C.,  and  only  appeared  in  Europe  376  A.  D. ;  that  there  is  a  Chinese 
tradition  of  an  emigration  to  the  Fou-Sang  (America),  and  of  an  arrival  in  China 
in  499  A.  D.  of  a  Chinese  Buddhist,  bearing  the  cognomen  of  “Universal  Com¬ 
panion”  from  Fou-Sang  (see  the  translation  of  the  “Great  Chinese  Annals,”  by 
De  Guignes) ;  and  finally  that  Cardinal  Newman  was  convinced  that  the  Chinese 
reached  America  by  the  Aleutian  Isles  in  the  5th  century.  The  dates  given  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  seem  to  coincide  as  satisfactorily  as  they  might,  but  in  this  crepus¬ 
cular  period  of  plentiful  myth  and  scanty  history  everything  is  naturally  nebulous 
and  problematical.  The  main  thing  is  that  rumor,  legend  and  historical  conjec¬ 
ture  point  with  convincing  uniformity  to  some  connection  between  the  Asiatics 
of  China  and  the  old  inhabitants  of  America. 

Again,  in  well  nigh  every  legend  of  the  South  American  Indians  we  find  the 
Muyrakytan  vaguely  connected  with  the  “  Children  of  the  Sun  and  the  Serpent.” 
And  a  variant  of  the  legend  related  in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  it  that  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Christian  Era  the  “Karas,”  Children  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Serpent,  came  to  America,  bringing  with  them  the  arts,  industries  and  customs 
of  their  native  land.  They  were  guided,  the  legend  goes,  by  Votan  or  Quetzul- 
cohuatl  and  peopled  Mexico,  Central  America,  New  Granada  and  Peru.  And 
they  introduced  the  Sacred  Green  Stone,  the  Jade.  So-called  legends,  it  may  be 
objected,  are  merely  legendary  and  must  be  relegated  to  the  interesting  but 
valueless  limbo  of  things  apocryphal.  But,  after  all,  a  legend  with  several  variants 
and  with  tangible  relics  connected  therewith  still  extant  to  this  day,  and  exercis¬ 
ing  activity  over  a  large  area  of  different  peoples,  must  be  suspected  of  having 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  past  some  actual  fans  et  origo  of  true  history.  And 
were  this  one  true  how  exquisite  a  key  does  it  furnish  to  the  puzzling  problem  of 
the  old  civilizations  of  Peru,  Mexico  and  Central  America  ?  It  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering,  in  this  connection,  that  besides  the  flourishing  kingdoms  of  the  Incas  and 
the  Aztecs  the  invading  Spaniards  found,  in  the  thick  and  trackless  forests  of 
Yucatan,  ruins  of  vast  buildings,  curious  and  bizarre  in  shape,  decorated  with 
sculptures  and  bas  reliefs,  esoteric  in  motive,  fantastic  in  imagery,  and  exhibiting 
great  technical  skill,  and  that  the  Indians  then  inhabiting  that  district  retained 
no  tradition  of  that  vanished  nation  of  builders. 

The  primitive  Karas  or  Nahuas,  we  find,  descended  the  Andes  and  peopled  the 
Upper  Amazon,  Peru,  New  Granada  and  Mexico,  preserving  the  tradition  of 
Votan,  cherishing  the  sacred  Myrakytan  and  mainly  inhabiting  the  forests.  And 
the  modern  Kara,  a  Carib,  born  in  an  age  of  decadence  but  bound  to  the  same 
parent  stem  and  still  retaining  the  wonderful  green  stones,  came  down  from  the 
Great  Antilles,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  in  troublous  times,  and  ascended  the 
Amazon,  settling  on  its  south  bank  and  inhabiting  the  shores  of  lakes  and  such 
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rivers  as  the  Tocantins,  the  Xingu  and  the  Tapajos.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  name  “  Kara  ”  can  be  traced  in  the  track  of  the  Sacred  Green  Stone  right 
along  the  line  of  its  migration  from  Turkestan  to  the  Nhermanda:  and  it  is 
claimed,  with  some  show  of  possibility,  that  the  word  “Kara”  is  derived  from 
the  Hindu  Kalin-ago  or  Kaligna,  the  Sacred  Serpent  of  Krishna. 

As  Buffon  says  (CEuvres  complets,  vi,  p.  171) :  “  11  est  vrait  difficile  de  deviner 
sur  quel  fondement  les  orientaux  et  les  Americains  se  sont  egalment  et  sans  com¬ 
munication  infactues  de  l’idee  du  vertu  medicinal  de  cette  pierre  verte.  ”  And 
we  think  we  have  succeeded  (with  Dr.  Rodigues’  help)  in  showing  that  the 
Asiatic  orgin  of  the  Muyrakaytans  is  indisputable.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to 
discover  the  routes  and  means  by  which  the  Asiatics  made  their  way  to  American 
shores.  This  is  not  by  any  means  so  difficult  as  it  seems.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  fairly  shown  by  ethnologists  and  others  that  the  Caribs  might  have  come 
from  Africa.  Their  disposition,  history,  physical  structure,  traditions,  etc.,  all 
point  toward  an  African  descent.  And  in  the  light  of  Captain  Bligh’s  voyage 
(in  modern  times)  in  an  open  boat,  provisioned  for  eight  days  only  and  loaded  to 
the  gunwales,  of  3,400  miles  without  losing  a  man,  it  is  not  an  abnormal  strain 
upon  credulity  to  suppose  that  an  emigration  drifting  in  the  great  current  of  the 
South  East  trades,  the  current  that  carries  Cabral  and  Brazil,  might  have  taken 
place  from  the  lower  West  African  coast  to  the  West  Indies.  Similarly  with  the 
other  Indians  of  the  Amazon  region,  who  have  the  slanting,  almond-shaped  eyes 
(grey  in  color  and  often  reddened),  the  prominent  cheek-bones  and  yellow  com¬ 
plexion,  and  for  whose  Asiatic  descent  we  have  adduced  so  much  evidence — it  is 
not  extraordinarily  difficult  to  find  for  them,  too,  feasible  routes  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  as  a  significant  fact  that  in  the 
main  the  American  races  approximate  closely  in  physical  characteristics  to  the 
East-Oceanic  Mongoloid  race,  and  the  diffusion  of  Mongols  and  Caucasians  over 
the  globe  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Africa),  at  a  remote  period,  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  canon  of  ethnology. 

Postulating  the  necessity  for  such  a  disposal  and  for  a  pre-historic  passing  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New,  we  find  it  easily  conceivable  that  America  could  be 
reached  either  from  Europe  or  Asia.  It  must  be  remembered  that  excellent 
arguments  have  been  adduced  [See,  for  instance,  Dr.  A.  H,  Kean’s  masterly 
“Ethnology”  (University  Press:  Cambridge,  England.)]  for  the  existence  of  an 
Indo-African  continent,  traces  of  which  survive  in  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles 
and  other  islands,  like  broken  arches  of  a  sunken  bridge.  And  had  Plato’s  fabled 
Atlantis  (mentioned  also  by  Herodotus)  ever  existed,  an  easy  explanation  of  the 
route  would  be  forthcoming.  Again,  ocean-surveys  reveal  the  presence  of  a  sub¬ 
marine  bank  stretching  from  Scotland  by  way  of  Iceland  to  Greenland,  which 
might  conceivably  have  once  existed  as  a  continent.  And  apart  from  this  sup¬ 
position,  it  is  obvious  that  Behring  Strait  offered  an  easy  route  either  by  “dug- 
out  ”  and  paddle,  or,  in  winter,  over  ice.  So  that,  in  the  absence  of  Grand 
Trunk  railways  and  first-class  passages  on  Atlantic  liners,  our  adventurous 
Asiatic  pioneers  had  no  lack  of  means  for  visiting  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search 
of  “fresh  woods  and  pastures  new!”  Indeed,  Dr.  Rodigues,  with  as  much 
ingenuity  as  audacity,  goes  the  length  of  endeavoring  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  Green  Jade  almost  right  away  from  its  original  home  in  Central 
Asia.  Starting  from  Khotan  these  primitive  adventurers,  he  suggests, 
descended  the  Oxus,  and  passing  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas  followed  the  Volga 
northward  till  they  struck  Poland;  crossing  Poland,  they  presently  reached  Switz¬ 
erland  by  a  devious  route,  dropped  down  the  Rhine,  crossed  the  south  of  France, 
touching  Tolona,*  and  then  via  the  Pyrenes  through  Spain  and  Portugal^until 


*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  unhappy  Montezuma,  when  he  first  sighted  the  Spanish  ships, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  “It  is  Quetzulcohuatl  who  returns  from  Tulan!”  Tula  orTulan 
constantly  figures  in  records  of  Mexican  history  but  was  not  in  Mexico.  It  seems  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  ancient  Tule  or  Toulona  is  referred  to. 
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they  reached  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  launching  on  the  Atlantic,  they  soon 
struck  the  southern  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  carried  them  past  the 
Island  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  to  Cape  Verde  and  thence  across  to  America. 
Or,  for  a  variant  route,  take  this  plausible  catalogue  of  stations  suggested  by  Dr. 
Rodrigues’  fertile  ingenuity  in  the  other  theory’s  stead :  Pekin,  Corea,  Yellow 
Sea,  coast  of  Japan,  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the  current  of  the  Kuro  Siva,  Aleutian 
Isles,  Alaska,  Upper  California,  Mexico,  Panama,  Amazon  valley. 

These  Muyrakytans,  then,  the  sacred  Green  Stones  of  the  ancient  Amazons, 
have  led  us  very  far  afield.  But  a  little  globe-trotting  in  their  wake,  we  venture 
to  think,  has  done  us  no  great  harm.  We  have  seen  quaint  things  in  many 
quarters,  have  learned  lessons  in  history  of  some  interest,  and  gathered  inferences 
worth  storing  on  the  tablets  of  our  memory.  For  all  of  which  we  say  a  very 
hearty  grace  to  our  distinguished  Brazilian  archseogolist,  Dr.  Barbosa  Rodrigues. 


AN  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  BRAZIL. 


We  believe  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  American  College  differs  from 
the  English  College  as  well  as  from  the  Lyceum  and  Gymnasium  of  France  and 
Germany  ;  that  it  is  at  once  something  more  and  less  than  either,  but  that  it  has 
not,  as  yet,  any  severely  defined  limit  or  scope  of  action  ;  that  our  American 
schools,  public  and  private,  have  no  exact  analogue  in  European  systems,  but 
have  grown  out  of  tliQ  needs  of  American  society. 

Whenever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fit  to  the  larger  needs  of  American 
life  any  of  the  European  systems,  as  a  whole,  the  result  has  been  to  retard  rather 
than  advance  the  development  of  a  strictly  American  system. 

Unfortunately,  names  do  not  stand  for  much  in  our  educational  parlance. 
They  seem  to  have  drifted  away  from  their  etymological  moorings  and  lost  their 
historical  connection.  A  University  may  mean  more  or  less  than  a  College  ; 
the  College  may  be  a  poor  High  School  or  may  embrace  genuine  professional,  or 
University  studies;  an  Academy,  a  High  School;  a  Seminary,  a  Normal  School,  or 
Institute  are  names  that  do  not  have  any  constant  value,  and  in  a  large 
gathering  of  educators  it  was  found  impossible  to  discuss  an  important  question 
of  classification  without  first  agreeing  upon  a  definition  of  terms,  which  was  found 
to  be  more  difficult  than  the  main  question. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  adapt  the  American  system  of 
schools  to  Brazil,  South  America,  where  social  conditions  and  political  aspirations 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  our  own,  and  we  set  about  to  find  out  what  the 
American  system  really  was.  We  sought  it  in  the  official  courses,  which  usually 
cover  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge;  in  the  voluminous  reports  of  Superintend¬ 
ents,  reeking  with  erudition  and  statistics;  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  different 
States,  which  we  visited  and  studied,  and  in  the  great  educational  conventions. 
We  found  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  thought,  of  organization,  and  even  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  principles  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  had  as  yet  a  distinct¬ 
ively  American  system.  In  some  places  there  was  genuine  education,  in  others 
they  were  simply  drilling  for  examination,  and  not  a  whit  better  than  the  Chinese. 
We  made  an  extended  tour  of  European  institutions  for  a  comparative  study,  and 
found  many  special  processes  and  devices  that  could  be  engrafted,  and  singularly 
enough,  thatsome  of  the  German  methods  had  their  best  development  in  theUnited 
States,  but  no  complete  system  that  could  be  profitably  taken  over  en  bloc.  The 
great  problem  of  how  best  to  influence  the  heterogenous  masses  which  flock  to 
the  shores  of  both  Americas  and  make  them  into  good  citizens  is  not  touched  by 
the  European  systems.  The  problem  is  not  exactly  how  to  teach  this  or  that 
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special  branch,  but  how  to  co-ordinate  the  work  and  relate  all  branches  to  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  American  society.  The  problem  is  the  same  in 
both  Americas. 

^  e  found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  vertiginous  activity  of  American  educators 
along  all  lines  or  to  wade  through  the  voluminous  literature  which  accompanies  it, 
brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  but,  believing  that  there  was  a  truly  Ameri¬ 
can  system  in  process  of  development,  we  tried  to  catch  the  trend  of  thought 
and  anticipate  the  results.  Entirely  free,  unhampered  by  politics  or  precedent  ; 
with  no  fads  or  need  of  seeking  favor  of  governments  or  patrons,  but  at  liberty 
to  select  what  was  best  from  all  sources,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  we  had 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  educational  reformer  of  our  own  country. 

The  following,  in  brief  outline,  has  been  in  operation  for  the  fourteen  years  in 
the  American  schools  at  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  as  a  result  of  our  study,  and  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory. 

i.  A  primary  school  of  five  years,  with  a  minimum  of  ioo  school  days  of  five  hours 
each  per  annum,  for  the  ungraded  country  schools,  and  210,  (a  full  school  year), 
for  the  graded  city  schools.  This  course  embraces  Reading,  Writing  and  the 
four  operations  of  Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  made  the  test  of  advancement,  but 
great  attention  is  also  paid  to  Expression  and  Language,  and,  very  early,  small 
vocabularies  of  the  two  modern  languages  that  are  to  be  studied  systematically  later, 
are  introduced  by  the  “natural  method,”  (French  and  English  by  French  and 
English  teachers)  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  pupils;  thus  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  school  life  the  habit  of  comparing  modes  of  expression  is  cultivated, 
which  later  will  be  applied  to  processes.  Through  Geography  the  study  of 
nature  is  begun  and  our  relations  to  the  world  in  which  we  live  are  studied; 
through  Manual  training,  and  the  drawing  preliminary  to  it,  THINGS  and  their 
relations  are  studied  and  the  child  is  taught  to  do  and  see  as  well  as  to  think. 
This  is  that  part  of  education  which  society,  for  its  own  safety,  must  demand  for 
every  girl  and  boy  in  the  land.  It  is  all  that  can  be  given  to  the  masses,  the  very 
poor,  the  wage  earner’s  children,  who  must  go  to  work  early  in  life.  Very  bright 
pupils,  with  intellectual  surroundings,  may  complete  this  course  easily  in  four 
years,  as  many  have  done  far  better  than  others  in  five.  • 

2_  A  Secondary  course  of  six  years  divided  into  two  periods  of  three  years 
each.  This  is  an  expansion  of  the  primary,  extending  mathematics  to  meet  all 
requirements  of  practical  life  ;  cultivating  carefully  the  mother  tongue,  giving 
some  notions  of  the  two  modern  languages;  thorough  training  in  Brazilian  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  History,  with  outlines  of  General  History  and  Geography;  Manual 
training  and  mechanical  drawing,  etc.  This  first  section  embraces  that  part  of  an 
education  essential  to  good  citizenship,  within  reach  of  all,  but  not  compulsory — 
a  short  Grammar  school  course.  The  second  section  is  a  preparation  for  College, 
without,  however,  special  reference  to  a  college  course.  In  it  the  two 
modern  languages  are  finished;  Algebra  and  Geometry  are  studied,  Latin 
begun,  etc.,  going  about  a  year  further  than  the  average  High-school  course  of 
the  United  States.  This  completes  the  common  school  system  and  prepares  the 
pupil  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  bright  pupil  who  has  finished  the  primary  course  in  four  years  may  com¬ 
plete  this  in  five.  This  has  been  frequently  done,  and  is  the  rule  for  those  pre¬ 
paring  for  College. 

The  student  who  does  this  is  ready  for  College  at  fifteen. 

We  believe  the  tendency  of  American  education  is  to  return  somewhat  to  the 
Huma?iities,  enrich  the  secondary  school  with  studies  heretofore  included  in  the 
advanced  courses,  and  thus  shorten  the  College  course.  This  is  the  language  period 
of  life  and  fourteen  years  experience  has  shown  us  that  the  two  modern  languages  can 
be  easily  carried  parallel  to  the  mother  tongue,  with  benefit  to  the  pupil.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  excellent  mental  discipline  and  has  the  advantage  of  awakening  the  habit 
of  comparison  earlier.  There  is  a  slight  sacrifice  of  the  mathematical  or  scientific 
side  which  is  pushed  into  the  next  division  where  it  logically  belongs. 
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The  first  division  in  this  system  aims  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  society  and 
force  it  up  to  the  level  of  safe  and  intelligent  citizenship.  The  second  reaches 
after  the  great  middle  class  and  purposes  to  fit  its  members  for  the  highest  duties 
of  citizenship,  as  well  as  equip  them  for  trade,  manufactures  and  all  legitimate 
activities  at  public  expense.  It  gives  a  sufficient  amount  of  formulated  knowl¬ 
edge  and  mental  training  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  studies  independently 
through  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Press,  public  libraries  and  lectures. 

The  next  step  embraces  three  years  of  a  culture  course  for  that  compara¬ 
tively  small  class  who  desire  to  take  a  profession,  or  wish  a  liberal  education 
in  literature,  art  and  sciences,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  still  more  ad\anced 
studies  Entrance  to  this  class  ought  to  be  guarded  by  severe  tests  in 
order  to  exclude  the  weak-brained  who  want  a  degree  simply  as  an  ornament  and 
because  they  can  pay  for  it.  The  brainy,  poor  young  man  can  always  find  means 
This  is  the  College,  reduced  to  three  years.  It  lies  between  the  public  school 
system  and  the  specialized  University  courses, — not  absolutely  necessary  )ut 
highly  advisable.  It  is  where  the  student  is  thrown  into  the  larger  current  of  in¬ 
dependent  action  and  takes  on  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
manhood,  either  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  the  higher  spheres  of  active  life  or 

to  enter  upon  other  studies.  , 

This  gives  a  minimum  of  school  life,  at  public  expense,  of  four  years  and  a 

maximum  of  eleven  years. 

Education  will,  therefore,  be  finished  at  these  ages  :  The  large  class 
of  children  of  the  very  poor,  at  ten  or  eleven  years.  Another  class  will  go 
out  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the  secondary  (the  old  Grammar  course)  and 
enter  society  fairly  well  equipped  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  at  twelve  or 
thirteen.  The  second  class  completes  school  life,  at  the  end  of  the  public  school 
course, at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  well  educated ;  a  still  smaller  class  completes 
the  liberal  College  course  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  while  the  winnowing  of  all 
classes  produces  the  comparatively  small  group  of  scholars  and  professionals  who 
are  able  to  enter  life  fully  equipped,  with  such  knowledge  as  can  be  obtained 
from  books,  at  twenty-one  to  twenty-two.  The  student  who  skips  the  College  and 
short-circuits  from  the  high  school  to  the  University  may  graduate  from  his 
professional  course  with  honor  at  nineteen  or  twenty,  but  will  always  lack  that 
something  that  enables  the  man  with  the  wider  culture  and  discipline  to  win  in 
the  race  of  life. 

The  points  in  which  the  foregoing  differs  from  the  plan  commonly  adopted  in 
United  States  are:  the  introduction  of  two  modern  languages  at  the  language 
period  of  life,  for  their  own  value,  to  improve  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue 
and  to  develop  earlier  the  comparative  process  as  mental  discipline;  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  College  course  to  three  years  and  reducing  school  life  by  at  least  two 
and  possibly  three  years,  leaving  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  for  the  first 
years  of  independent  self-supporting  life,  also  shortening  the  period  of  parental 

support.  .  ,  , 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  indicate  the  exact  organization  of  the  various 

courses;  the  purpose  and  logical  distribution  is  what  is  sought  to  show.  We  have 
been  able  to  see  the  finished  product  of  the  system  and  feel  sure  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  plan.  This  is  the  system  of  schools  known  as  “  Mackenzie 
College  ”  and  the  “  Eschola  Americana”  at  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  is  intended  to 
serve,  in  a  modest  way,  as  a  model  of  American  education  for  Brazil. 
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THE  “SAUVA,”  OR  LEAF-CARRYING  ANT. 


We  are  told  by  entomologists  that  there  are  in  the  world  i  2 <0  varieties  of 
ants  and  that  600  of  them  are  found  in  Brazil.  ’  5  varieties  ot 

Many  of  these  little  insects  are  only  known  to  scientists,  but  there  is  one 
variety,  namely,  the  “Sauva,”  that  is  well  known  to  everybody  throughout 
Brazil  and  other  parts  of  the  tropical  world.  It  is  so  destructive  to  agriculture 
as  to  demand  special  laws  for  its  suppression.  In  Brazil  it  goes  by&  a  great 
vanety  of  indigenous  names,  but  is  most  commonly  known  as  theSadva  or 
auba  ,  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct,  being  derived  from  “lea  ’’which 

7ba'''  Td~lhe,  rod  or  tr“  ant-tha*  t^e  i„t  S 

bont°y  Th  !  h  ^codema-cePhal°ies,  order  of  hymenoptero,  of  the 
books.  These  ants  are  notable  for  the  wonderful  organization  of  their  homes,  the 

system,  order  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  oper¬ 
ations,  their  indefatig¬ 
able  industry  and  un¬ 
erring  instinct.  They 
exist  in  Brazil  in  almost 
inconceivable  numbers; 
Maregraff  says  of  them : 
“  Hie  sunt  tanto  num- 
ero  ut  a  Luzitania  Rey 
do  Brazil  appelentur.” 
(Figure  1.) 

The  adults,  are  of 
three  types  (Figures 
1 )  2)-  1.  The  male, 

£?bl[u;,  2’  rhe,  female-  or  x?a.  3.  The  workers,  or  imperfect  females  ^f 

which  there  are  three  kinds  (F.gure  2).  The  small  ones  with  very  large  hekds 

thp  „St™.ng’  curved  mand>bIes  or  pincers,  each  armed  with  seven  teeth  that  do 
the  cutting  carrying  and  domestic  work,  the  superintendents  or  directors 
much  larger  than  the  rank  and  file,  whose  exact  functions  are  not  known  but  who 
go  up  and  down  the  lines  and  seem  to  select  the  places  of  cutting  •  they  have 
large  polished  heads  Figure  2),  the  joints  and  head  being  protected  by  sharp 
spines  ;  and  the  big  fellows  with  hairy  heads  and  a  twin  ocellus,  or  single  eye  in 
the  centre  of  the  head,  instead  of  the  double  compound  eyes.  These  are  larger 
of  a  brownish  red  color  and  seem  to  have  some  high  functions,  such  as  engineers 

or  captains  They  are  rarely  seen  outside,  but  the  slightest  trouble  among  the 

smaU  .  workers  will  bring  them  to  the  surface.  Only  the  perfect  sexes  have 

The  I<pa  or  Queen  measures  35  millimeters  in  length  and  her  yellowish  trans¬ 
parent  wings  have  a  spread  of  about  two  inches.  The  abdomen  is  about  10  mdl  - 
meters  wide  by  15  long  and  is  protected  by  4  circular  plates.  Its  antenae  have 
10  joints  The  male  is  only  one-third  the  size  of  the  Queen,  has  5  abdominll 
rings  and  12  joints  in  its  antennae.  Its  legs  are  smaller  and  it  is  darker  in  color 
The  workers  are  from  9  to  15  millimeters  long;  have  strong  legs  particular!  v 
the  rear  ones  The  powerful  curved  pincers  of  all  the  workers  shut  past  each 
other,  while  those  of  the  male  and  female  barely  come  together.  They  have  onlv 

body  aand  head  nngS  Ve  Str0ng  Spires  t0  protect  vulnerable  parts  of  the 

These  ants  burrow  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  10  to  18  feet,  making  under- 


Fig.  1.  One  quarter  natural  size. 
Male,  Female  and  Workers. 
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ground  canals  from  the  central  colony  to  openings  at  points  from  400  to  800  yards 
distant.  In  the  forests  and  on  the  uncultivated  plains  the  mounds  of  granulated 
earth  which  show  the  locality  of  the  formicarium ,  are  from  10  to  50  feet  in  diameter 
and  one  or  two  feet  high.  The  dirt  from  the  canals  leading  to  distant  openings 
is  usually  brought  out  of  the  main  road  of  the  central  home,  leaving  the  distant 
holes  with  nothing  to  mark  their  location.  The  formicarium  consists  of  from 
one  to  forty  “  Pane  lias,  ”  or  pans,  oven  shaped  chambers  from  6  inches  to  two 
feet  in  diameter  (Fig.  4),  all  connected  by  roads  which  enter  them  from  below 
upwards  (Fig.  3),  generally  having  openings  leading  downwards,  evidently  to 
prevent  inundation. 

They  show  great  discernment  in  selecting  the  leaves  to  be  carried  to  the  nest, 
rejecting  all  noxious  plants,  preferring  rose,  coffee,  orange  leaves  and  garden 
vegetables,  removing  immediately  all  refuse  and  dead  insects  that  are  placed  in 
their  holes. 

They  work  quite  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light,  evidently  guided  by  touch 

instead  of  sight.  The  work  is  perfectly  organized. 
The  smooth-headed  workers  seem  to  select  the  tree 
or  place  and  may  be  often  seen  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  home  evidently  hunting  for  work.  As 
soon  as  the  place  is  selected,  if  it  be  a  tree,  a  road 
is  made  to  the  nearest  opening  leading  to  the  home 
and  the  work  is  commenced.  In  old  colonies  the 
work  may  be  begun  in  many  places  at  the  same  time, 
each  squad  being,  however,  under  its  respective 
smooth-headed  chief  and  entering  by  separate  roads. 
In  a  single  night  great  damage  may  be  done.  A 
small  colony  that  had  escaped  notice,  not  over  a  year 
old,  having  only  two  11  Pans"  and  being  not  more 
than  400  to  600  in  number,  cut  and  carried  away  in  a 
single  night  all  the  ldaves  in  a  strawberry  bed  7  by 
12  feet,  having  a  dense  growth  of  old  plants  and  run¬ 
ners.  A  large  patch  of  coffee  trees  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  denuded  before  it  is  noticed.  There  is  no 
confusion  ;  the  cutters  cut ,  the  carriers  carry.  The 
loaded  ants,  with  a  piece  of  a  leaf  held  securely  aloft 
in  their  strong  pincers,  march  to  the  hole  on  one  side  of  the  road,  leave  the  leaf 
at  the  mouth&of  the  hole  and  return  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  cutter  goes 
to  the  outermost  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  stands  upon  the  piece  to  be  cut, 
working  with  legs,  body  and  mandibles  until  it  is  detached,  falling  to  the  ground 
with  it,&only  to  return  immediately  to  the  tree  again.  The  fragments  carried  are 
often  many  times  the  weight  of  the  carrier.  We  picked  up  a  little  fellow  one 
day  and  weighed  him  on  a  carefully  adjusted  pair  of  scales.  He  weighed  a  scant 
grain,  while  the  piece  of  leaf  he  was  carrying  weighed  six  and  a  half  grains. 
On  being  released  he  picked  up  the  load  again  and  carried  it  to  the  hole,  sixty 
yards  away.  They  show  great  courage  and  skill  in  overcoming  obstacles.  We 
have  seen  them  bridge  a  rill  of  water,  six  inches  wide,  by  filling  it  up  with  grass, 
in  a  few  hours.  We  have  seen  them  tunnel  under  a  stream  thirty  yards  wide. 
Whenever  there  is  an  obstacle  to  overcome  the  large  hairy-headed  workers  from 
the  inside  come  out  and  take  charge. 

The  enormous  bulk  of  leaves  carried  into  the  homes  is  not  for  food  ;  none 
can  be  found  in  the  “  panellas,”  but  instead,  a  whitish,  spongy  mass,  into  which 
the  leaves  have  been  converted  by  some  mysterious  process  and  in  which  are 
found  ova ,  larvae  and  pupae ,  and  on  which  is  found  a  fungus  upon  which  the 
young  ants  are  supposed  to  feed.  How  the  leaves  are  converted  into  this  pulp 
and  deprived  of  coloring  matter  is  a  mystery.  Absolutely  nothing  but  this  pulp 
is  found  in  the  “panellas.”  The  winged  progenitors  are  found  together  in  large 
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numbers  in  the  lower  compartments,  but  never  with  the  old  wingless  queen,  who 
is  usually  alone  in  one  of  the  upper  ones. 

The  perfect  sexes  pass  their  lives  in  darkness,  coming  to  the  light  for  a  brief 

space  only  when  they  “swarm.” 
The  life  of  the  worker  is  supposed 
to  be  from  six  to  eight  years,  while 
a  queen  may  live  twelve  or  fourteen. 

The  interesting  question  is  how 
she  retains  her  fertility  all  these 
years  from  a  supposed  single  con¬ 
tact. 

The  “  Sauva  ”  does  not  make 
war  upon  other  ants,  but  terrible 
battles  are  fought  between  rival 
colonies  of  sauvas,  when  those  from 
a  distance  make  an  opening  near. 

At  such  times  the  battle-field  is 
literally  covered  with  fragments  of 
heads,  bodies  and  legs. 

In  Southern  S.  Paulo  and  Minas 
the  “  Sauva  ”  swarms,  or  the  per¬ 
fect  sexes  leave  home  forever,  from 
October  to  December.  A  day  or 
two  before  it  is  to  take  place  the 
principal  holes  are  widened  and  the 
ground  is  cleared  around  them.  It 
usually  occurs  after  a  slight  shower 
and  when  a  light  wind  is  blowing. 
We  have  watched  it  many  times. 

On  the  3rd.  of  one  November  we 
witnessed  the  eruption  from  an  old 
hill,  twelve  feet  in  diameter  which 
had,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  some 
twenty  panellas  and  thirty  open¬ 
ings,  twelve  of  which  had  been 


widened  and  cleared. 

We  were  notified  that  it  was  imminent  and  took  a  position  in  the  forks  of  a 
tree  very  near.  Swarms  of  little  workers  were  seen  rushing  from  side  to  side  ex¬ 
citedly,  heads  erect  and  mandibles  open. 

Everything  was  favorable,  there  had  been  a  slight  shower  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  West.  At  2  o’clock  the  large  workers  began  to  appear,  the 
excitement  increased ;  at  2.15,  the  first  “Qabitus,”  or  males,  timidly  appeared, 
reconnoitering  and  returned.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  each  time  going 
a  little  further  from  the  hole.  At  2.45  the  first  “  Iqa  ”  or  female,  came  out  in  the 
same  timid  manner  and  returned. 

Soon  both  male  and  female  appeared  in  large  numbers  and  the  first  male 
attempted  to  fly  at  3.25.  He  fell  about  ten  feet  away  and  died,  almost  im¬ 
mediately ;  no  Iqa  had  as  yet  risen.  At  4.00  the  flight  of  both  male  and  female 
was  started.  They  rose  with  difficulty  ;  the  flight  was  unsteady  and  weak,  and 
the  least  obstacle  brought  them  down.  Soon  the  air  was  full  and  natives  appeared 
to  collect  them  for  food, — and  carried  away  several  quarts.  This  species  is  fre¬ 
quently  eaten,  but  the  one  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  is  the  Tanujara, 
a  still  larger  kind. 

They  rose  to  a  height  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  always  against  the  wind, 
flying  from  300  to  1,500  yards.  The  males  were  dead  when  they  reached  theground, 
or  died  almost  immediately.  We  never  found  a  dead  male  more  than  300  yards 
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from  the  hole. 


There  were  about  three  times  as  many  females  as  males.  During 
the  eruption  we  observed  with  great  care  and  did  not  see  a  single  con¬ 
tact  in  the  air  between  male  and  female,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
mating  occurs  in  the  home,  where  they  dwell  together.  We  captured  several 
pairs  and  confined  them  in  bottles  and  jars  for  observation,  under  conditions 
favorable  to  starting  a  new  colony.  They  seemed  indifferent  to  each  other,  the 
male  dying  the  same  day  and  the  female  living  only  three  or  four  days. 

We  carefully  marked  the  spot  where  a  number  of  females  fell  and  burrowed. 
The  moment  the  Ipa  falls  she  divests  herself  of  her  wings;  curving  the  body, 
pushing  the  wings  forward,  and,  seizing  them  with  her  man¬ 
dibles,  wrenches  them  off.  She  now  looks  about  for  a  place 
to  locate  her  new  home,  usually  on  a  slight  declivity.  She 
begins  to  dig,  taking  out  the  earth  in  small  round  pellets, 
entering  head  first  and  backing  out  until  she  has  a  hole 
about  a  foot  deep  and  a  “  panella”  some  three  inches  in 
diameter  (Fig.  3).  She  now  closes  the  entrance  with  the 
pellets  and  secludes  herself  in  the  inner  chamber. 

We  opened  one  of  these  nests  twenty-four  hours  after¬ 
wards  and  found  the  queen  quietly  ensconced  in  her  little 
chamber,  though  she  died  the  next  day.  Four  days  after 
we  opened  three  places,  finding  the  queen  dead  in  two  of 
them.  The  living  one  seemed  not  to  mind  the  disturbance, 
but  also  died  the  next  day.  On  the  fifteenth  day  we  opened 
several  places,  finding  the  ants  dead  in  three  of  them.  In 
the  third  one  she  was  alive  and  much  agitated  by  the  ex¬ 
posure.  On  the  smooth  floor  of  the  chamber  there  was  a 
tiny  white  spot  and  under  the  queen  another.  We  carefully 
removed  them  and  on  examining  them  with  a  glass  found 
each  to  consist  of  sixty  to  seventy  eggs.  In  the  abdomen 
of  the  ant  were  found  three  similar  ones.  It  was  found 
that  about  three  out  of  four  of  the  I<pas  whose  locality  we 
had  marked,  failed  to  survive,  though  no  cause  of  death 
could  be  discovered.  The  next  observation  was  ninety  days 
after  the  eruption.  The  new  colony  was  in  full  operation 
and  the  little  workers  were  denuding  a  small  rose  bush  of  its  leaves.  We  found 
a  single  compartment  which  had  been  enlarged  to  about  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  inches  high.  There  was  a  whit¬ 
ish  mass  on  which  the  queen  was  found. 

Inside  the  mass  were  found  ova,  larvce 
and pupae,  in  three  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  From  the  sizes  of  the  workers 
we  judged  that  a  colony  was  produced 
every  fifteen  days.  There  were  about 
500  or  600  workers.  One  road  had 
been  opened  on  the  side  and  another 
extended  downwards  about  ten  inches. 

The  fresh  leaves  were  being  left  in 
these  roads,  not  a  vestige  of  one  was 
found  in  the  chamber.  In  August,  nine 
months  after  the  eruption,  we  found 
and  opened  another  of  the  nests.  Here 
the  canals  had  been  extended  down¬ 
ward  about  ten  feet  and  seven  well 
formed  “ panellas"  were  found,  from 
5  to  9  inches  in  diameter  (Fig.  4.) 

From  the  lower  chamber  a  road  extended  downward  evidently  to  a  distant  open- 
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Formicarium  9  months  old. 
Fig.  4. 
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Partial  section  of  old  hill. 
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ing.  The  old  wingless  queen  was  found  in  the  second  chamber,  not  in  the 
least  diminished  in  volume,  brooding  over  the  spongy  mass.  In  all  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  the  spongy  mass  was  found  containing  ova,  Larvce  and pupce  in  different  stages 
of  growth.  As  six  months  had  intervened  between  the  two  last  observations  we 
cannot  say  how  early  perfect  males  and  females  are  produced.  We  have  seen 
that  a  new  brood  is  produced  every  twelve  or  fifteen  days  and  that  in  nine  months 
the  formicariurn  contained  many  thousands  of  workers,  males  and  females,  prob¬ 
ably  not  less  than  30,000.  It  would  seem  that  the  original  queen  remains  in 
charge  during  her  lifetime,  just  how  she  is  substituted  is  not  known,  but  we  do 
know  that  these  ant  hills  have  been  known  to  remain  alive  forty  or  fifty  years  and 
several  queens  must  have  reigned. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  questions,  the 
anatomy,  the  physiology,  etc.,  of  the  Sauva, but  leave  that  to  systematic  works  of 
entomology,  than  which  there  is  none  better  than  “Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,”  by 
Sir.  John  Lubbock. 

In  Brazil  there  are  two  methods  of  destroying  the  Sauva,  one  by  means  of 
bellows  blowing  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  nitre  into  the  formicariurn ,  after  stopping 
up  all  the  holes  but  one  ;  another  is  by  pouring  sulphide  of  carbon  into  the  holes 
and  exploding  it,  thus  filling  the  chambers  with  a  deadly  gas. 


PARANA,  THE  PINE  STATE. 


A  two  days’  journey  by  steamer,  southward  from  the  beautiful  city  of  Rio, 
brings  us  to  Paranagua,  the  quaint  little  port  of  the  Pine  State,  Parana.  We 


Pine  Trees  of  Parand.  (Araucaria  Brazilienses  ) 


traverse  slowly  its  grassy  streets,  look  curiously  through  open  doorways  at 
sanded  floors,  and  see  in  shaded  parlors,  great  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers.  At 
noon  we  leave  the  tropical  seacoast,  taking  the  train  up  the  Serra  to  the  capital, 
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Curityba.  We  wind  up  and  around  noble  mountains,  pass  over  green  abysses, 
whirl  through  dark  tunnels,  catch  glimpses  of  gleaming  waterfalls  and  wide 
outlooks  over  sea  and  land  below.  At  dusk  we  are  gliding  over  the  grassy  table¬ 
lands,  twenty-seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Groups  of  umbrella-like  pines 
dot  the  plains,  and  a  slender  new  moon  shines  in  the  twilight  sky. 

The  capital  is  a  rapidly-growing  town  of  some  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
Electric  lights,  and  street-cars  drawn  by  mules  surprise  the  stranger.  The  low 
buildings  of  the  olden  time  are  replaced,  on  many  streets,  by  fine  high  blocks. 
One  sometimes  sees  ladies  leaning  on  the  window-sills  and  gazing  at  the  passers-by, 
as  in  Rio,  in  the  days  of  dolce  far  niente ;  but  the  general  coolness  of  the  upland 
climate  and  the  influence  of  the  active,  industrious  foreigner  have  slowly  but 
surely  modified  the  “wait  a  little,”  “patience”  habits  so  aggravating  to  the 
travellers  of  former  days.  There  are  many  schools  which  lessen,  if  they  do  not 
dissipate  the  shades  of  ignorance.  One  patriotic  Brazilian  has  maintained  for 
many  years,  with  some  help  from  the  State,  an  establishment  which  opens  its 
doors  gratis  at  night  to  those  of  the  working  class  who  desire  to  study.  The 
Evangelical  School  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  consists  of  a  small  boarding 
department  for  girls  and  a  large  day-school  for  girls  and  boys.  From  the  first  it 
has  met  with  cordial  appreciation  and  support  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Parana,  and  could  greatly  enlarge  its  borders  if  it  would  include  a  boarding 
school  for  boys.  Its  prosperity  has  alarmed  the  priests,  who,  now  that  thay  are 
not  supported  by  the  Government,  are  much  more  active  than  formerly.  1  here 
is  room  enough  for  all,  and  they  have  not  diminished  our  attendance,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  parents  who  were  unable  to  control  their  boys  out  of  school 
hours,  and  depended  on  a  boarding  school  to  do  it. 

There  is  a  beautiful  church  edifice  recently  erected  for  Evangelical  worship, 
which  is  well  filled  every  Sunday.  The  varied  character  of  the  population  of  the 
State  is  represented  in  the  congregation :  Brazilians,  Portuguese,  English,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Germans,  French,  Swedes,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Africans.  Society  is 
organized  into  divers  Clubs,  which  supply  the  two  crying  demands:  balls  for  the 
ladies,  and  gambling  for  the  men.  Life  for  many  is  alternate  drudgery  and 
diversion.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  maintains  its  hold  chiefly  from  the 
impetus  its  festivals  give  to  social  life,  from  the  wide  range  it  concedes  to 
conscience,  content  with  a  nominal  and  financial  support,  and  from  the  spiritual 
safety  it  promises  one  and  all  of  its  adherents.  Among  men  there  is  great 
unrest.  The  more  thoughtful  seek  in  the  subtle  mysteries  of  Spiritualism  or  the 
sweet  philanthropy  of  Masonry  an  outlet  to  reverence  or  a  balm  to  conscience. 
But  the  majority,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  are  Materialists,  Epicureans: 
Let  us  eat  and  drink — let  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself! 

All  round  the  city  are  little,  well-cultivated  properties  of  Germans  and  Italians, 
who  bring  in  vegetables  and  fruit  to  their  customers.  Somewhat  farther  out  are 
Polish  colonies,  whence  come,  on  Saturday  especially,  great  canvas-covered 
wagons,  drawn  by  five  horses.  Sometimes  a  Polish  wedding  party  arrives  at  the 
dance-hall  in  front  of  the  American  School,  the  bride  in  a  short,  wide  green  dress, 
the  groom  and  his  friends  with  quantities  of  gay  ribbons  streaming  from  their 
hats.  Often,  on  a  Saturday  night,  there  is  a  Polish  ball  at  this  dance-hall,  the 
merriment,  by  the  aid  of  the  adjoining  saloon,  waxing  fast  and  furious,  until  it 
sometimes  culminates  in  a  quarrel,  a  fight,  someone  thrust  out,  stones  thrown 
and  windows  smashed.  They  seem  in  the  primitive  state  of  good-hearted  Dandie 
Dimmont,  who  thought  life  needed  to  be  spiced  by  going  to  the  fair  and  getting 
his  head  broken. 

A  very  thrifty  class  of  people  are  the  Germans,  who  spare  no  effort,  no  sacrifice 
to  gain  a  fortune  and  rise  rapidly  in  commercial  importance.  The  Protestants, 
among  them  are  often  rather  perfunctory  and  intermittent  in  the  performance  of 
religious  duties,  but  some  of  their  pastors  in  Parana  are  models  of  devotion  and 
untiring  work. 
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it  means  home  cares  Measures ^  alm0f 1 1  ai^  conditions.  To  the  woman 

the  midst  of  Zs ^  mllanTe  of  bad?  Th  T  ' ^  SUCC6SS’  °r  a°xieties'  111 
superstition  and  progress  the  Fvm  T  TruT’  gambling,  social  amenities, 

w  s  papers  /by  ticts^y  £“ 

rt  ChPrS-  terfe.  » 

lambs.”  Loving  interest  PnnrW  m?  Christs  command:  “Feed  My 

the  precepts  of  our  Divine  Master  study  o^hTh^' Wo’  1° reference  t0 

SSsTa^SSwjS^SS 

mittent,  come  these  sweet  influences  of  thTT  •*  It  ceremonial  and  inter¬ 
times  emphasized  by  a  gentle  obedient  ronsA  ■  tdrough  childish  lips,  some- 
in  the  American  Schoofw hit  is  this wo?ld ?  A  TS  ,T°  °ne  thuS  trained 
partly  unvailed  mysteT-a grea b  u  °f  beauty’  Variety  and 
brotherhood  of  man  are  entered  to  lea™  DiwT  ^  °f  the  great 

we  go,  and  how  we  should  T  u  less°ns— where  we  are,  whither 

love*  L id  serve  The  ^  Wh“  U  ,ifcf  T°  k'»»'  *» 

May  God  make  His  light  to  shine  in  every  corner  of  Brazil !  M.  P.  D. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Brazil  was  organized  at  Rin  h*  t  • 
January,  1862,  by  the  Rev  A  G  Simontnn  tk„  •  ganized  at  Rl°  de  Janeiro, 

byGoTnbfe°sased prlTes f 7“  *  kPS  ^  .imt 

missions  united  to  form  four  presbyterfTlnd  TTrL^Te  T^H7'  Presbyterian 
This  Synod  meets  once  in  three  years  At  its  Lt  f  !  an  independent  Synod, 
reported:  76  organized  churches  26  of  them  if  ieetlng’  ln  i897>  there  were 
worship,  w?th  5,^37  communicants.' ^  L  t^  °f 

u.  foreign  missiouaries,  9  of  the  Northern  and.^f  The  SoXrk  jliSr  *  “d 
The  cash  contributions  of  the  churches  during  the  vear  of  T«n-7  n  '  , 

226,709  milreis.  These  are  eloquent  facts.  7  97  amounted  to 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON. 


Since  the  exploration  of  the  Amazon  regions  by  Lieutenants  Herndon  and  Gib¬ 
bons  in  1851-3,  Professors  Agassiz,  Hart  and  other  naturalists  have  visited  the 
valley  and  given  some  account  of  it  from  a  scientific  stand-point,  but  no  connec¬ 
ted  and  comprehensive  account  of  this  vast  region  has  been  given  in  recent  years. 

Agassiz  says  that  the  Amazon  is  not  a  river  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  vast 
inland  fresh  water  sea,  an  immense  basin  through  which  numerous  islands  are 
scattered. 

This  enormous  net  work  of  rivers,  great  streams  coming  from  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  many  of  them  running  parallel  to  each  other  and  empyting  into  the 
Amazon,  may  be  justly  termed  “  the  Paradise  of  future  generations.”  It  was 
closed  to  the  outside  world  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  by  what  an  emin¬ 
ent  Brazilian  statesman  called  “  the  dog  in  the  manger  policy.’ 

Now  that  it  is  a  free  public  highway  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  vast  a 
region,  so  rich  in  natural  productions  and  so  accessible,  should  remain  neglected 
by  enterprising  American  merchants. 


Early  morning  scene  in  Para. 


The  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile  has  swallowed  up  lives  and  fortunes; 
the  torrid  plains  of  Lybia  Ardente,  Sahara,  Timbuctoo,  the  heart  of  Africa,  and 
even  the  frozen  poles  have  been  explored  and  a  knowlege  of  them  brought  to 
light  through  dangers  and  at  a  cost  a  thousand  times  greater  than  is  required  to 
explore  South  America,  which  still  remains  “the  neglected  continent,”  and 
figures  in  the  geographical  maps  very  much  as  do  certain  distant  constellations  in 
astronomical  charts. 
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I  he  Amazon  itself  is  navigable  2,496  miles  and  is  the  highway  of  the  nations 
of  the  northern  half  of  South  America.  Through  the  Trombetas  and  the  Rio 
Branco  it  connects  Para  with  the  Guyanas. 

The  Rio  Negro  comes  from  Venezuela,  and  the  Iqa  from  New  Grenada.  The 
Morona,  Pastoza  and  the  Napo  unite  the  North  of  Peru  with  New  Grenada  and 
Equador.  1  hese  are  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Amazon.  On  the  south  we  have 
the  Tapajoz  and  the  Madeira  penetrating  Bolivia.  The  Purus,  Yaruaand  Yavary; 
the  Ucayale  and  Huallaga  reach  into  Peru  and  come  from  within  50  miles  of 
Cuyaba.  1  he  head  waters  of  the  Tapajoz  communicate  with  the  waters  of 
the  Paraguay  by  no  less  than  four  “  fjiros ,  ”  thus  uniting  the  La  Plata  and 
Amazon  systems.  The  Purus  is  navigable  1,200  miles.  The  shortest  route  from 
the  capital  of  Peru  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  is  by  the  Amazon. 

Manaos,  a  seaport  1,000  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  St.  Louis  of  the  Amazon, 
controlling  the  trade  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  reaching,  through  the  Maderia,  into 
the  heart  of  Bolivia,  and  through  the  Purus  into  Peru. 


EXPORTS  FROM  PARA  IN  FEBRUARY,  1898. 


Rubber,  all  qualities  . 

Cac&o .  .. 

Castanhas  (nuts) . 

Green  hides,  salted,  good . 

“  refuse. 

Dry  hides,  salted,  good . 

“  “  refuse . 

Dry  hides,  stretched,  good.  . 

“  refuse _ 

Deer  skins,  good . 

“  refuse . . 

Sheepskins .  ,  .  . 

Cumsrti,  good . 

“  inferior . 

Fish  glu z,  gtirijuba . 

“  other  fish . 

Heron  plumes . . 


598,574  kilos. 

107,896  “ 

3,211  hectolit. 

44,080  kilos. 
11,634  “ 

800 

270 

37 

29 

3,611  kilos. 
2,466  “ 

100  “ 

186  “ 

302  “ 

2,837  “ 

380  “ 

8,055  grams. 


The  population  of  the  valley  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Brazil  .  . . 256,480 

Peru,  Province  of  Loreto .  51,000 

Bolivia,  Province  of  Beni .  30,000 

Venezuela .  16,000 


Total  of  Whites . ; . 363,480 

Indians,  minimum  estimate  (probably  double  that  number),  600,000 

Exports,  chiefly  of  forest  products,  from  Para,  during  the  year  1896-97 
amounted  £2, 123, 745. 

A  British  company  employs  35  steamers  on  the  Amazon.  There  are  over  100 
steamers  navigating  the  river  from  Para.  Vessels  drawing  22  feet  may  at  all 
times  go  to  Manaos.  Ocean  steamers  now  navigate  the  Amazon  as  far  as 
Iquitos,  a  port  in  Peru,  2,200  miles  from  Para. 

Any  attempt  to  show  the  extent  and  complexity,  the  commercial  or  scientific 
importance  of  the  great  Amazon  system  in  detail  would  take  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  paper,  our  purpose  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  in  the 
hopes  of  reviving  an  interest  in  it. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  EXILE. 


Gonsalves  Dias  is,  at  once,  the  best  known  and  best  loved  of  Brazilian 
poets.  His  “  Cangao  do  Exilo  ”,  written  while  in  exile  where  he  died,— 

“  Minha  terra  tern  palmeiras 
“  Onde  canta  o  Sabid 
“  E  as  aves  que  aqui  gorgeiao 
“  Nao  gorgeiao  como  la. — 

is  as  well  known  throughout  Brazil  and  Portugal  as  “  Home,  Sweet  Home  is 
among  English  speaking  people. 

The  following  very  free  translation  of  the  song, — rather  an  amplification  and 
adaptation  to  English  verse, — was  published  in  the  “  Jornal  do  Commercio  in 
1891,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  English  Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  the  first  time  we  remember  to  have  seen  “  Minha  Terra  in  English 
dress.  It  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  thought,  but  does  not  catch  the 
plaintive  spirit  of  the  author  or  the  grace,  simplicity  and  melody  of  the  verse  : 

Mine  is  the  country  where  the  palm  trees  rear 
Their  stately  head  towards  the  azure  sky, 

And  where  in  accents  ever  soft  and  clear 
The  Sabia  sings  her  hymn  of  melody  ; 

Here  in  my  exile,  say  what  warblers  rare 
Can  with  the  Sabias  notes  their  own  compare  ? 

Our  skies  are  strewn  with  stars,  our  fields  with  flowers, 

Our  woods  resound  with  bird  and  insect  life, 

Our  life's  a  dream  of  love  in  fairy  bowers, 

Where  Nature’s  lavish  gifts  are  ever  rife  : 

Bright  land  of  Palms  !  where  the  sweet  Sabia  sings 
The  exile’s  heart  to  thee  still  fondly  clings. 

Friendless,  alone,  at  night,  I  dream  of  thee  ; 

My  slumbering  senses  wrapped  in  peace  and  bliss, 

I  see  the  palms  ;  the  SabitL’s  melody 
Falls  on  my  ears  ;  once  more  I  feel  the  kiss 
Of  lips  I  love  ;  I  wake,  the  vision’s  gone, 

The  Sabia  to  his  native  woods  has  flown. 

Oh  radiant  vision  !  fatal  were  thy  charms, 

My  heart,  till  death,  to  thee  is  closely  bound, 

Last  night,  I  dreamt  I  held  thee  in  my  arms, 

This  morn  I  woke,  despair  was  all  I  found. 

The  Sabias  voice  was  mute,  the  palms  were  dead, 

A  tangled  wilderness  remained  instead. 

'Twas  surely  some  magician’s  potent  hand 
Which  shed  this  mystic  glamour  all  around, 

Scattered  bright  flowers  broadcast  o’er  the  land  ; 

Built  up  the  palms  and  filled  with  tuneful  sound 
The  Sabia  singing  as  if  mad  with  joy, 

Passionate  longing,  without  alloy. 

Spare  me,  oh  God,  until  in  peace  I  lie, 

Asleep  for  ever  in  the  land  I  love. 

Then  may  the  Sabia  carol  joyfully, 

Perched  in  the  palms,  my  resting  place  above. 

So  gathering  in  the  first  fruits  of  my  love, 

No  longer  homesick,  every  heartache  past, 

Bearing  the  sheaves  for  which  in  grief  I  strove, 

A  plenteous  harvest  may  I  reap  at  last. 


William  G.  Abbott. 
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BRAZILIAN  COFFEE. 


According  to  the  Brazilian  consul  at 
Marseilles,  Brazilian  coffee  is  un¬ 
known  to  commerce,  the  wily  dealer 
metamorphosing  it  into  Moka,  My¬ 
sore,  Porto  Rico,  Guatemala  or  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  only  kinds  that  the  Mar- 
seilleise  coffee  drinkers  seem  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  As  for  Santos  and  Rio, 
these  are  names  of  reproach  given  to 
coffees  of  all  descriptions  injured  by 
sea  water  or  without  aroma,  and  gen¬ 
erally  inferior,  that  connoisseurs  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  most  of 
the  coffee  sold  in  the  United  States 
under  the  names  of  Moka,  Old  Govern¬ 
ment  Java,  Bourbon,  etc.,  are  really 
produced  in  Brazil — that  more  coffee 
is  sold  in  New  York  as  Old  Govern¬ 
ment  Java  than  is  produced  in  Java. 
A  Santos  merchant  recently  told  the 
writer  of  a  shipment  of  2,000  bags  of 
S.  Paulo  coffee  to  Aden — of  course  it 
will  be  re-exported  as  genuine  Moka. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Brazil 
can  and  does  produce  every  kind  of 
coffee  grown  in  the  world.  No  pains 
or  money  has  been  spared  to  import 
seed  from  Arabia,  Java,  Bourbon,  of 
the  best  varieties  known  in  these 
places.  It  remains  for  Brazil  to  im¬ 
prove  her  methods  of  gathering  and 
preparing  for  market  to  secure  the 
place  and  price  that  belongs  to  her 
in  the  trade  and  among  consumers. 
The  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  for 
the  production  of  coffee  in  Brazil  are 
unrivalled,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
country,  the  rich  red  lands  peculiarly 


adapted  to  coffee,  the  immunity  from 
disease,  and  the  abundance  of  labor 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  she  will 
practically  monopolize  the  coffee  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  world  as  long  as  these 
conditions  continue. 


GOLD  MINING. 

Several  new  companies  have  re¬ 
cently  been  formed  for  working  the 
rich  gold  deposits  of  Minas  Geraes  : 

“Minas  and  Goyaz,” 

“  The  Garapata,” 

“The  Faria  Gold  Mining  Co.,” 

“  Ouro  Preto  Gold  Mines.” 

The  old  mines — the  “  Morro  Vell/o,  ” 
“  Govgo  Sfcco,"  S.  John  del  Rei  and 
Rossa  Grande — have  been  working 
since  1830  under  English  direction. 

The  new  companies  are  all  English. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  these  rich 
gold  fields  do  not  attract  American 
capital  under  the  very  liberal  mining- 
laws  of  the  Brazilian  republic.  Vast 
areas  of  the  mining  lands  of  Minas 
Geraes  are  passing  quietly  into  Eng¬ 
lish  hands. 

Dr.  de  Mendpnpa,  the  Brazilian 
minister,  in  presenting  his  letters  of 
recall  to  President  McKinley,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  proceeding  to  his  new  post  at 
Lisbon,  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise 
of  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Nations  to  control  the  affairs  of 
the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  movement  of  Docks  at  Santos 
during  the  month  of  April  was  75  ships 
loaded  and  discharged,  6,347  wagons 
loaded  and  discharged,  428,814  vol¬ 
umes  warehoused,  603,470  delivered, 
their  aggregate  weight  being  88,706 
tons.  This  in  spite  of  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  on  the  only  railway  line  to  the 
interior  and  consequent  failure  to  sup¬ 
ply  wagons. 

The  annual  sale  of  grapes  from  the 
Chacara  of  D.  Viridiana  Prado  in  S. 
Paulo  realized  Rs.  44:655$  for  the 
Casa  de  Misericordia,  as  much  as 
4:000$  being  paid  for  a  bunch  by 
philanthropic  bidders. 
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Trade  Notes- 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
report  of  Consul-General  Wagstaffe  of 
Rio,  for  the  year  1897  to  the  British 
foreign  office : 

Exports. — Coffee. 

As  usual  the  exports  from  Rio  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  consisted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  coffee,  the  supply  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  exceeded  in  quantity  that  of  any 
previous  season,  having  far  surpassed 
all  calculated  expectations.  The  en¬ 
tries  were  as  follows: 

Rio .  4,112436  bags 

Santos .  5,919,954  “ 

Total .  10,032,390  bags 

And  the  shipments  from  the  two 
ports  of  Rio  and  Santos  were: 

Rio . 4,066,734  bags 

Santos .  5,620,583  “ 

Total .  9,587,317  “ 

The  average  value  may  be  rated  at 
36s.  per  bag. 

Crop  1896-97;  and  Estimated  Crop, 
1897-98. 

The  1896-97  crop,  which  finished  on 
June  30  last,  yielded  in  Rio  3,740,887 
bags,  against  a  calculated  crop  of 
3,750,000  bags,  and  in  Santos,  5,104,- 
000  bags,  against  a  calculated  crop  of 
4,500,000  bags;  total,  8,844,887  bags. 
The  latest  official  estimate  of  the  1897- 
98  crop  is  as  follows: 

Rio .  3,600,000  bags 

Santos .  5,500,000  “ 

Total .  9,100,000  bags 

The  private  belief,  however,  is  that 
it  will  reach  10,300,000  bags,  and  in 
support  of  this  opinion  the  following 
figures  are  quoted : 

Receipts  in  Rio  from  July  1st, 

1867,  to  February  18th,  1898  3,197,523  bags 
Estimated  receipts  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  19th  to  June  30th,  1898  902,477  “ 

Receipts  in  Santos  from  July 
1st,  1897,  to  February  18, 

1898 .  5.248,159  *’ 

Estimated  receipts  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  19th  to  June  30th,  1898  951,841  “ 


Estimated  Crop,  1898-99. 

The  official  estimates  of  the  1898- 
99  crop  are  very  low,  2,500,000  bags 
for  Rio  Sud  4,250,000  bags  for  Santos, 
or  6,750,000  bags  for  the  two  ports. 
Private  calculations,  however,  rate 
this  coming  crop  as  follows: 


For  Rio  . . (at  least)  3,000,000  bags 

“  Santos .  6,000,000  “ 

Total . .  9,000,000  bags 


The  Victoria  export  crop  for  1895- 
96  yielded  303,438  bags,  and  that  for 
i895-97.  404,555  bags.  The  stock  in 
Rio  on  December  31,  1897,  was  cal¬ 
culated  at  376,325  bags,  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1898,  at  297,929  bags,  while 
the  stock  in  Santos  on  the  same  date 
was  897,260  bags.  The  quality  of  the 
current  crop  is  good. 

Investment  of  Foreign  Capital  in 
Coffee  Estates. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  year  is  the  increase  of 
foreign  capital  which  has  been  invested 
in  Brazilian  coffee  plantations.  It  is 
reported  that  extensive  properties  in 
the  States  of  Santo  Paulo  and  Minas 
Geraes  have  been  acquired  by 
European  syndicates,  chiefly  English, 
and  it  is  also  said  that  a  company  has 
been  organized  at  Antwerp,  which  will 
have  a  branch  at  Santos  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  coffee  of  the  planters 
direct,  and  selling  it  by  retail  in 
Europe  for  account  of  the  said  planters. 

Cultivation  of  Cereals. 

It  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  note 
that  planters  have  at  last  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  raising  other  crops 
besides  coffee.  It  is  stated  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  there  will  be  large  crops 
at  least  of  Indian  corn  and  beans, 
which  are  very  important  items  among 
the  cereals  consumed  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  enable  planters  to  get 
their  produce  to  market  on  favorable 
terms,  and  so  encourage  the  extension 
of  this  industry,  the  Government  has 
reduced  the  freight  for  corn,  beans, 
rice,  etc.,  by  the  Central  Railway,  so 
that  a  ton  of  such  produce  will  be 
conveyed  for  a  distance  of  500  kilo¬ 
meters  for  20  milreis,  or  11s. 


Total 


_  10,300,000  bags 
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Immigration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  na¬ 
tionalities  of  the  greater  number  of 
immigrants  arrived  in  Brazil  from  the 
year  1855  to  1895,  extracted  from  the 
Statistical  Report,  Immigration  De¬ 
partment,  for  1897: 


Italian .  702,680 

Portuguese .  424,872 

Spanish  . 128,788 

German .  65,283 

Russian  .  39.585 

Austrian .  28,079 

French .  10,231 

British .  2,714 


The  total  number  of  immigrants  in 
Brazil  in  1895  was  1,543,246. 

Finances. 

In  1896  the  revenue  of  the  State  of 
Bahia  was  as  follows: 

Ordinary .  8,366,982  $725 

Extraordinary .  3,504,504  245 

Total  . 11,871,486  $970 

In  1897  it  was  as  follows: 

Ordinary . 10,581,865  $913 

Extraordinary .  3,248,166  915 

Total . 13,830,032  $528 

The  increase  was,  consequently, 
i,958,545  $558. 

The  expenditures  amounted  in  1896 
to  11,823,611  $762,  and  in  1897  to 
i3,774,432  $3l6,  the  increase  being, 
consequently,  1,950,820  $554. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  is 
the  export  duty  on  tobacco,  coffee, 
cacao,  hides  and  skins,  and  pias^ava, 
which  in  1890  produced  the  following 
sums : 

Tobacco . . 3,604,505  $985 

Coffee . 1,626,801  490 

Cacao .  ...  1,355,557  287 

Hides  and  Skins  . 273,659  434 

Piassava . .  234,407  149 

Total .  7,094,932  $345 

The  State  Treasury  estimates  the 

revenue  for  1899  at  14,130,820  $712, 
and  the  expenditure  at  14,328,772 
$832. 

Manganese  Ore. 

Manganese  ore  has  formed  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  export  during  the  past  four 


years.  The  quantities  shipped  by 
Messrs.  Airosa  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  C. 
Wigg,  who  exploit  the  mines  have 
been  as  follows: 

(a)  1894 .  1,390  tons 

(a)  1895 .  5,490  " 

(a)  1896.. .  14,120  “ 

(b)  1897 .  8,000  “ 

(a)  To  Middlesborough. 

(b)  To  Philadelphia. 

This  mineral  is  brought  from  the 
district  of  Miguel  Burnier,  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes,  which  is  connected 
by  the  Central  Railway  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  distance  is  about  310 
miles,  and  the  transport  occupies  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  The  mines  are 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet, 
in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  climate,  and 
the  labor  employed  is  chiefly  Italian 
and  native,  with  some  Spanish  and 
Portugese.  Owing  to  insufficiency  of 
rolling-stock  and  other  difficulties, 
the  railway  can  at  present  transport 
only  1,800  tons  per  month.  The  rate 
of  freight  is  high,  and  the  conditions 
generably  are  not  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  industry.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  about  20,000  tons  of  ore 
will  be  shipped  this  year. 

A  sample  (sent  to  the  Association 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce)  of 
manganese  ore  given  by  Mr.  Airosa, 
taken  from  the  mine  at  Lafayette, 
Minas  Geraes,  and  said  to  contain  60 
per  cent.,  accompanies  this  report. 

American  Trade  with  Brazie  for 
the  Month  of  Jan.,  1898. 


Exports  to  Brazil: 

Wheat,  flour,  etc . .  $328,142 

Provisions,  meats,  etc .  168,579 

Mineral  oils .  135,561 

Cars,  wagons,  etc .  93,206 

Sundries .  169,114 


Total .  $995,602 

Imports  from  Brazil: 

Cacoa .  .  $16,245 

Coffee . 4,629,586 

Rubber . 1,696,020 

Sugar,  not  above  16  stand.  414,448 


Total.. . . . $6,292,134 


Balance  in  favor  of  Brazil. $5, 206, 534 

Increase  of  exports  over  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1897,  seventeen  per 
cent. 
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AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  PROPHETISM  IN  BRAZIL.  (1) 


Brazil  has  been  recently  visited  by  an  eruption  of  prophets  great  and  small, 
maniacs  followed  by  simple  souls  or  lawless  adventurers — occasionally  a  mixture 
of  both — which  has  disturbed  the  central  government  and  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  people. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  fanatics,  Antonio  Maciel,  called  by  his  follow¬ 
ers  “  The  Counsellor,”  was  killed  October,  1897,  by  the  government  troops  sent 
against  him,  and  which  he  had  held  in  check  for  many  months.  Apart  from  the 
political  and  religious  aspect  of  this  epidemic,  there  is  a  side  which  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  student  of  sociology  and  philosophy.  It  involves  certain  conditions  of 
society  at  large,  no  less  than  the  individual  characters,  which  are  curious  and 
instructive  to  study. 

Antonio  Maciel  had,  by  inheritance,  a  morbid  and  unstable  character.  He  was 
a  small  but  prosperous  farmer  in  the  State  of  Ceara  and  belonged  to  a  family  of 
impulsive  epileptics,  several  members  of  which  had  committed  crimes  in  fits  of 
uncontrolable  passion.  He  had  himself  already  attracted  public  attention  (and 
this  was  the  keynote  of  his  after  life),  by  a  double  assassination  committed  under 


The  Bay  of  Bahia  seen  from  the  upper  city. 


circumstances  peculiarly  dramatic.  Led,  by  information  maliciously  given  him 
by  his  mother,  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  he  feigned  absence  from  home 
and  surprised  a  man,  as  he  supposed,  entering  his  house  by  night.  He  shot  the 
supposed  man  dead  and  stabbed  his  wife  to  death.  The  man  proved  to  be  his 
own  mother  in  disguise.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  proved  hereditary 
taint  and  the  long  period  of  insanity  which  followed  the  act,  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  mercy  by  the  jury  and  sentenced  to  a  short  period  of  imprisonment. 
Maciel  left  prison  completely  transformed.  His  pyschological  tendencies  re¬ 
mained,  but  his  mind  had  received  a  new  direction.  He  sold  all  he  had  and  gave 
it  to  the  poor,  and,  completely  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  expiation,  retired  to 
the  far  interior  of  Bahia,  where  his  natural  intelligence  soon  made  him  the  real 
Counsellor  of  the  rude  people  of  the  country. 

•  So  much  for  the  man.  In  considering  the  environment  and  influence  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  act  we  must  not  forget  that  the  people  of  the  interior 
of  Brazil  vacilate  between  a  spontaneous  fetichism  and  the  mysticism  of  Roman 
Catholicism  with  little  or  no  intellectual  culture — a  condition  most  favorable  to 
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the  advent  of  prophets.  Under  the  double  influence  of  this  fetichism  and  the 
ceremonies  of  Catholicism  they  are  rendered  peculiarly  apt  to  receive  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  any  visionary,  as  coming  direct  from  God.  This  state  of  mind  is  common 
to  a  large  class  of  poor  creatures  over  a  vast  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  noise 
of  the  various  expeditions  sent  against  the  “  Counsellor  ”  helps  us  to  understand 
the  propagation  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  of  unconscious  imi¬ 
tation  which  M.  Tarde  (2)  has  studied  and  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
sociology. 

To  these  general  causes  we  may  add  certain  peculiar  subsiduary  circumstances 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  phenomena.  Here,  in  a  limited  sense,  we  may 
see  a  repercussion  of  economic  and  political  events;  the  sudden  transformation  of 
the  government,  and  moral  abandonment  of  the  people  by  the  clergy  following 
the  separation  of  Church  from  State  ;  the  numerous  slaves,  suddenly  freed  and 
left  unemployed,  constituted,  with  the  semi-nomad  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  a 
large  class  ready  to  follow  the  first  visionary  adventurer  who  would  lead  them. 
It  was  this  element  which  gave  color  to  the  charge  of  banditism  made  against  the 
“  Counsellor,”  and  the  other  Messiahs,  his  imitators.  We  thus  see  the  moral 
and  material  conditions  which  rendered  possible  these  hybrid  manifestations 
and  raised  up  numerous  emulators  of  the  “  Counsellor”  throughout  all  Brazil. 
They  appeared  in  Ceara,  in  S.  Matheus,  in  Espirito  Santo,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Para,  in  the  State  of  S.  Paulo,  in  the  interior  of  Santa  Catherina,  near  the  border 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  even  in  the  suburbs  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  Ceara  it  was  a  priest,  Cicero  Romano,  who  brought  out  the  new  doctrine. 
He  claimed  that  his  mission  was  identical  with  that  of  the  “  Conselheiro,  ”  with 
whom  he  said  he  was  in  communication. 

There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  “Conselheiro  ”  ever  heard  of  him.  It  is 
certain  that  he  never  practiced  and  probably  never  heard  of  the  demoniacal  mani¬ 
festations  of  hysterism  cultivated  by  the  Ceara  prophet  in  the  person  of  a  certain 
Maria  de  Araujo. 

The  “Conselheiro”  had  set  up  in  Canudos  a  kind  of  theocratic  government 
in  which  he  was  absolute  head.  He  demanded  of  his  followers  that  they  should 
give  up  all  property  and  made  himself  the  custodian  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
was  at  once  the  chief,  the  father  confessor  and  the  provider  of  his  people. 
Cicero  Romano  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  any  organization  whatever, 
but  was  completely  absorbed  by  his  mysticism  which  was  but  a  reflex  of  his  priestly 
education.  The  difference  in  culture  between  these  two  men  explain  the 
difference  in  their  methods — the  priest,  saturated  with  theology,  drifted  towards 
mysteries  of  the  black  art  in  the  company  of  on  e  possessed — the  “Conselheiro,” 
unlettered,  ignorant  of  metaphysics,  spontaneous  and  impulsive,  sought  happiness 
in  despising  the  world  and  its  riches,  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
found  in  the  Gospel,  as  declared  by  the  Apostles.  We  thus  see  how  far  apart  in 
method  and  character  these  two  prophets  were. 

On  the  banks  of  the  S.  Matheus  it  was  quite  different.  There  the  fanatics 
called  themselves  by  the  general  name  of  Kabula ,  and  their  rites  resembled  those 
of  African  fetichism.  The  authorities  wisely  let  them  alone.  They  adored 
Tata.  Is  not  Buddhism  freely  practiced  in  Paris?  In  what  then  is  Tata  more 
subversive  of  order  than  Buddha? 

The  group  of  fanatics  established  on  the  borders  of  Rio  Grande  and  Santa 
Catherina  gave  more  trouble.  There  were  about  150  men  and  a  large  number  of 
women  in  a  hamlet  of  sixty-two  cabins.  They  claimed  to  be  in  spiritual  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  “  Conselheiro,”  the  Messiah  of  Canudos,  and  to  have  frequent 
messages  from  him,  though  separated  by  hundreds  of  leagues  of  uninhabited 
country.  Their  religion  was  of  an  easy  type,  their  honesty  more  than  doubtful. 
Their  prophet,  a  deserter  from  the  army,  was  arrested  by  the  police.  They 
promptly  elected  another  one,  Sutil  d’Oliveira,  who  became  the  head  of  this 
company  of  religious  bandits,  which  the  authorities  soon  dispersed. 
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At  Thomasino,  in  the  State  of  S.  Paulo,  another  group  of  fanatics  appeared 
with  a  prophet  who  received  his  inspiration  from  the  “  Conselheiro, ”  through 
mysterious  spiritual  communications.  Others  appeared  at  different  places  under 
circumstances  more  or  less  identical. 

While  the  various  prophets  had  slight  resemblance  to  each  other  in  lives  or 
motives,  there  was  much  in  common.  Their  success  in  drawing  to  themselves 
number  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  similar  conditions.  It  is  one  of  those  singular 

epoch °i n Tts1"  hi .?tm-yagl° n  WhlCh  sometimes  disturbs  a  whole  country  and  makes  an 


Notes  from  the  diary  of  an  American  lady  long  resident  in  Brazil  •  “  When 
Antonio  Maciel  recovered  from  his  insanity  he  was  profoundly  melancholy  He 

ttm  gI°uaS  h'S,°ne  h0pe’  not  a  reli?ion  of  form-  but  of  the  heart  He 
read  the  Bible.  He  taught  the  people  that  love  to  God  should  inspire  a  pure  and 

beneficent  life.  He  went  about  building  churches  and  little  by  little  was  fol 
lowed  by  an  increasing  number  of  people  who  called  him  the  “  Counsellor  ”  d 
revered  him  as  a  saint.  It  is  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  to  his  teaching  he 
added  any  dicta  of  his  own.  Money  was  left  with  a  certain  merchant  to  pay  for 
material  for  a  church  building.  The  merchant  embezzled  the  money  and 
when  the  money  or  material  was  demanded  of  him  he  complained  to  the  state 
government  that  the  fanatics  were  threatening  him.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  pro 
tect  him.  They  attacked  the  Conselheiro  and  were  defeated.  Priests  com' 
Placed  to  the  Archbishop  that  their  means  of  livelihood  were  in  danger  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Conselheiro  and  the  Archbishop  sent  a  missionary  to  him 
(The  one  whose  report  is  translated  below.)  y  ' 


FIEL  RETRATO  DO  FANATICO, 
(FAITHFUL  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  FANA 


ANTONIO  CONSELHEIRO. 

TIC,  ANTONIO  CONSELHEIRO.) 


“Certified  to  by  the  Rev.  Father  Jofio  Evangelista  do  Monte 


Marciano,  author 
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of  the  luminous  report  presented  in  1895,  to  his  Excellency  Mgr.  the  Archbishop 
of  Bahia,  concerning  Antonio  Conselheiro,  of  the  difficult  journey  he  made  and 
of  his  entrance  to  the  encampment  of  Canudos,  May  13th,  1895. 

The  Reverend  Missionary  states  :  “  The  Fanatic,  Antonio  Conselheiro,  whose 
family  name  is  Antonio  Vicente  Mendes  Maciel,  of  Ceara  has,  a  white  but  sun¬ 
burned  skin,  of  spare  build,  of  little  physical  vigor  and  evidently  a  victim  of  some 
chronic  disease  which  causes  frequent  fits  of  violent  coughing.  He  wears  a  long 
gown  of  cotton  goods,  goes  bare  headed  carrying  in  his  hand  a  stout  staff.  His 
unkempt  hair,  falling  about  his  shoulders,  is  long  and  curly,  streaked  with  white. 
His  eyes,  deeply  set,  he  rarely  raises  from  the  ground  to  look  at  anyone.  His 
face  is  long  and  of  almost  cadaveric  pallor.” 

“His  grave  and  penitent  aspect  gives  him  an  appearance  that  contributes  not  a 
little  to  attract  the  simple  ignorant  people  of  our  savage  interior.” 

“  Among  the  members  of  his  body  guard  is  found  the  notorious  Joao  Abbade,  a 
village  chief  or  boss,  native  of  Tucano,  charged  with  two  murders  ;  also  Jose 
Venancio,  the  author  of  eighteen  assassinations — both  dressed  in  a  cotton  shirt, 
blouse  and  trousers,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  material,  all  wearing  sandals.” 

Spiritual  complaints  availed  nothing  and  a  political  color  was  given  to  the 
movement  and  the  aforesaid  fanatics  were  cried  down  as  monarchists.  Again 
the  State  sent  troops  ;  they  too  were  utterly  routed.  The  Government  of  the 
State  now  complained  to  the  Federal  Government  and  asked  for  aid  to  put  down 
and  crush  out  these  pestiferous  non-conformists  and  monarchists.  In  an^evil 
hour  the  Federal  Government  was  induced  to  send  an  expedition  of  infantry  and 
artillery  against  “  the  Conselheiro,”  who  attacked  nobody.  The  first  expedition, 
thinking  discretion  the  better  part,  retired  after  coming  in  plain  sight  of  Canudos. 
The  second  was  routed,  the  arms  and  ammunition  captured  and  the  leader  slain. 
Then  followed  the  last  expedition,  dragging  through  months,  taxing  the  resources 
of  the  army  and  ending  in  the  destruction  of  Canudos,  the  death  of  the  “  Consel¬ 
heiro,”  and  the  horrible  reprisals  that  followed.  The  head  of  the  “Conselheiro  ” 
was  sent  to  a  museum  (?).  M.  A.  D. 

There  is  little  doubt  about  there  having  been  a  real  grievance,  a  commercial 
and  a  moral  wrong  practiced  upon  the  “  Conselheiro  ”  by  local  authorities. — Ed. 


(1)  Translated  and  abridged  from  an  article  by  Oscar  d’Araujo,  in  the  “  Revue  Encyclo- 
pedique  of  January,  1898. 

(2)  See  appended  report. 

(3)  Gabriel  Tarde,  “  Les  Lois  de  Limitation  ” — Felix  Alcan,  Paris. 


BENDIGO. 


THE  GREAT  BRAZILIAN  METEORITE. 


It  was  known  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  that  a  large  mass  of  meteoric  iron 
lay  at  Monte-Santo,  not  far  from  Canudos,  in  the  interior  of  Bahia,  Brazil.  As 
early  as  1781  this  mass  of  native  iron  was  discovered  by  a  farmer  named  Berna- 
dino  de  Motta  Botelho,  while  looking  for  his  cattle.  A  local  poet  mentions  it  as 
having  fallen  from  the  heavens  in  fire  and  smoke  when  his  grandmother  was  a 
child. 
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Mr.  Mornay,  an  English  gentleman,  visited  the  spot  in  1811,  examined  the 
mass,  and  in  1816  communicated  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  (Phil.  T.  of  the  R.  Society  of  London,  1816,  p.  I.,  pp.  270-285),  and 
transcribed  from  the  archives  at  Bahia  the  story  of  its  discovery  and  of  an 
attempt  to  remove  it  to  Bahia.  It  appears  that  in  1785,  with  some  30  men  and 
20  yoke  of  oxen,  it  was  moved  from  its  original  bed  and  carried  about  100  yards 
on  a  rude  cart,  but,  unable  to  cross  a  stream  known  as  “  Bendigo,”  from  which 
the  mass  received  its  name,  it  remained  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  where  it  was 
found  26  years  after  by  Mr.  Mornay,  still  on  the  rude  cart,  thus  rendering  it  easy 
to  take  its  exact  dimensions,  which  were  7,  4  and  2  feet  respectively.  Its  con¬ 
tents  was  estimated  at  28  cubic  feet  and  its  weight  at  1,400  lbs.  The  surface  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  marked  by  shallow  indentations  as  if  made  with  around-headed  hammer 
and  by  cavities  from  the  diameter  of  a  12  pound  cannon  ball  to  that  of  a  musket 
ball.  The  surface,  particularly  the  under  side,  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
oxide.  On  digging  at  the  original  place  of  discovery,  the  bed  from  which  the  mass 
had  been  removed  was  found,  three  feet  from  the  surface,  to  be  about  a  foot 
thick,  composed  of  scales  or  flattened  pieces  of  limonite  rock.  Another  account 
of  the  meteorite  is  given  by  Spix  and  Martius,  who  visited  it  in  1818,  adding  little, 
however,  to  that  already  given  by  Mornay  ;  both  are  interesting  and  conclusive 
as  to  the  character  of  the  mass.  After  laboring  for  a  whole  day  with  files,  saws, 
hammers  and  chisels,  to  detach  a  specimen,  these  travellers  piled  wood  on  the 
mass  and  kept  a  vigorous  fire  for  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  means  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  detaching  several  fragments,  the  largest  of  which  was  deposited  in  the 
Museum  at  Munich. 

Through  the  efforts  of  an  officer  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  Dr.  Carvalho  Filho, 
and  others,  and  the  generosity  of  Vicount  de  Guahy,  who  defrayed  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penses,  the  enormous  mass  was  transported  over  a  wild  mountainous  country 
without  roads,  crossing  many  streams  of  considerable  size,  more  than  100  kilome¬ 
ters,  to  the  nearest  railroad  station;  thence  by  rail  to  Bahia  and  by  water  to  Rio, 
where  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  National  Museum.  The  work  of  its  removal 
was  begun  September,  1887,  and  it  was  not  till  June,  1888,  that  it  reached 
Rio. 

A  full  account  of  this  splendid  achievement  was  published  in  French  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  the  same  year,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Indianapolis  August  20-26,  1890,  the  matter 
was  presented  by  Prof.  Orville  A.  Derby,  and  resolutions  passed  recognizing  the 
valuable  services  of  these  gentlemen. 

A  very  complete  scientific  study  of  this  meteorite,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
exhaustive  chemical  analysis  and  microscopical  examinations,  has  been  made  by 
the  well  known  geologist,  Prof.  O.  A.  Derby, — than  whom  no  man  in  Brazil  is 
better  qualified, — and  may  be  found  in  Yol.  IX  of  the  archives  of  the  Museum  of 
Rio,  written  in  English  and  Portuguese. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  the  mass  may  have  lain  at  Monte  Santo  before  its  dis¬ 
covery,  Prof.  Derby  attaches  little  importance  to  the  verses  alluding  to  the  fall 
“in  a  terrible  flash  of  lightning,  a  thundering  noise  and  a  suffocating  dust,”  in 
the  infancy  of  the  poet’s  grandmother,  as  the  belief  that  a  stroke  of  lightning  is 
accompanied  by  the  fall  of  a  solid  body,  is  common  in  Brazil.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  thunderbolts  enter  the  ground  and  appear  spontaneously  at  the  surface 
after  a  lapse  of  seven  years. 

Prof.  Derby  considers  that  there  are  various  circumstances  in  favor  of  the 
meteorite’s  having  fallen  many  years  ago — probably  centuries.  The  present 
crust  on  the  under  side  of  the  mass  was  formed  in  102  years,  between  the  first 
and  second  removal.  Comparing  the  ferruginous  material,  a  foot  thick,  found 
in  the  original  bed,  with  its  present  covering,  would  indicate  an  age  of  five  or  six 
centuries,  assuming  that  the  rate  of  oxidation  had  been  uniform. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  the  mass  are  :  length,  1.86  metres;  greatest  width, 
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1.45  metres;  present  width,  including  cut  portions,  1.3  metres;  extreme  thick¬ 
ness,  0.58  metres;  mean  thickness,  0.35  metres;  weight,  5,360  kilograms.  The 
piece  cut  off  weighs  62  kilos. 

These  notes  were  compiled  from  Prof.  Derby’s  paper,  above  referred  to,  by  permission 
of  the  author. 


CAMOENS  IN  AN  ENGLISH  DRESS.* 


To  one  dipping  for  the  first  time  into  that  great  Portuguese  epic,  Camoen’s 
“Os  Lusiadas,”  there  comes  some  such  exhilarating  feeling  as  Keats  has  told  us 
he  experienced  “  on  first  looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer.”  A  new  planet  shines 
into  one’s  view.  And  yet  not  wholly  new,  for  obviously  this  “  star  hath  had 
elsewhere  its  setting,  and  coming  from  afar.”  Indeed,  to  travel  in  these  realms 
of  gold  is  to  be  forcibly  reminded  now  of  the  bright  and  equable  speed  of  Homer’s 
narrative  (in  the  original  Greek),  the  musical  current  of  his  verse,  the  Surge 
and  Thunder  of  the  Odyssey,”  now  of  the  smooth,  limpid  flow  and  sustained 
grandeur  of  the  ZEneid,  “la  deconverte  de  Mozambique,  de  Melindeet  de  Calcut 
a  ete  chantee  par  le  Camoens,  dont  le  poeme  fait  sentir  quelque  chose  des 
charmes  de  l’Odyssee  et  de  la  magnificence  de  1’  Eneide,”  was  the  shrewd 
appreciation  of  Montesquieu.  Modelling  himself  admittedly  on  the  prince  of 
Roman  poets,  he  has  been  termed  (naturally  enough)  “the  Virgil  of  Portugal,” 
and  of  all  Portuguese  poets  he  is  manifestly  the  one  most  suited  for  the  title. 
To  our  mind,  however,  an  apter  parallel  were  found  in  Lucan,  that  Lucan 
whose  transparent  excellences  and  as  transparent  defects  made  Shelley,  on  the 
one  hand,  rank  him  above  Virgil,  Nieburh,  on  the  other  hand,  denounce  him  as 
“  a  bad  poet,”  and  Scaliger  charge  him  with  barking,  not  singing.  Quintilian, 
again,  saw  in  him  rather  the  rhetorician  than  the  poet;  while  Macaulay  has  set  it 
on  record  that  he  knew  “  no  declaration,  not  even  Cicero’s  best,  which  equals 
some  passages  in  the  Pharsalia.”  “The  trumpet  tone  of  Lucan,”  finds  an  easy 
parallel  in  “the  organ  voice”  of  Camoens  at  his  best.  And,  while  the  native 
dignity  of  his  mind,  his  masterly  simplicity  of  diction,  the  tranquil  and  flexible 
current  of  his  narrative,  raise  him  to  the  side  of  his  master,  his  occasional  dull¬ 
ness,  his  discursiveness  (pardonable,  perhaps,  in  an  epic  of  ten  cantos,  but 
slightly  irritating),  the  hyperbolical  and  slightly  stilted  expression  of  his  patriot¬ 
ism  seem  (in  contradistinction)  to  land  him  along  side  of  the  lesser  Latin  poet. 

^  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  “The  Lusiads  ”  remains  a  classic,  one  of  the 
pardonable  glories  of  European  literature.  Camoens  is  (in  the  expressive  phrase 
of  Mr.  Henry  James),  “one  of  those  subjects  which  are  always  in  order,”  and 
“  The  Lusiads  ”  are  justly  described  by  Hallam,  as  “  the  first  successful  attempt 
in  modern  Europe  to  construct  an  epic  poem  on  the  ancient  model.  ”  And  yet 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  speaking  thousands,  who  devour  indigestible  novels  by  the 
score,  and  rush  to  read  the  latest  hide-bound,  if  superior,  sonneteers  and  the 

*  Luiz  de  Camoes,  the  most  imposing  Character  of  Portuguese  literature,  belongs  to  the 
period  that  produced  Shakespeare,  Rabellais,  Martin  Luther,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  etc.,  a  period  and 
a  country  where  all  gentlemen  were  soldiers.  He  was,  therefore,  a  soldier,  and  cultivated 
letters  as  a  pastime.  He  came  of  an  old  fidalgo  family;  was  born  in  1525,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Coimbra;  attached  himself  to  the  Court  of  Don  John  III.,  fell  in  love  with  a 
titled  lady  was  banished  to  Africa;  passed  a  life  of  great  agitation  and  misfortune;  returned 
to  Portugal,  and  after  much  delay  and  many  disappointments,  published  his  great  epic,  dying 
in  poverty  and  obscurity,  just  before  his  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  in  1580. 
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newest  Miltons,  how  comparatively  few  there  are  who  know  and  love  their 
Camoens!  True,  the  Portuguese  language  is  practically  an  unread  tongue — 
though  by  no  means  difficult  of  mastery  for  those  familiar  with  Latin,  and 
possessed  of  the  ordinary  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  And  to  those  who 
know  it,  how  attractive  are  its  many  winsome  graces,  its  power,  its  flexibility,  its 
essential  beauty !  And  in  the  hands  of  Camoens,  the  father  of  the  language, 
the  ‘well  undefiled’  of  that  fine  language  which  he,  more  than  any  other, 
enriched  and  refined  ”  (vide  Southey  on  the  subject)  how  splendid  and  vital  and 
knowledgable  a  thing  it  is !  But  to-day,  to  appreciate  the  (as  near  as  mortal 
ingenuity  can  reproduce  it)  full  flavor  of  Camoens,  there  is  no  need  to  read  him 
in  the  original.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  excuse  for  thus  “  standing  aloof  in 
giant  ignorance,”  nor  has  been  these  twenty  years — not  (to  be  precise)  since 
Mr.  J.  J.  Aubertin  published  his  metrical  translation  in  1878.  Prior  to  that, 
several  translations  had  been  made,  but  of  these  all  Aubertin’s  (published  in 
London,  by  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  and  republished  in  1884)  is  incom¬ 
parably  the  best.  His  is,  in  fact,  the  definitive  translation  of  Portugal’s 
great  epic.-  It  is  a  translation  done  in  the  Ottava  Rima ,  that 
most  difficult  of  verse-forms  in  which  Camoens  cast  his  epic;  and,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader  (English  or  Portuguese),  the  original  stanzas  are 
printed  throughout,  side  by  side  with  the  translated  stanzas.  Of  course,  as  was 
inevitable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  translation  out  of  a  limpid, 
pellucid  language  into  one  less  congenitally  so,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  poem’s 
subtle  quality  of  music  evaporates  ;  and,  equally,  of  course,  the  exigencies  of 
English  prevent  him  from  reproducing  the  curious  effect  of  the  “feminine”  or 
double  rhymes,  with  which  Camoens  has  consistently  decorated  his  stanzas.  But 
the  supreme  and  overmastering  merit  of  Aubertin’s  translation  is  that  the  whole 
is  vitally  instinct  with  the  pervasive  spirit  of  the  original.  The  historical  truth 
of  the  poem  is  preserved  untarnished,  and  still  does  it  bear  the  impress  of  the 
original  creator’s  personality  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  translator.  The 
latter’s  is  dutifully  merged,  in  scholarly  deference  and  care  for  truth.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  is  Aubertin’s  masterly  piece  of  work  from  that  version  of  “Homer”  by 
George  Chapman,  to  which  we  referred  at  the  outset,  and  which  is  less  a  transla¬ 
tion  than  an  essentially  Elizabethian  tale  “written  about  Achilles  and  Ulysses,” 
just  as  Pope’s  “  Homer  ”  was  an  essentially  Augustan  paraphrase. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  art  of  translation  is  not  so  much  a  lost  art  as  one 
that  has  not  yet  been  found.  Perhaps  this  is  a  true  saying.  But  it  is  a  fair  con¬ 
tention  that  Aubertin’s  work  is  as  nearly  ideal  as  translation  (in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word)  could  well  be.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  Camoens  is  concerned,  there  is 
none  to  equal  it,  and  a  better  will  never  be  wanted.  Line  by  line  he  has  taken 
his  original  and  rendered  it  almost  word  for  word  into  nervous  and  easy  English. 
Sir  Richard  Burton,  than  whom  there  could  scarcely  be  better  judge,  considered 
it  “a  masterpiece  of  translation.”  A  perfect  master  of  Camoensian  idiom,  by 
reason  of  his  long  residence  in  Brazil  and  careful  study  of  Portuguese  literature, 
Aubertin  is  able  to  reproduce  for  us,  with  wonderful  fidelity  and  felicity,  those 
special  beauties  of  figurative  grammatical  expression  which  are  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  poet’s  individual  style.  Letter  and  spirit,  technique  and  histor¬ 
ical  truth,  are  reproduced  as  nearly  intact  as  scholarship  and  care  and  profound 
appreciation  could  make  them  or  as  the  exigencies  of  an  alien  tongue  allowed. 

But  apart  from  the  appeal  of  its  special  literary  excellences—  so  successfully 
adumbrated  by  Aubertin — the  poem  has  yet  another  powerful  claim  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  modern  readers.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  central  theme  to  which  the 
epic  owes  its  being — the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  scheme  and  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  the  poem  swing.  “  Os  Lusiadas,  or  the  Luisiads  ”  is  an  epic  poem  written 
primarily  in  apotheosis  of  the  great  Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
mainly  devoted  to  the  celebration  and  description  of  the  famous  voyage  by  which 
he  made  the  really  epoch-making  discovery  of  an  ocean  passage  between  Europe 
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and  India.  Setting  sail  from  Lisbon  in  1497,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(then  known  as  the  “  Cape  of  Storms  ”)  four  months  later,  and  made  Calcutta 
on  the  South-west  coast  of  India  in  the  month  of  May,  1498  (just  400  years  ago !). 
James  Thompson,  the  graceful  poet  of  the  “  Seasons,”  has  a  characteristic  line  or 
two  in  reference  to  this  momentous  performance  : — 

“  With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Gama  fought, 

For  many  a  day  and  many  a  dreadful  night, 

Incessant  laboring  round  the  Stormy  Cape, 

By  bold  ambition  led.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  great  discovery  was  the  establishment  by  the 
Portuguese  of  an  extensive  and  most  opulent  commercial  empire  in  the  East.  Cale- 
cut  was  the  emporium  of  India,  and  prior  to  this  the  Moslems  had  been  masters 
of  the  Eastern  seas.  But  now  the  Portuguese  seized  almost  the  entire  trade  and 
purveyed  the  immensely  valuable  productions  of  the  East  to  every  part  of  Europe 
and  India.  Thenceforward  the  trade  between  Europe  and  India  was  completely 
diverted  from  the  old  channels  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Alexandria  or  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Constantinople  or  the  Mediterranean  ports.  The  change  occurred 
at  a  most  crucial  period  of  history,  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  at  its  most 
prosperous  and  overweening  condition,  and  the  Sultans  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  have  obtained  absolute  and  permanent  control  of  Indo-European 
trade.  During  the  rapid  extension  of  Portuguese  activity  that  followed  (up  to 
1 548)  the  Moors  and  the  Turks  were  completely  defeated  by  a  series  of  splendid 
successes  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  this  marvellous  little  kingdom.  And  it  is  the 
fortunes  and  activities  of  Portugal  during  this  glorious  epoch  and  the  com¬ 
manding  genius  of  the  Portuguese  nation  (in  addition  to  the  special  exploits  of 
his  hero  Gama)  that  Camoens  sings  so  proudly,  so  sweetly,  so  heroically  in  his 
moving  epic.  (The  title,  “  Os  Lusiadas,  ”  it  is  worth  explaining,  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  “feats  of  the  Lusians  or  Lusitanians,”  Lusitania  being  the  classical 
name  of  the  ancient  province  corresponding  to  Portugal  of  to-day.)  But  for  the 
unrivalled  enterprise  and  energy  of  Portuguese  adventurers  in  those  early  days, 
and  the  brilliant  initiative  of  de  Gama,  the  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  prob¬ 
ably  wear  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  present  one  ;  and  doubtless  that  of 
Brazil  would  too,  for  Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral, 
who  was  given  the  command  of  the  first  fleet  projected  to  follow  up  de  Gama’s 
discovery.  Thus  the  ultimate  historical  significance  of  de  Gama’s  fleet  must  be 
incalculable. 

Short  of  reading  a  whole  canto  or  at  least  a  rounded  episode,  it  is  impossible  to 
gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extremely  easy  and  equable  flow  of  the  translator’s 
verse  ;  but  perhaps  a  suggestion  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  well-known  Correggio  stanzas  ”  as  they  have  been  aptly  called  (Canto 
n,  36-38),  so  characteristic  in  their  clear  coloring  and  warmth  and  ease  of  much 
of  Camoens  best  descriptive  passages,  and  a  capital  instance  of  the  conspicuous 
skill  with  which  Aubertin  handles  the  difficult  Ottava  Rima  : 

The  curling  locks  of  gold  were  spread  to  view 
Upon  her  breast,  which  darkened  e’en  the  snow  ; 

Here  milky  bosom  trembled  as  she  flew 
Where  love  was  sporting,  but  in  nought  did  show  ; 

Out  of  her  waist,  so  white,  flames  amorous  grew, 

Wherewith  all  hearts  the  urchin  made  to  glow, 

Climbing  the  columns  smooth,  desires  abound, 

And  these  like  ivy  they  encircle  round. 

With  fine  silk  web  she  doth  her  charms  conceal, 

As  one  whose  natural  care  is  modesty  ; 

Yet  doth  the  veil  not  hide  nor  all  reveal, 

Scarfing  the  roseate  lilies  scantily  ; 

But  that  fond  love  a  double  flame  may  feel 
The  subtle  robe  in  front  must  pendent  be  . 

Now  through  all  heaven  ’tis  felt  that  she  doth  move 
Vulcan  with  jealousies,  and  Mars  with  love  ! 
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Thus,  in  angelical  similitude, 

Showing  a  sadness  mingled  with  her  smile, 

Like  lady  whom  her  lover,  somewhat  rude, 

In  amorous  playfulness  had  chanced  to  spoil  ; 

Who  laughs  and  scolds  together  while  she  woos, 

And  turns  offended,  pleased  though  all  the  while, 

The  Goddess  now,  matchless  by  all  confessed, 

More  sweet  than  sad  the  Father  thus  addressed. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Camoens  is  not  often  to  be  caught  in  this  melting  mood  of 
luxury  and  love,  pre-eminently  Spenserian;  but  the  passage  is  such  an  admirable 
example  of  the  pellucid  simplicity  of  his  diction,  it  were  surely  pity  not  to  quote 
it.  More  often,  indeed,  his  mood  is  gnomic,  hortative,  admonishing,  severely 
ethical.  Whiles  he  will  break  forth  into  magnificent,  fierce-hearted  declamation 
(as  in  the  last  ten  stanzas  of  Canto  iv),  whiles  he  will  indulge  in  tender  exhorta- 
tation  and  dignified  rebuke.  The  poem,  indeed,  is  but  a  thin  veil  through  which 
a  large  and  loving  personality  shows  clear.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Hal- 
lam’s  observation  that  “  as  the  mirror  of  a  heart  so  full  of  love,  courage,  gener¬ 
osity  and  patriotism  as  that  of  Camoens  1  The  Lusiad  ’  can  never  fail  to  please  us, 
whatever  place  we  may  assign  to  it  in  the  records  of  poetical  genius.”  Of  purely 
picturesque  passages,  graceful  and  pretty,  sometimes  really  beautiful,  and  always 
crystal  clear,  there  are  legion  ;  but  in  general  they  are  too  long  for  quotation  ; 
the  charming  picture  in  (Canto  ix)  of  the  Enchanted  Isle  “  midmost  the  beating 
of  the  steely  sea  ”  should  be  read  entire,  and  the  description  of  the  Waterspout 
(in  Canto  v)  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  word-painting  worth  remembering, 

H.  G.  N. 


MAKING  MEN  IN  BRAZIL. 


There  is  no  other  raw  material  so  uniformly  good  as  boys.  Take  them  the 
world  over  and  they  average  about  the  same,  and  respond  to  the  same 
influences.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  Brazilian  and  American  children, 
it  is  due  to  the  tropical  maturity  of  the  former,  and  the  winter-bred  energy  of  the 
latter.  Bright  and  dull,  enterprising  and  stupid,  frank  and  sly,  honorable  and 
mean,  every  boy  and  every  trait  found  in  an  American  class,  can  be  matched 
here.  But  the  process  of  manufacture  does  much  to  improve  or  to  mar  any  raw 
material,  and  Brazilian  boys  are  often  sadly  mishandled. 

Three  varieties  of  schools  are  open  to  the  boys  of  Brazil: — Public  primary 
schools,  private  or  priestly  schools  of  every  grade  up  to  college  entrance,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  professional  schools.  No  school  in  Brazil,  except  Mackenzie  College, 
tries  to  offer  a  course  equivalent  to  the  B.  A.  or  the  B.  S.  course  of  an  American 
college.  In  these  circumstances  the  mission  of  the  Protestant  educationalist  in 
Brazil  is  plain.  He  stands  for  conscientious  care  of  the  boys,  for  liberty  meas¬ 
ured  by  responsibility  in  every  successive  stage,  for  serious  work  in  every  grade. 
Clean,  purposeful  manhood  is  his  ideal. 

Our  schools  have  accomplished  much.  Some  thousands  of  pupils  have  experi¬ 
enced  our  regime,  and  to-day  are  living  witnesses  to  its  value.  Other  schools 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  many  of  our  theories,  even  if  they  fail  in  applying 
them.  The  leaven  is  working  in  the  lower  grades  of  school  life.  With  God’s 
blessing  the  whole  system  can  be  revolutionized,  if  men  and  money  are  forth¬ 
coming  to  carry  the  work  to  its  material  completion. 


W.  A.  W. 
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RUNNING  THE  FORTS. 


The  world  is  interested,  just  now,  in  knowing  something  of  the  relative  value 
of  coast  defences  and  battleships.  Admiral  Dewey’s  feat  at  Manilla  has  given 
new  value  to  the  study.  His  ships  had  no  difficulty  in  running  past  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  on  either  side,  unobserved;  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  shore  batteries  had  been  trained  on  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  an  incident  of  the 
naval  revolt  in  Brazil,  of  1894. 

The  revolting  squadron  under  Rear-Admiral  de  Meilo  consisted  of  the  Aqui- 
daban,  Jupiter,  Republic,  Tamandare,  and  a  number  of  armed  merchant  vessels 
and  small  craft.  The  principal  ship,  however,  was  the  battleship  Aquidaban,  a 
steel  vessel  of  4,950  tons  displacement,  having  a  citadel  and  turret  armored  with 
10-inch  plates  and  mounting  four  9.2-inch  B.  L.  R.  Armstrongs;  four  5.7-inch 
Whitworths  (B.  L.  R.) ;  six  4.7-inch  rapid-fire;  two  2-inch,  eleven  i-inch,  five 
.45-inch  Nordenfeldts  and  five  torpedo  tubes.  A  masted  double  turret,  twin 
screws,  speed  of  only  7  knots,  built  in  1885.  Complement,  355  men. 

The  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  a  shore  line  of  180  miles  and  would  afford 
anchorage  for  the  fleets  of  the  world,  but  its  entrance  is  a  deep  channel,  less 
than  a  mile  wide,  protected  by  two  powerful  forts  and  a  shore  battery.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  battery  on  the  Lage,  where  all  vessels  must  pass,  and  the  Fort 
of  Santa  Cruz,  is  less  than  half  a  mile;  that  between  the  fort  of  S.  John  and 
Santa  Cruz  is  seven-eighths  of  a  mile.  Santa  Cruz  mounted  two  10-inch  Arm¬ 
strongs  and  several  smaller  guns;  S.  John,  at  that  time,  had  one  10-inch  Armstrong; 
Lage  had  three  6-inch  Whitworths  and  some  smaller  pieces.  Gragoata  had  a 
high  powered  gun,  apparently  6-inch. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1894,  the  Aquidaban,  accompanied  by  the  Esperanga, 
a  small  armed  (823  tons)  transport  with  200  troops  aboard,  forced  a  passage  out 
of  the  harbor  and  passed  the  forts  at  1  o’clock  A.  M.,  in  the  full  blaze  of  two 
powerful  search  lights  and  under  a  terrific  plunging  fire  from  Santa  Cruz  and  the 
raking  fire  of  Lage  and  S.  John.  The  transport  was  kept  in  advance  and  the 
battleship  made  every  possible  effort  to  draw  upon  itself  the  beams  of  the  search 
lights,  responding  to  the  fire  of  the  forts  with  her  full  batteries.  The  Aquidaban 
received  a  shell  in  her  coal  bunkers  and  several  projectiles  fell  on  her  decks,  but 
no  one  was  hurt.  The  Esperanpa  was  hit  and  her  machinery  injured,  her  chief 
engineer  and  two  men  killed  and  several  wounded. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  the  Aquidaban  returned  and  again  ran  past 
the  forts  under  a  heavy  fire,  but  received  no  injury  until  some  three  miles  up  the 
bay  when  two  shells  from  the  Armapao  battery  hit  her,  wounding  two  men. 
Again  on  the  22nd,  she  ran  the  gauntlet  at  3.45  A.  M.  uninjured,  though  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  search  lights  and  under  fire  from  the  10-inch  Armstrongs.  She 
was  finally  sunk,  off  Desterro,  some  time  after,  by  a  Schwartzkopf  torpedo. 

The  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
battleships  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  the  little  value  of  coast 
defense  batteries  or  forts  against  them.  The  Aquidaban  practically  held  posses¬ 
sion  of  Rio  harbor  and  had  the  city  and  the  coast  at  her  mercy  for  six  months, 
despite  the  well-armed  forts  and  batteries  on  shore  that  could  work  at  short 
range.  (The  Fort  of  Villegagnon,  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  mounted  an  8-inch 
M.  L.  Armstrong.  This  was  hit  squarely  in  the  muzzle  by  a  shot  from  S.  John, 
the  tube  was  split  and  the  carriage  shattered,  which  shows  that  the  gunners 
could  hit  something. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  tacticians,  from  the  exploits  of  the  Aquidaban,  was 
that  battleships  would  be  prominent  units  in  attack  or  defence  in  the  wars  of  the 
future. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

A  most  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  early  Protestant  Church  is  its 
first  attempt  to  engage  in  foreign  missions. 

Before  the  Pilgrim’s  foot  had  touched  Plymouth  Rock,  or  the  Cavilier  had 
ascended  the  James,  300  Huguenots  had  landed  in  Brazil. 

Admiral  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  to  whom  a  statue  (tardy  recognition)  has  just 
been  erected  in  France,  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  figure  in  French  Protestant¬ 
ism.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  attempted  to  found  a 
great  Christian  commonwealth  in  Brazil,  where  full  liberty  of  conscience  could 
be  enjoyed,  and  in  1555  sent  an  expedition  to  Rio,  under  the  Breton,  Rear 
Admiral  Nicolas  Durand  Villegagnon,  who,  on  arriving  at  Rio,  took  possession 
and  fortified  an  island,  which  still  bears  his  name.  Dissensions  arose,  the  Nor¬ 
man  element  revolted,  the  colony  did  not  prosper,  and  in  1557  another  expedi¬ 
tion  was  sent  with  a  reinforcement  of  300  men.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Geneva,  attracted  by  accounts  of  the  peaceful  character 
of  the  natives,  sent  a  band  of  missionaries,  consisting  of  two  ministers  and  four¬ 
teen  studqnts.  This  was  Calvin’s  Church,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  mission.  The  leader  of  the  little  band  was  the  learned  and  godly  Jean 
Boles.  The  colony  came  to  naught  through  the  wickedness  and  treachery  of  its 
leader,  Villegagnon,  who  betrayed  his  countrymen  to  the  Portuguese  and  re¬ 
nounced  Protestantism.  He  is  known  among  French  Protestants,  to  this  day, 
as  the  Cain  of  America. 

In  the  hands  of  a  better  man  this  attempt  at  Protestant  colonization  might 
have  succeeded,  under  the  lax  colonial  policy  of  Don  John  III.,  but  on  his  death, 
his  mother,  Catherine  of  Austria,  who  became  regent,  adopted  a  vigorous  policy 
and  sent  against  the  French  a  fleet,  under  the  redoutable  Christover  de  Barros, 
who,  with  the  land  forces,  under  Mem  de  Sa,  utterly  routed  the  French  and 
drove  them  from  the  coast  in  1567. 

Boles  and  a  few  of  his  companions  had  escaped  from  Villegagnon  and  retired 
to  S.  Vicente,  near  the  port  of  Santos,  where  they  took  up  work  among  the 
Indians.  Boles  preached  and  labored  with  such  zeal  that  soon  not  only  Indians, 
but  the  Portuguese  were  drawn  to  him.  The  Jesuits,  unable  to  answer  him, 
resorted  to  a  favorite  argument,  accused  him  and  his  companions  of  heresy  and 
sedition,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rio.  One  of  his  companions,  Chartier,  had 
returned  to  Geneva  with  an  appeal  to  the  Mother  Church;  four  of  the  others — 
Mathieu  Vermiel,  Pierre  Bourdon,  Andre  La  Fon,  and  Jean  du  Bordel  were  put 
to  death  by  Villegagnon  himself.  John  Boles  was  sent  to  Bahia,  where  for  eight 
years  he  suffered  the  tortures  common  in  that  cruel  age.  When  the  French  were 
driven  out,  in  1567,  he  was  brought  to  Rio,  executed  and  burned. 

It  is  said  that  the  Jesuit,  Joseph  Anchieta,  a  man  who  has  many  claims  upon 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world  for  his  self-sacrificing  work  among  the 
Indians,  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  times  as  to  aid, 
with  his  own  hands,  in  the  execution. 

In  1624  the  Dutch  invaded  Brazil  and  held  different  parts  of  the  coast  from 
Bahia  to  Maranham,  under  Prince  Maurice  de  Nassau,  until  1654. 

During  this  period  missionary  work  was  not  neglected.  Godly  Protestant  min¬ 
isters  settled  in  the  country,  several  religious  books  were  printed  in  Portuguese 
and  a  catechism  was  published  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  “  Taborda  ”  the  Dutch  wholly  withdrew  from 
Brazil.  So  complete  was  the  evacuation  that  very  few  names  are  found  among 
Brazilian  families  of  to-day,  but  many  monuments  of  their  intelligence  and 
industry,  in  the  in  the  shape  of  harbor  improvements,  forts  and  public  buildings 
may  be  seen  along  the  coast.  In  those  days  Portugal  was  wont  to  make  thorough 
work  with  heresy  and  heretics  and  no  vestige  of  these  thirty  years  of  missionary 
work  remains.  — ( Continued .) 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 


BY  DR.  JOSE  CARLOS  RODRIGUES. 


We  copy  the  following  editorial 
?  remarks  of  the  Brazilian  BulLhiu  as 
an  example  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  average  editor  by  a  serious 
article  on  a  religious  subject.  It  gives 
an  idea  of  the  rarity  of  such  writings 
in  Brazilian  journalism. 

The  article  referred  to  is  probably 
an  advance  chapter  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  to  which  Dr.  Rodrigues  has 
given  much  time  and  on  which  he 
works  con  amore: 

Dr.  Rodrigues  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  and  where  he  has 
many  personal  friends.  He  was  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Novo 
Mundo,  published  in  New  York  for 
circulation  in  Brazil,  where  it  exerted 
a  potential  influence  in  liberalizing 
public  opinion.  Soon  after  coming  to 
the  United  States  he  spent  a  winter  in 
Princeton  where  he  studied  Greek 
under  Professor  Cameron.  He  is  a 
close  Bible  student  and  a  man  of  wide 
reading.  He  is  now  the  editor  of  the 
Jornal  do  Commercio  of  Rio,  the  old¬ 
est,  largest  and  most  influential  paper 
in  Brazil,  and  probably  in  South 
America. 

In  the  material  and  somewhat  ignoble  ex¬ 
istence  most  of  us  foreigners  lead  in  our 
struggle  with  Fortune,  far  from  the  soften¬ 
ing  influences  of  early  association  and  the 
suggestion  of  more  cultivated  surroundings, 
essays  like  that  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Rodrigues  in  the 
Jornal  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  come  as  a 
surprise  and  relief. 

A  surprise  because  we  have  become  so 
unaccustomed  to  hear  such  matters  treated, 
that  we  had  nigh  forgotton  that  such  prob¬ 
lems  existed;  and  relief  to  be  reminded 
that  the  end  of  aim  of  life  is  not  after  all 
to  simply  heap  up  more  or  less  riches,  and 
that  there  are  other  and  nobler  aims  to 
which  we  all  vagualy  aspire,  although  they 
may  have  become  so  blurred  and  indistinct 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  Yet  there 
they  are,  impressed  on  memory’s  page  and 
awaiting  only  a  suggestion  to  waken  to  ac¬ 
tivity,  alas!  too  ephemeral. 

And  to  the  doubters,  hesitating  on  the 
threshold  of  belief,  and  lacking  only  the 
helping  hand  that  brings  couvictions  to  the 
assistance  of  reason,  no  argument  can  ap¬ 


peal  with  greater  force  than  to  note  superior 
minds  of  infinite  varying  moulds  animated 
by  the  same  certainty  of  belief  that  drive 
some  men  out  in  the  wilderness  to  preach 
t°  the  world  the  glad  tidings  they  received, 
takes  others  cheerfully  to  the  stake  in  its  de¬ 
fense,  and  converts  the  pages  of  the  some¬ 
what  prosaic  Jornal  into  the  ardent  defender 
and  propagandist  of  the  Christian  faith. 

When,  too,  this  conviction  has  been 
reached  in  the  midst  of  uncogenial  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  surroundings  by  analytical  me- 
thoKs  exacting  ample  proof  of  all  assertions./ 
others  unable  to  arrive  at  the  same  felici¬ 
tous  condition  of  mind  and  not  daring  to 
protend,  are  apt  to  wonder  if,  after  all, 
there  it  not  something  beyond  and  out¬ 
side  their  philosophiesYhat  through  their 
limitations  they  are  forbidden  to  penetrate, 
there  may  be  something  that  is  the  truth 
and  the  only  real  test  of  reason  itself,  and 
measured  by  which  half  our  cherished  the¬ 
ories  might  perchance  be  swept  away  as  so 
much  rubbish,  and  the  teachings  of  religion, 
rejected  as  childish  legends,  turn  out  to  be 
the  corner  stone  of  the  very  edifice  they 
were  so  proudly  erecting. 

Reflections  such  as  these  cannot  but  be 
wholesome,  and  if  Dr.  Rodriguez  has  only 
succeeded  in  awakening  counterdoubts  in 
doubters’  minds,  his  zeal  will  not  have  been 
wasted  nor  his  unction  thrown  away. 

- ■*-♦-*- - 

Coffee. — It  is  a  grave  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  mer¬ 
chant  to  attempt  to  minimize  the  out¬ 
put  of  coffee  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  up  the  price.  The  enormous 
producing  capacity  cannot  be  con¬ 
cealed;  climate,  soil,  immunity  from 
disease  and  abundant  labor,  conspire 
to  make  Brazil  the  great  coffee  pro¬ 
ducing  country  of  the  world.  The 
better  policy  would  be  to  stimulate 
production  and  promote  cotisump- 
tion. 


According  to  the  recent  message  of 
the  President  to  the  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress  the  value  of  the  9,717,493  bags 
of  coffee  sold  abroad  last  year  was 
only  £i4,725, 139,  while  the  average 
annual  value  of  recent  years  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  £24,000,000,  a  reduction  of 
£9,273,77!  in  the  balance  of  trade  to 
which  he  attributes  the  bad  condition 
of  exchange.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  causes,  but  not  the  chief  cause, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  nature  and 
volume  of  the  currency. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  BRAZIL. 


Brazil  is  one-fifteenth  of  the  habitable  world,  one-fifth  of  both  Americas,  three- 
sevenths  of  South  America.  It  is  larger  than  the  United  States  and  her  terri¬ 
tories  (leaving  out  Alaska),  and  fourteen  times  as  large  as  France.  It  has  a 
coast  line  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles  and  possesses  forty-two  sea  ports,  among 
which  are  the  largest  and  best  of  the  world.  Within  these  limits  are  found  the 
unexplored  and  almost  boundless  selvas  of  the  great  Amazonian  basin  in  the 
north,  a  large  slice  of  the  rich  pampas  in  the  south,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
three  great  elevated  masses  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  continent,  in  the 
center.  These  table  lands,  well  watered,  well  timbered  and  possessing  a  climate 
unparalleled  in  the  tropic  regions  of  the  earth,  represent  about  four  sevenths  of 
the  whole  country.  As  a  rule  the  high  plateaus  are  of  exceptional  salubrity. 
These  broad  areas  of  fertile  farming  land,  rich  pastures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  timber  and  minerals  are  rendered  easily  accessible  through  the 
natural  highways  furnished  by  the  three  great  river  systems — the  Amazon  on 
the  north,  the  La  Plata  on  the  south,  the  San  Francisco  in  the  centre.  The 
Amazon,  among  its  numerous  affluents  and  tributaries,  numbers  twenty  rivers  larger 
than  the  Rhine,  and  it  holds  in  its  mouth  an  island  larger  than  Switzerland, 
almost  as  large  as  England. 

The  material  resources  of  Brazil  are  almost  incalculable.  The  range  of  its 
productions  embraces  the  products  of  both  the  temperate  and  torrid  zone — the 
cereals,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  rubber,  drugs,  dye¬ 
stuffs,  precious  metals,  iron  and  other  minerals. 

The  climate  of  Brazil  is  varied,  and  on  the  whole  very  favorable.  Being  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  it  is  milder  and  more  healthful,  even  on  the 
coast,  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  lies 
just  opposite,  across  the  South  Atlantic  ocean.  The  northern  parts  are  always 
warm  ;  yet  the  natives  there  prefer  their  own  climate  to  that  of  even  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  the  variation  is  quite  sensible,  though  not  very  great.  The  part 
which  lies  in  the  south  temperate  zone  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  will  produce 
the  grains,  fruits,  etc.,  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  is  well  suited  for  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Brazil  are  unquestionably  very  great,  but  so  far  un¬ 
improved  to  any  useful  extent,  save  precious  stones  and  gold.  The  conditions 
for  sustaining  an  immense  population  everywhere  abound,  when  once  properly 
developed  and  improved. 

Brazil  was  discovered  about  a.  d.  1500,  and  was  soon  after  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  to  be  a  colony  of  Portugal  till  1822,  when  it 
was  declared  independent,  under  the  title  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  In  1889  it 
revolted  and  became  a  republic,  adopting  a  constitution  and  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  similar  to  our  own.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  States  and  a  neutral  district, 
where  its  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  situated. 

The  white  population  of  Brazil  is  chiefly  of  Portuguese  extraction;  and  hence 
the  Portuguese  element  prevails  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  people,  and  in  every  department  of  life.  The  civilization, 
though  in  general  less  advanced  than  in  the  more  favored  portions  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  is  still  European. 

The  language  of  the  country  is  the  Portuguese,  a  sister  language  to  the  Span¬ 
ish,  but  clearly  a  distinct  language.  It  is  a  beautiful  language,  and  has  been  ap¬ 
propriately  styled  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin.  It  is  compact,  expressive, 
flexible,  and  well  adapted  for  oratory  and  literature. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 


tj  ™ere  much  vague  talk  about  religious  teaching,  its  relation  to  other  branches,  the 
time  that  cai]  be  given  to  it,  its  character,  etc. 

,  hl  °rlCr  t0  Sl!0W  Wrhat  We  think  about  k- we  venture  to  give  extracts  from  our  last  annual 
circular  to  the  teachers  of  the  American  schools  at  S.  Paulo  on  the  subject. 

General  considerations  to  which  the  attention  of  young  teachers  is  called: 

arranged"" with  ‘7 ,?!  SCk°01  'S,  n°l  a  reliSious  ceremony,  but  a  devotional  exercise.  If 
fth“ tardiness  m*v  hi  1  ^  <  .s°  ^tractive  to  children  that  none  will  want  to  miss  it 

(tnus  tardiness  may  be  diminished);  if  it  holds  attention,  it  cannot  fail  to  teach  the  lesson. 

also  overestimate  thpS  ran  Vl'teStiflatKitae  value  °f  Perfunctory  religious  exercises,  as  we  may 
child’s  Dercentee  harr  /m  y  ■ of  ^hllkren  ,t0  understand  formulated  religious  truth.  The 
are  eneS  hlnre  nP  ,‘n  r  ‘S  th?n  ,n  other  branches  of  knowledge,  where  his  senses 
closely  ’  necessity  of  grading  it  more  carefully  and  watching  its  effects  more 

Conside^d<in0itiSrH^;nn0eCrhiefly’n0fr  PrkllarilT- .t0  teach  religion,  t.  e.  to  instruct  in  creeds, 
mem  of  character  ind f„r  ■  S  of  stud/’  religious  instruction  is  a  means  for  the  develop- 
the  punil  it  N  in  ahlnlmi  S^mg  a  snre  foundation  for  moral  training;  but,  in  its  relation  m 
Christianity.  absolute  ™d;  giving  to  him,  as  he  can  comprehend  it,  the  saving  truths  of 

expectIdethiSithlrddltCiiLrelatedi°  COuUi‘SeS  ?f-  Study  and  from  h  definite  results  maybe 
teacher  and  ninifinitP  d  ,UPon  ‘he  subtleand  immeasurable  spiritual  power  of  the  Christian 

T  fhe  demanded-  The  first  has  a  recognizable,  educational 

iecititfonor  t  f  aref(eaSI  y/°Und :  the  other  has  no  appreciable  relation  to  hours  of 

recitation  or  quantity  of  matter  and  cannot  enter  into  any  plan  of  correlation  of  studies  It 

miner  its  fdifcadon^  pe[meales  ad  methods'  the  greatest  result  often  coming  from  the  least 
matter,  its  educational  value,  therefore,  cannot  be  measured. 

proper4^lilfo,^ays^ttS,afelyK  assume  that  the  chi.ld  has  received  from  parents  or  church 
V,  6  U  s  mstructlon.  but  we  may  suppose,  in  nominally  Christian  lands  that  it  has 

idZs  [oTe  Snh  V6r  d  a§Ue  erroneous-of  Cod.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to’  adjust  these 
ideas  to  the  truth,  and  so  relate  them  to  the  child  that  he  may  feel  sure  that  there  is  a  God  — 

ind  ihn  f  Cann0t  Sle  H™--Who  is  All-wise,  All-seeing,  Albpowerfil;  Who  ^everywhere 

God’IwmrLirt’n  him  thd’  £em0nal“,y:  that  Gu°d  ‘S  h‘S  Heavenly  Father;  that  the  Bible  is 
world •Vhatd’chHst  lsh rid he  ^hdd-  and‘°. everybody  else;  that  God  sent  His  Son  to  save  the 
Tre  the  wmkof  H  «  Lndd  rt  G°d  ‘S  Shnf 1  that  God  made  everything, -even  we  ourselves 
The  clearness Iffh wh.Vh  t  J  tt/6  fundamentals,  and  must  precede  all  other  instruction. 

aS^iritSS^ of  ttteach^f611  P^^  these  tmths  wdl  depend  largely  upon  the  skdl 

DonotSiltThiidlallrealSthOURdmarefUDyaVOid  leftu,;ing  little  children  on  religious  subjects. 
thimriVssVnfH  dtrf  tbat.the  Blble  1S  a  Protestant  book,  get  a  foothold  in  the  school.  The  three 
l -With  l  religious  teaching  are:  i.— The  Holy  Bible,  God’s  Word,  2.— Sacred  Song 
teacAer^Jho \h rUp*  l,ln  fact  ^ith  any  pupils,  the  most  important  factor  is  the  Christian 
-Glow  to  IT rouSh fpe/sona: 1  influence,  contact,  example  of  Christian  living  and  doing 
interested  c>u,c^/to  forPZe)‘  Every  child  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  teacher  ii 

app?ecH?e  spfrkl£TC|f mUSt  WatCh  doSely  the  chiId’s  power 

the  kindl^erteiblte  ftUhnishnS  abundantJ material  for  all  grades  of  religious  instruction,  from 

calculated  to  evrite  the6 -CO  l®ge;-  11  abounds ‘n  romantic  and  intensely  interesting  episodes 
calculated  to  excite  the  imagination,  interest  the  young  and  fix  the  attention,— if  the  teacher 

“  wo'rkt0  a<laPt  d  l°  thC  demands  of  the  child-  as  he  is  obliged  to  adapt  other  branches 

KT  „  T?:T7Every  Cbnstlan  teacher  should  be  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the 
!  T)  1  ery  ltt  e  fo™a[  instruction  can  be  given  in  religion  in  the  lower  primary 

whn  1S  tau£bt  by,  seeinS  the  conduct  and  feeling  the  touch  of  the  teacher 

who  has  heard  the  follow  Me  spoken  to  Andrew  and  Simon. 

deDartm7n^frfhVml0r  Ptulpk  meth°ds;  no  pressure  of  an  emotional  kind  is  to  be  made  in  any 
department  of  the  school  to  induce  children  to  become  Protestants.  Protestantism  is  not  to  be 

gmd e^o  righ t°r  an  1Sm  attacked’  The  VVord  of  God  is  a  cure  for  a11  false  beliefs  and  a  sure 


The  above  precedes  the  specific  directions  for  the  organization  of  the  work  in  the 
different  grades,  selections  of  Scripture,  hymns,  Bible  narrative,  etc.,  and  is  enough  to  show 
the  principles  on  which  we  proceed. 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  NOTE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE  AT  S.  PAULO, 
BRAZIL,  EMBRACING  “MACKENZIE  COLLEGE.” 


N  ^°Tefe  was  >ncorporated  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

■  w.  ln  JuIy.  1890.  The  purpose  which  the  trustees  had  in  view  in  seeking  incorpora¬ 

te101^'11  this  country  was  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  type  of  Christian  education  commenced 
y  e  resbyterian  Mission  in  1870,  form  an  institution  of  learning  of  high  grade,  which  should 
represent  the  American  type  of  higher  education  and  the  American  theory,  that  the  ideal 

L  °°nuS  -e  lcva  community,  and  thus  give  to  Brazil  a  complete  system  of  American  schools 
on  a  Christian  foundation. 

p  n  Permiss‘?n  ^ad  been  granted  to  the  Mission  in  1889,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
rrespyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  found,  at  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  an  unde¬ 
nominational  Christian  College,  and  this  was  it.  The  mission  school  had  grown  into  a  com¬ 
plete  graded  system  of  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school  instruction  with  more 
tnan  500  pupils  of  both  sexes,  having  a  Normal  class  for  training  its  own  teachers,  a  manual 
training  shop  under  skilled  direction— the  first  and  only  one  in  Brazil— and  a  Kindergarten, 
also  tne  first  one  m  Brazil.  It  was  patronized  by  all  classes  and  had  more  applicants  than 


College  Residence. 

places.  Out  of  it  had  come,  largely,  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  on  the  American 
k6  '  k  u  hPd  “me  to  Pro,vlde  an  American  College  for  the  pupils  of  the  American 
school  who  had  hmshed  the  graded  course,  and  for  as  many  others  as  cared  to  come  and 
could  pass  the  entrance  examinations. 

XT  As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  College  could  hold  property  in  Brazil  under  its 
k-Wk  ,°j  charter,  the  Board  of  Missions  turned  over  to  the  trustees  about  four  acres  of  land 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain  and  wife,  and  two  buildings,  one  used 
as  a  boarding  house  for  about  forty  pupils  of  the  school  ;  the  other,  built  with  funds  given  bv 
John  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  in  use  as  a  manual  training  school.  Through  another 
donation  of  5  000  square  meters  of  land,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  a  gift  of  $2,500  from 
Col.  J.  J.  McCook,  of  New  York,  and  funds  solicited  in  the  United  States,  contiguous  proper- 
ties  were  added  making  the  total  land  holdings  of  the  College  to-day  34,482  square  meters,  or 
about  8.6  acres,  located  in  what  was  formerly  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  S.  Paulo,  but  now  within 
city  limits  and  m  a  populous  neighborhood.  This  land  has  enormously  increased  in  value 
being  now  worth  two  hundred  times  its  original  cost. 

In  1891,  John  T.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  offered  to  the  College  $50,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  three-story  building,  to  be  known  as  Mackenzie  College  and  to  be  occupied 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Protestant  College.  Of  this  amount  only  $42,000  was  re- 
cmved  before  his  death  With  this  money  a  fine  building  was  erected  after  the  general  style 
of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Memorial  Hall  at  Williams  College.  This  is  now  the  main  College 
building,  occupied  for  recitations,  lectures  and  laboratory,  the  third  story  being  also  tempo¬ 
rarily  used  as  a  dormitory.  F 
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In  1 894,  an  additional  house  was  built  for  the  smaller  pupils  of  the  lower  school,  with 
funds  given  by  Dr.  Gunning,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  1896,  a  refectory  was  built  for  the 
college  students. 

This,  with  the  house  occupied  by  the  President,  and  a  small  house  on  the  land  pur¬ 
chased  by  Col.  McCook’s  gift,  constitutes  the  property  now  held,  in  fee  simple,  by  the  College. 

The  College  was  opened  in  1892,  with  a  small  class  of  students  who  had  completed  the 
course  in  the  Mission  school,  taking  up  the  equivalent  of  the  Senior  preparatory  work  of  the 
American  academy. 

It  was  found  that  students  entering  from  other  schools  came  very  poorly  prepared  as  to 
their  ability  to  study,  though  they  could  pass  our  entrance  examination,  and  that  the  class 
could  not  be  held  up  to  severe  college  work  without  a  larger  proportion  of  students  trained  in 
American  methods  of  study  ;  for  these  reasons  a  second  preparatory  year  was  added  and  the 
sequence  of  classes  interrupted  until  a  larger  group  from  the  lower  school  could  be  ensured. 
At  the  beginning  of  1894,  a  strong  class  came  up,  which  has  since  been  doing  satisfactory 
work.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  College.  We  are  now  assured  of  an  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  classes  advancing  regularly  towards  college  entrance.  The  rate  of  increase  has 
been  thirty-eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  spite  of  a  high  standard  of  entrance  examinations, 
for  all  who  have  not  come  regularly  up  through  the  graded  course,  and  the  high  grade  of  work 
demanded  after  entrance. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Day-  School. 

In  1895,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  transferred  to  the  College  the  entire  control  of 
all  departments  of  the  mission  school,  as  well  as  control  of  the  property,  thus  unifying  the 
work  of  education.  The  mission  schools  at  Bahia,  Larangeiras  and  Curityba  are  administered 
as  branches. 

The  total  enrollment  for  1897,  in  all  departments,  was  528  pupils  and  students;  of  this 
number  60  were  in  the  College.  The  class  in  full  work  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
54.  Six  who  had  been  conditioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  able  to  enter  the  class  in 
July.  The  branches  at  Curityba,  Bahia  and  Larangeiras  have  over  400  pupils. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Rev.  J.  ASPINWALL  HODGE,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  Penn . President 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  KNOX,  D.  D.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  .  Vice-President 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DULLES,  Jr  ,  Englewood,  N.  J .  . Secretary 

H.  M.  HUMPHREY,  Esq.,  87  Front  Street,  New  York  City  . Treasurer 

Rev.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  I).  D.,  University  Place,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  DONALD  MAC  LAREN,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  ROBERT  N.  WILSON,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  EDWIN  PACKARD,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  OGDEN,  New  York  City. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  (MACKENZIE)  COLLEGE,  AT 

S.  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

MACKENZIE  COLLEGE. 


H.  M.  LANE,  M.  D .  ...  President 

WILLIAM  A.  WADDELL,  B.  A.,  C.  E„  Ph.  D.  (Union)  .  .  Dean 

AUGUSTUS  F.  SHAW,  M.  A.  (Yale) .  .  .  Registrar 

LORENZO  C.  LYON,  M.  A.,  (Princeton) .  .  .  .  Librarian 

Rev.  M.  P.  B.  CARVALHOSA,  (Mission  Seminary,  1872). 


FRANCISCO  RODRIGUES  DOS  SANCTOS  SARAIVA,  Lit.  D.  and  D.  C.  L. 

(Coimbra,  1850). 

ANTONIO  DE  BARROS  BARRETO,  (Lieut.  Br.  Naval  School). 

ERNEST  CAPERAN  B.  L.  (University  Toulouse,  France). 

ALBERTO  LOEFGREN,  (Univ.  Stockholm,  Sweden). 

A.  R.  ALDRIDGE,  (Kingston,  England). 

LOIUS  RITTERBUSH,  (German-American  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

CHARLES  A.  ARMSTRONG,  (Winchester,  Eng.). 

EDUARDO  WALLER,  (Naas  Slojd-Seminar,  Sweden). 

Occasional  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  from  outsiders. 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  NORMAL  CLASS. 

MISS  MARGARET  SCOTT,  (S.  Jose  Normal) . Methods  and  Courses 

H.  M.  LANE,  M.  D .  ...  Director  Pedagogics;  Portuguese  Literature 

R.  K.  LANE  (Adelbert) .  Algebra,  Geometry,  English 

Mme.  SOPHIA  YUNKER  ....  .  .  French  and  French  Literature 

Mme.  E.  CARVALHO  (nee  Hess)  ....  . .  Latin  and  History 

BENEDICTO  DE  CAMPOS  ...  .  . Portuguese 

Rev.  M.  P.  B.  CARVALHOSA .  Bible;  Commercial  Branches 


CORPS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  GRADED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


MISS  SCOTT,  in  charge  of  Primary  and  Intermediate  Rooms. 


H.  M.  LANE,  Principal. 

R.  K.  LANE. 

MISS  MINNIE  BAXTER. 

MME.  YUNKER. 

MME.  CARVALHO. 

FRAULEIN  CLOTILDE  SPIERL1NG. 
MISS  EVANGELINE  ADAMS. 

MISS  ADA  LINDSEY. 

D.  BELLA  D.  CARVALHOSA. 

D.  EDUARDA  DE  MELLO. 

D.  MARGARIDA  DE  CAMARGO. 


D.  MARIA  PORTUGAL. 

D.  MARIANA  RIBEIRO. 

D.  BEATRIZ  TRULHOS. 

D.  MANOELITA  PEREIRA. 

D.  ADELIA  RIBEIRO. 

MISS  JESSIE  JUSTICE, 

In  school  at  Bahia,  temporarily, 
MISS  NELLIE  JUSTICE, 

In  school  at  Bahia,  temporarily, 
Rev.  M.  P.  B.  CARVALHOSA. 
BENEDICTO  F.  DE  CAMPOS. 


ASSISTANTS. 

AMELIA  DE  SOUSA.  IDA  ORECCHIA. 

ADA  LOEFGREN.  NOEMI  DA  CUNHA. 

Eleven  of  these  teachers  and  the  four  assistants  were  entirely  educated  in  the  school, 
from  primary  school  to  end  of  Normal  course 

THE  COLLEGE  YEAR. 

Being  situated  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  long  or  summer  vacation  comes  in 
December  and  January,  and  the  college  year  corresponds  to  the  calendar  year.  The  year  is 
divided  into  two  semesters;  the  first  beginning  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  and 
closing  on  the  last  Thursday  before  the  23rd  of  June;  the  second  beginning  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July  and  ending  on  the  last  Thursday  of  November. 

The  school  year  is  identical  with  that  of  the  college,  except  that  it  begins  two  days 
earlier  and  closes  a  day  later. 

The  national  holidays  of  Brazil  and  the  religious  holidays  of  the  Church  L^niversal  are 
observed. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  held  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first 
semester  and  the  Monday  preceding  the  second  semester  for  those  students  who  were 
conditioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  student  may  not  be  conditioned  in  more  than  two 
studies  and  these  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  college  conducts  a  six  years  course  under  one  administration  and  with  the  same 
faculty.  This  course  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  three  years  each.  The  first  consists  of 
two  years  of  High  School  work  and  the  Freshman  year  of  the  American  system  and  is  known 
as  the  Curso  Superior,  or  Gymnasium.  It  is  all  strictly  required  work  and  completes  the 
Disciplinary  studies.  This  is  the  second  section  of  the  secondary  course  of  six  years  and  is 
under  the  college  faculty,  the  first  section  being  in  the  lower  school.  The  second  division,  or 
College,  is  made  up  entirely  of  elective  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

For  admission  to  the  College  course,  a  student  must  be  *16  years  old,  of  good  moral 
character  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  subjects  embraced  in  the  first  five 
years  of  the  secondary  course.  In  the  regular  course  the  final  examination  would  come  a  year 
later,  but  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  formal  college  entrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  secondary  course  at  the  minimum  age  of  15*  years.  At  this  point  the  student  has 
had  the  full  equivalent  of  what  is  demanded  in  the  American  four  years  High  School  or 


A  Group  of  Pupils  in  “  Internato.” 

Preparatory  course  (much  more  in  Latin,  Portuguese  and  two  modern  languages).  The 
tl  maturity  ”  examination  is,  however,  not  held  until  the  secondary  course  is  completed,  which 
embraces  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  of  American  colleges. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

MATHEMATICS. 

All  of  algebra;  geometry,  analytic  and  descriptive;  trigonometry;  calculus,  land  sur¬ 
veying,  mechanical  drawing. 

Professors  Waddell,  Barreto  and  Instructor  Armstrong. 

MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

These  branches  receive  the  same  attention  as  is  given  in  American  colleges. 

Professors  Shaw  and  Frick  and  Instructor  Waller. 

PORTUGUESE. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  country  and  is  given  the  place  recently  accorded  to  English 
in  the  United  States.  It  takes  up  the  study  of  later  Latin,  out  of  regular  course,  with  that  ot 


♦Equivalent  in  physical  and  mental  development  to  17  or  18  years  in  our  country. 
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early  Portuguese,  which  is  a  kind  of  Latin.  It  continues  through  the  entire  school  and  college 
course.  Comparative  grammar  and  literature  very  thorough. 

Professors  Sanctos  Saraiva  and  Carvalhosa. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

This  branch  receives  much  more  attention  than  is  given  in  any  American  institution. 
^  he  study  of  English  and  French  commences  and  is  practically  finished,  as  to  the  grammar 
a/lc*  ability  to  translate  at  sight  and  write  fairly  well,  in  the  preparatory  school.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  of  secondary  course  the  students  receive  instruction  and  use  text-books  in 
French  and  English.  The  course  of  English  literature  and  reading  is  the  same  as  demanded 
in  American  colleges;  that  of  French  is  equivalent  to  that  demanded  by  the  French  Lycee. 
German  is  elective  and  is  little  studied. 

Professors  Caperan,  Lyon,  Armstrong  and  Aldridge. 


In  the  Laboratory. 

CHEMISTRY. 

This  takes  three  semesters;  all  of  second  and  half  of  third  year  in  laboratory. 
Professors  Shaw  and  Barreto.  1 


BIOLOGY. 

Two  years  required,  may  extend  through  the  entire  course, 
laboratory  work  and  comparative  studies. 

Professors  Lane,  Loefgren  and  Shaw. 


Field  work  in  botany; 


GEOLOGY-PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Through  the  fifth  year.  Chair  vacant.  Occasional  lectures  by  outside  professionals. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

General  history  required  three  semesters.  French  and  English  history  are  a  Dart  of  the 
respective  courses.  1  p  c 

Professors  Waddell  and  Sanctos  Saraiva. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Begins  at  the  fourth  year  and  receives  the  attention  given  in  Union  College 
Professors  Waddell  and  Carvalhosa. 


RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

Tw0wC0aUISnS’  0n^  in  E,nglish  f°r  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  theology,  under 
Professor  Waddell;  and  another  in  the  regular  course,  under  Professor  Sanctos  Saraiva  and 
include  criticisms  and  construction. 
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LATIN. 

This  branch  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  course,  in  the  grammar  school,  as  a  basis  of 
the  study  of  early  Portuguese.  In  the  College  and  University  course  it  receives  the 
development  only  possible  in  a  Latin  country.  The  professor  in  charge  of  this  branch  is  the 
author  of  a  Latino-Portuguese  dictionary,  an  advanced  Latin  grammar,  and  is  a  noted  scholar. 

GREEK. 

Greek  is  not  commenced  until  the  last  year  (the  3rd)  of  the  Gymnasium,  or  disciplinary, 
course.  Chassang’s  Grammar,  in  French,  three  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  one  book  of  the 
Iliad  are  read.  In  the  Literary  or  Classical  course  the  study  may  be  continued  as  in  corres¬ 
ponding  department  of  American  Colleges.  There  is  a  special  course  for  students  preparing 

for  the  study  of  theology  embracing  New  Testament  Greek.  . 

It  is  dropped  in  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses  at  end  of  third  year  or  omitted 
altogether  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

Professors  Caperan  and  Lyon. 


Back  view  of  buildings  from  the  Campus. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

New  and  Old  Testament  study  is  given  a  very  prominent  place  throughout  the  course, 
Old  Testament  characters,  divided  monarchies  and  location  of  Prophets;  Life  of  Christ. 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  New  Testament  studies,  etc.  The  Bible  is  used  as  a  text-book 

throughout. 

Prof.  Rev.  Carvalhosa. 

LAND  SURVEYING. 

There  is  a  special  course  in  what  is  known  in  Portuguese  as  “  Geographical  Engin¬ 
eering”— Land  Surveying.  In  second  year  much  field  work  is  done  with  level  and  transit. 
Line  Surveying.  Determination  of  Areas.  Farm  Surveying.  Use  of  Cham  Adjustment  of 
Instruments.  Field  Practice  in  Elementary  Triangulation.  Survey  of  Plantations.  Con¬ 
touring  and  Topographical  Surveys,  etc.,  etc. 

Profs.  Waddell  and  Frick.  .  ,  ,  , 

At  end  of  second  year  a  certificate  of  Land  Surveyor  is  given  to  students  who  have  done 
all  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

THE  SCIENCES. 

Are  taught  in  laboratory  and  field  as  practically  as  possible.  There  is  also  a  higher 
commercial  course  under  Professor  Carvalhosa. 

Only  three  courses  are  at  present  attempted — Scientific,  Engineering  and  Literary. 
The  Engineering  course  may  be  completed  at  end  of  third  year  by  eliminating  Greek  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  course.  The  Scientific  and  Literary  courses  are  completed  at  end  of  third 
year,  and  students  who  have  done  all  the  work  demanded  in  a  satisfactory  manner  receive 
the  degree  of  B.  S.,  B.  E.  or  B.  L. 
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.  For  the  Bachelor  s  degree  a  student  must  have  preserved  a  good  character  record,  pass 
thesis  forgraduTthln111011  m  every  subJect  designated  in  his  course  and  present  an  acceptable 

,  For  the  Master’s  degree  the  applicant  must  give  notice  to  the  Faculty,  a  year  in 
°*,.  5  lntenhon  to  try  for  the  degree,  present  a  printed  thesis  on  an  original  subject, 
nicti,  it  satisfactory,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  discuss  before  the  Faculty,  publicly.  The  de- 
grees  to  be  granted  by  Board  of  Trustees  on  recommendation  of  Faculty. 

n  t  e  future,  examinations  will  be  fiscalized  and  diplomas  issued  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

t  These  are  held  frequently,  informally,  and  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  reviews  than  a 
test  ot  knowledge.  They  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  or  student  and  are  both  written 
ana  oral,  the  monthly  examination  in  the  secondary  course  and  the  quarterly  in  the  college 
are  arranged  by  the  faculty  and  not  by  the  teachers. 

Ve  believe  there  has  been  more  miscarriage  of  good  intentions,  more  downright 
.  more  unnecfssary  suffering  resulting  from  the  old  "finals,'’  on  which  the  fate  of 
tne  student  was  made  to  depend,  than  from  any  other  of  the  old  erroneous  processes. 

i  he  student  is  ranked  on  the  work  done  throughout  the  year.  The  “  points  ”  honestly 
earned  are  not  to  be  lost  through  nervousness,  worry  or  home  trouble,  in  a  fatal  "final. 


In  the  Manual  Training  Shop. 

There  is  a  final  examination  for  the  “  maturity  ”  certificate  and  for  college  graduation  in 

~  ta"ure  is  pe™',,<!d  .>.=.«■<&« 

A  pupil  of  the  secondary  school  or  a  student  may  pass  on  his  record,  without  the  final  ■ 
or  may  recover  lost  ground  in  the  final,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  prolonged  and  thorough.  A 
high  annual  average  is  demanded  in  all  departments  to  enable  the  pupil  or  student  to  nass 
HUnggrade  t0  an°then  They  mUSt  know  wel1  the  subJ'ects  taught,  and  be  able  to  do  the 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  general  scope  of  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  Union 

College,  modified,  however,  to  suit  a  Latin  people  and  language  \ 

Disciplinary  work  through  study  of  languages  is  much  more  satisfactory  among  Latin 
peoples  than  that  obtained  through  the  study  of  mathematics  ;  modern  languages  therefore 
dip  into  the  courses  of  the  lower  school,  in  fact,  begin  with  the  first  primary  class  and  continue 
all  the  way  through.  They  awaken  early  the  habit  of  comparison  and  make  it  easy  to  study 
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College  work  commences  a  year  or  two  sooner  than  in  American  colleges,  as  the  first 
year  of  the  American  college  is  included  in  the  secondary  course.  The  disciplinary  work  is 
completed  at  a  point  corresponding  to  beginning  of  Sophomore  year  in  the  American  system. 

At  this  point  the  student  drops  the  general  course  and  selects  one  which  has  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  life  work,  whether  it  be  law,  medicine  or  some  other  department  of  activity.  The 
result  is  that  he  may  enter  the  professional  courses  two  years  in  advance,  and  may  finish  the 
engineering  course  and  receive  his  C.  E.,  with  an  additional  year. 

We  offer  at  present  three  courses. 

GENERAL  PLAN. 

The  periods  of  recitation  are  of  fifty  minutes.  In  field  and  laboratory  they  are  much 
longer.  A  certain  amount  is  demanded  and  student  must  take  as  much  time  as  is  needed  to 
accomplish  it.  No  equivalent  is  accepted  for  either  field  or  laboratory  work  and  no  student  is 
permitted  to  go  on  without  completing  this  part  of  his  work. 


Literary,  3  Years. 

Scientific,  3 

Years. 

Engineering,  3 

Years. 

Mathematics 

16$ 

Mathematics 

24$ 

Mathematics 

18%% 

Latin 

16# 

Science 

\8% 

Analytics 

Greek 

16* 

Greek 

16% 

Applied  M. 

^SX 

Science 

12$ 

Philosophy 

4 % 

Science 

22l/3% 

Philosophy 

8% 

Sociology 

\% 

Philosophy 

2% 

Sociology 

Bible 

9  Yi% 

Bible 

9  lA% 

Bible 

9lA% 

History 

Portuguese 

5 

History 

5  'At 

Portuguese 

5 

English 

5  lA% 

Portuguese 

5  X* 

English 

4% 

F  rench 

S  A% 

Electives 

8% 

F  rench 

4 % 

Electives 

X* 

— 

Electives 

6% 

— 

IOO 

— 

IOO 

ioo 

Minimum  recitations  seventeen  hours  a  week.  No  lectures  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year. 

About  60%  of  the  work  is  done  in  Portuguese. 

About  20%  of  the  work  is  done  in  English. 

About  20 %  of  the  work  is  done  in  French. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.  (IN  PORTUGUESE.) 

A  history  of  Brazil,  2nd  Edition. 

An  Elementary  Geography,  1 2th  Edition. 

A  Complete  Atlas  and  Geography —nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

A  Portuguese  Grammar,  4th  Edition. 

A  Text-book  on  language,  for  primary  teaching,  2nd  Edition. 

An  English  Method  for  Portuguese  learners,  3rd  Edition. 

A  series  of  7  Arithmetic  Tablets.  2d  Edition. 

Portuguese  Reading  Books,  a  series  of  4  books. 

American  Copy-books,— A  series  of  7  grades. 

A  set  of  24  Reading  Tablets. 


SYLLABI  : 

Complete  course  of  Portuguese  grammar  and  literature. 

Study  of  Arithmetic,  by  grades. 

Sacred  History,  40  lessons. 

Ancient  Geography,  6  lectures. 

Outlines  of  General  History,— a  three-years’  course. 

Latin,  notes  on  a  three  years’  course. 

Religious  Instruction, — general  principles  and  outline. 

Experiments  in  Chemistry. 

Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy, — comparative  studies. 

Method  of  study  of  Geography,  outlines  of  course. 

Principles  and  methods  of  study  of  Mathematics,  from  primary  lessons  in  numbers  to 
finish  of  College  course  for  teachers. 

The  study  of  modern  languages  in  grammar  school, — its  value  as  mental  discipline, — 
outline  of  course.  Observations  of  results  for  teachers. 


Port  of  Santos. 

Santos  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  Brazil,  having  been  founded  by  Braz 
Cubas  in  1543.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Island  of  Engua- 
Guaeu.  It  is  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo,  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  estimated  at  25,000.  It  has  a  good,  but  not  spacious  harbor,  and  is  supplied 
with  excellent  docks.  Through  it  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  State  of  S. 
Paulo  and  part  of  those  of  Southern  Minas  must  pass.  There  is  no  other  outlet. 
Its  over-sea  trade  for  1896  amounted  to  $  160,534,624,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country. 
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We  present  to  our  readers  the  portraits  of  his  Excellency,  Dr.  Manoel  Ferraz 
de  Campos  Salles,  the  President-elect  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  Exma.  Sra.  D.  Anna 
Gabriella  de  Campos  Salles,  his  wife,  who  will  grace  the  Palace  of  the  Cattete  for 
the  next  four  years,  as  the  first  lady  of  the  land.  We  regret  that  recent  photo¬ 
graphs  brought  from  Brazil  were  lost;  this  obliges  us  to  use  reprints  from 
European  papers  which  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Campos  Salles  was  born  in  Campinas,  in  1841.  His  father,  Francisco  de 
Paula  Salles,  was  not  as  highly  educated  as  his  son,  but  was  noted  for  his  rare 
good  sense,  intelligence,  generous  impulses,  uprightness  of  character — public 
and  private — liberal  views  and  sound  patriotism. 

The  President-elect  was  educated  at  S.  Paulo,  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Law  in  the  usual  way  and,  very  early  in  life,  espoused  Republican  principles; 
therefore,  when  the  Republic  came  he  naturally  went  to  the  front  and  has  been 
there  ever  since,  putting  into  practice  the  theories  of  government  he  so  ably 
defended  under  the  Empire. 

In. the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  we  gave  our  views  of  his  ability  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government;  since  then,  every  phase  of  his  character  and  life  have 
been  discussed  in  European  papers. 

In  1865,  he  married  his. cousin,  Exma.  D.  Anna  Gabriella  de  Campos  Salles, 
daughter  of  Jose  de  Campos  Salles,  the  well-known  veteran  Republican. 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  our  habits  and  manifestly  out  of  place  to  enlarge  upon 
the  personal  qualities  of  this  estimable  woman. 

We  may  say,  however,  that  she  is  not  only  a  representative  of  the  highest 
virtues  of  her  sex  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  member  of  society,  but  is  possessed 
of  rare  firmness  of  purpose  and  sagacity,  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  character 
only  found  among  women,  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  her  country  and  its  needs, 
political  acumen  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and  great  civic  courage. 

When  her  distinguished  husband,  during  the  critical  days  of  the  Republic, 
found  himself  hedged  about  with  difficulties  and  grave  dangers,  it  was  D.  Anna 
Gabriella’s  wise  insight  into  affairs,  clear  vision  and  unwavering  courage  that 
enabled  him  to  master  the  situation.  Brazil  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in 
the  wives  of  her  Presidents,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  Exma.  D.  Anna 
Gabriella.  In  the  arduous  duties  of  the  palace  she  will  have  the  efficient  support 
of  three  charming  and  accomplished  daughters. 


COFFEE. 


They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coffee. 
*  *  *  The  drink  comforteth  the  brain  and 
heart  and  helpeth  digestion. — Bacon. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  coffee,  though  it  has  been  in  use  for 
more  than  1,000  years.  Prior  to  the  18th  century,  all  the  coffee  used  in  Europe 
was  brought  from  Arabia  Felix,  via  the  Levant.  This  trade  was  broken  up 
when  the  vessels  of  England  and  Holland  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
1697,  Van  Horn  introduced  coffee  into  Batavia;  from  here  it  was  taken  to  France, 
and  from  France  to  Martinique  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1754,  Fr.  Villaso,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  took  a  plant  to  Rio  and  cultivated  it  in  the  garden  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Anthony.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  somewhat  obscure.  It 
has  been  said  to  come  from  kahxvah ,  an  Arabic  word,  but  this  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  far-fetched,  as  coffee  did  not  originate  in  Arabia,  and  it  doubtless  had  a 
name  when  it  was  brought  there.  In  all  probability  the  word  is  derived  from 
Kaffa,  the  name  of  a  province  in  Abyssinia  where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state. 

The  coffee  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  coffea,  order  Rubicese,  and  is  related 
to  the  Cape  Jasmine  and  Bouvardis ,  and  also  to  the  little  spring  “bluet  ”  of  our 
pastures.  Among  the  many  varieties  the  C.  Arabica,  the  C.  Occidentalis  and  the 
C.  Liberica  are  the  best  known.  The  coffee  of  commerce  is,  however,  the  C. 
Arabica,  though  the  C.  Liberica  bid  fair  a  few  years  ago  to  become  a  strong  rival 
because  it  was  better  able  to  resist  the  leaf  disease  that  was  ravaging  the  East. 
It  was,  however,  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  its  cultivation  in  Ceylon  was  soon 
abandoned. 

Coffee  is  an  evergreen,  and  usually  grows  from  a  single  shaft,  though  it  is  often 
seen  in  Brazil  growing  in  bunches  of  six  or  eight  slender  trunks.  It  has  long, 
smooth  and  shining  dark  green  leaves,  with  fragrant  white  flowers  growing  in 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  branches.  The  berries  are  formed  in  clusters  varying 
in  number  from  three  to  twelve,  and  have  either  very  short  stems  or  none  at  all. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  resembles  a  medium  sized  ripe  cranberry  in  size,  shape  and 
color.  Each  berry  contains  two  seeds  embedded  in  a  yellowish,  sweetish  pulp. 
Each  seed  is  shaped  like  an  irregular  half  sphere,  so  that,  when  the  two  surfaces 
are  together,  they  form  almost  a  perfect  sphere.  The  pulp  is  removed  by  a 
pulping  process,  the  thin  parchment  skin  is  taken  off  and  the  berry  is  polished. 
When  this  process  is  completed  we  have  the  coffee  of  commerce. 

Sometimes  the  berry  contains  only  one  seed,  the  other  having  failed  to  develop. 
This  seed  is  almost  round,  but  retains  the  central  crease  common  to  the  perfect 
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seed,  and  is  known  as  the  pea-berry  or  male  berry.  Much  of  the  Mocha  collee 
is  of  this  kind,  and  the  same  is  found  in  India  and  in  the  Mamamguape  region 
of  Brazil.  It  is  also  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  kinds  of  collee, 
just  as  imperfect  or  dwarfed  cherries  and  apples  are  found  on  the  trees  with 
perfect  fruit.  This  peculiar  growth  of  coffee  is  screened  out  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  and  sold  as  a  separate  grade. 

There  is  no  great  difference  between  the  varieties,  and  what  there  is  may  be 
the  result  of  different  conditions.  The  C.  Arabica  is  a  shrub  from  four  to  eight 
feet  high,  with  leaves  slightly  broader  than  those  of  the  common  Brazilian 
“  native.  ”  It  has  from  four  to  six  berries  in  each  cluster,  and  the  almost  stemless 
fruit  is  very  liable  to  fall  before  ripening.  The  C.  Liberica  is  a  tree  from  twelve 
to  thirty  feet  high,  having  longer,  narrower  leaves  and  larger  berries  formed  in 
clusters,  from  seven  to  twelve  in  number,  which  remain  fast  to  the  limb  long 
after  ripening.  The  il  native”  Brazilian  is  also  a  larger  tree  than  the  Mocha, 
having  longer  leaves,  standing  more  upright  on  the  branches,  with  from  five 
to  ten  short  stemmed  berries  in  a  cluster. 


Picking  Coffee. 

C.  Arabica  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  real  home  of  the  shrub  is  Abyssinia,  where  it 
grows  wild.  The  date  of  its  appearance  in  Arabia  is  not  known,  but  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  cultivated  there  for  centuries  in  the  provinces  of  Yemen  and  Wady 
Negram.  It  was  formerly  taken  from  these  places  to  Mocha  for  shipment,  but 
now  goes  to  Aden.  There  is  no  coffee  grown  in  or  near  Mocha.  (1)  Nowadays, 
there  is  no  genuine  Mocha  coffee,  that  is,  coffee  grown  in  Yemen  or  Wady 
Negram,  ever  found  west  of  Constantinople,  because  all  that  is  raised  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Turkey. 

Coffee  may  be  grown  anywhere  beyond  frost  line,  where  the  climate  is  neither 
too  dry  nor  too  moist,  as  extremes  are  fatal  to  its  successful  growth.  It  is  usually 
planted  on  the  steep  slopes  of  mountains,  1,000  or  more  feet  above  sea  level,  but 
it  can  be  profitably  grown  on  lands  not  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
has  been  successfully  grown  on  the  campos  or  plains  near  Casa-Banca  in  the  State 
of  S.  Paulo,  Brazil.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  fertile  flat  lands,  that  can  be 
properly  drained,  should  not  produce  coffee. 

The  trees  bear  when  from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  The  Bourbon  variety, 
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years  old  in  full  vigorous  bearing.  S  ’  trees  fift>' 

baIhto  aiVooaogetrieid  or  ^  *  no^/  ^  fl'°m  five  t0  fifteen  years  old’  is  100  an-o- 

tKTre^whiir  -“r  T^olnTtl 

s  iad^{?^r?r  u^r;r^r;r 

is  is  double  what  was  produced  formerly  in  the  Rio  zone.  (2)  When  we  consider 

Sr  tree^cTn  ser0^1?-115  C0Untries  the  yieId  is  a  little  more  than  one  pound 
1  ’  e,  can  ,see  what  immense  natural  advantages  Brazil  has  P 

The  rapid  decline  of  coffee  planting  in  the  West  Indies,  and  its  total  failure 


in  Ceylon  and  many  other  parts  of  the  East,  leave  Brazil  with  but  few  strong 
competitors.  Brazil  now  produces  two-thirds  of  all  the  coffee  in  the  world  Thf 

was  r2?6eoLaSh f  POrftCd  fr°m  B;azil  l8°9'  In  i85S'  the  total  amount  exported 
vas  3 ,256,089  bags  of  132  pounds  each,  valued  at  nearly  $25,000,000  In  those 

days  its  culture  was  confined  to  the  eastern  Minas,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  banks 

of  the  Parahyba,  between  the  Mantigueira  and  the  coast  range.  It  is  now  raised 
in  at  least  seven  of  the  states.  iaisea 

In  1 8 74,  it  was  estimated  that  in  all  Brazil  there  were  not  more  than  530  000  000 
trees  in  the  state  of  S.  Paulo  and  the  narrow  strip  of  Southern  Mina’s  tribu¬ 
tary  to  Santos,  there  are  to-day  nearly  that  number;  S.  Paulo  alone  has  soo 
000,000  trees.  ouu, 

When  one  reads,  in  the  market  reports,  the  great  number  of  names  used  to 
designate  the  different  kinds  of  coffee,  he  is  confused,  but  he  must  remember  that 
these  names  refer  to  the  place  from  which  the  berry  is  shipped,  and  that  the  coffee 
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all  belongs  practically  to  the  same  species,  either  the  C.  Liberica  or  theC.  Arabica 

For  many  years  the  Brazilian  Government  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense 
to  introduce  the  best  coffee  plants  in  the  world  into  Brazil,  free  of  cost  to  the 
planter,  and  has  kept  up  costly  experimental  stations  for  testing  them.  There 
are  to-day  large  plantations  in  S.  Paulo  where  pure  Java  from  imported  Java 
seeds  is  grown  exclusively  ;  there  are  also  many  plantations  where  only  Bour¬ 
bon  coffee  is  produced,  and  others  that  raise  only  Mocha  ;  the  Mocha  of  Serra  da 
Mamamguape  is  as  good  as  any  raised  in  Arabia. 

As  a  beverage,  coffee  is  valuable  for  its  stimulating  influence  upon  the  system; 
it  produces  a  buoyancy  of  feeling  with  no  unpleasant  reaction,  lessens  the  sense 
of  fatigue,  and  sustains  the  body  under  prolonged  muscular  strain.  It  is  par 
excellence ,  the  poor  man’s  drink,  “the  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates.” 
The  active  principle  upon  which  coffee  depends  for  its  peculiar  action  is  caffeine  or 
t Heine ,  which  is  also  found  in  tea,  matte ,  guarana,  and  other  plants.  Its  chemical 
formula  is  C8  H10  N4  O2,  rather  a  complex  affair.  Coffee  contains  less  tannic  acid 
than  tea,  and  does  not  retard  the  action  of  the  bowels,  or  disturb  digestion  ;  it 
refreshes  and  stimulates,  while  it  retards  tissue  waste. 

High  prices  stimulate  adulteration;  various  ingredients  have  been  used,  among 
which  chicory,  carrots,  dandeloin  roots,  barley,  buckwheat  and  corn  are  the  best 
known;  in  Brazil,  the  carnauba  nut  is  mixed  with  coffee.  None  of  these  substances 
are  harmful,  and  some  are  really  beneficial  though  they  do  not  contain  the  essen¬ 
tial  caffeine.  Adulterations  are  only  found  in  ground  coffee,  though  an  ingenious 
fellow,  during  the  recent  high  prices,  counterfeited  the  green  berry  by  moulding 
some  kind  of  a  mass  into  the  same  shape,  and  flavoring  it  with  coffee  extract. 
At  the  present  low  rates  of  coffee,  there  is  little  inducement  to  adulterate  or 
counterfeit  it. 

If  the  seed  is  roasted  to  a  reddish  brown  it  loses  16  per  cent,  in  weight,  and 
gains  30  per  cent,  in  bulk  ;  if  to  a  dark  brown,  the  loss  in  weight  is  20  per  cent, 
and  the  gain  in  bulk  is  50  per  cent.  In  roasting,  the  percentage  of  caffeine  is 
lessened  and  the  aroma  is  increased  ;  the  aroma  is  exceedingly  diffusible  and 
volatile,  escaping  if  the  coffee  is  kept  long  after  roasting  ;  for  this  reason  the 
roasted  coffee  of  trade  is  covered  with  some  light  substance,  such  as  the  white 
of  an  egg,  pure  albumen,  to  confine  the  aroma. 

In  Brazilian  homes,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  offer  a  cup  of  coffee  to  visitors, 
the  coffee  is  roasted  and  ground  afresh  each  time  it  is  served.  It  is  not  boiled 
as  in  this  country,  but  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  packed  in  a  conical 
woolen  bag;  hot  water  is  then  poured  through  it  twice,  and  it  is  a  percolation 
instead  of  a  decoction,  that  is  served  as  a  delicous  cup  of  coffee. 

The  vast  area  of  inexhaustible  red  lands  of  the  state  of  S.  Paulo,  and  immunity 
from  the  leaf  disease  that  has  detroyed  the  industry  in  Ceylon  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  West  Indies,  point  to  that  part  of  Brazil  as  the  great  coffee  producing 
centre  of  the  world,  with  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  enter  into  competition. 
One  thing  that  has  operated  against  Brazilian  coffee  is  the  heavy  expense  of  the 
great  Fazendas ,  as  compared  with  the  small  farm  and  simple  plant  of  other 
countries  ;  the  lack  of  care  in  picking  and  preparing  the  berry,  and  the  haste  in 
getting  the  crop  to  market  have  also  been  most  detrimental;  it  has  always  been 
a  question  of  quantity  rather  than  quality.  (3) 

Things  are  bound  to  change  with  low  prices  and  competition  with  foreign 
capital.  Coffee  is  really  the  crop  which  the  small  farmer  can  produce  best.  He 
can  take  care  of  from  2,000  to  10,000  trees,  prune,  fertilize  and  keep  them  clean, 
pick  the  berry  when  ripe  and  dry  the  fruit;  he  can  then  take  it  to  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  factory  where  it  can  be  cleaned  and  made  ready  for  market  much  cheaper  than 
he  can  do  it  himself.  Meanwhile,  he  is  cultivating  his  corn,  rice,  beans, 
mandioca  and  sugar,  and  raising  his  cattle  and  swine. 

During  the  recent  high  prices  of  coffee,  these  staples  were  all  imported,  thus 
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increasing  the  cost  of  living,  and,  consequently,  the  expense  of  raising  coffee  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  when  prices  went  down,  the  large  planter  found  himself 
unable  to  get  hts  crops  to  market  without  loss.  Undera  proper  ad  ustment  of  tSngs 
colfee  can  be  produced  considerably  below  the  present  price,  as  has  been  Droved 

by  some  of  the  foreign  companies,  and  even  at  a  larger  prifit  than  the  western 

American  farmer  realises  on  his  corn  at  30  cents,  oLisLhea,  a,  80  ce«s  "er 

wh!"  f°Ime,r  tlmes ‘n  Brazil,  it  was  easy  to  say  just  when  the  blossom  would  come 
what  effect  on  the  coming  crop  a  frost,  a  drought,  a  heavy  rain  or  hail  storm 
w  ould  have,  also  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  be  marketed,  and  elaborate 
statistical  tables  were  made  and  studied.  All  that  has  changed  The  area  now 
occupied  by  coffee  is  too  great  to  be  seriously  affected  by  any  iocal  accident  or 


Washing  Coffee. 

mishap  the  range  of  latitude  is  so  great,  that  when  the  flowers  are  coming  out 
m  one  district,  the  ripe  fruit  is  being  gathered  in  another,  so  that  coffee  arrives 
in  market  all  the  year  around.  (4)  '  arnves 

,*n.  Spite  ^  the  £reat  faI1  in  Pr>ces,  we  cannot  expect  any  diminution  in  coffee 
?  fy  ting>  rathei  an  increase,  as  the  new  planting  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
falling  off  of  the  old  from  decay  and  old  age. 

®mgular  fact  that,  while  English  and  German  capital  has  been  attracted 

canital  anfl6  ln.dustry  0  Brazil,  and  large  sums  have  been  invested,  American 

anrac  ive  to  S^PnS  n  ^  "°\  Ms  ^  °Pening’  which  is  particularly 

t  e  small  farmer,  but  have  been  looking  up  the  same  thing  in  the 
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Sandwich  Islands  and  Mexico,  where  the  conditions  are  far  less  favorable.  For 
fifty  years,  coffee  planting  in  Brazil  has  been  the  most  profitable  farming  in  the 
world.  The  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  state  and  city  of  S.  Paulo  is  a  proof 
of  this  The  growth  of  the  coffee  industry  has  increased  the  city  from  a  college 
town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  to  a  cosmopolitan  city  of  225,000  inhabitants,  and  has 

gridironed  the  state  with  railways.  c 

To  engage  in  coffee  planting  on  the  magnificent  scale  of  the  Brazilian  baztn- 
deiro  requires  a  large  capital;  these  great  plantations  run  from  200  000  to 

1  000  000  trees,  and  some  of  the  large  companies  have  several  millions  of  trees^ 
The  small  farmer,  who  limits  his  coffee  orchard  to  5,000  or  10,000  trees  and 
devotes  himself  to  other  crops  at  the  same  time,  can  produce  and  market  his 

coffee  at  half  the  cost  of  the  great  planter.  ,  .. 

The  process  of  putting  out  a  coffee  orchard  is  very  simple  for  the  small 
farmer  He  first  clears  the  virgin  forest  by  cutting  down  the  trees,— -he  may 
leave  standing  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  by  girdling  the  trees,— this  wont 
can  be  done  when  other  farm  work  is  slack.  After  giving  the  trees  time  to  dry 
thoroughly  he  sets  fire  to  them,  clears  away  the  unburned  brush  and  lays  out  the 
land  in&squares.  All  this  can  be  done  at  an  expense  of  from  7o$ooo  to  ioo$ooo 
per  alqueire  (6  acres).  (On  large  plantations  the  minimum  cost  is  i5o$ooo  for 
the  clearing  alone).  Holes  are  dug  for  the  plants  or  seed,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  8  to  12  feet  apart,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land;  the  richer  the  land, 
the  farther  apart  the  holes  are  made.  The  holes  are  six  to  eight  inches  deep. 
Some  planters  prefer  to  start  the  plants  in  a  nursery  and  set  them  out  when  a 
few  inches  high;  others  plant  the  seed,— two  or  three  in  each  hole  The  holes 
are  covered  with  bark  or  chips,  making  a  sort  of  a  roof,  until  the  plants  are 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  hot  sun.  During  the  first  two  years,  corn  and  beans 
may  be  planted  between  the  rows,  and  the  expense  of  cleaning  is  thus  reduced  to 
almost  nothing  by  the  value  of  these  side  crops,  which  the  small  farmer  cultivates 
with  his  regular  help  hired  by  the  year;  but  which  the  large  planter  loses  alto¬ 
gether  as  they  belong  to  the  men  who  clean  the  coffee  trees  at  so  much  a 
thousand.  The  coffee  tree,  at  bearing  age,  has  cost  the  small  farmer  from  500 
reis  to  i$ooo  against  the  3$ooo  and  upwards  which  they  cost  the  large  planter 
who  lets  the  work  out  by  contract.  The  small  farmer  also  does  the  picking, 
dryino-  and  hauling  to  the  mill  at  a  relatively  insignificant  cost;  he  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  &a  better  grade  of  coffee  than  the  great  Fazendeiro,  because  he  can  take 

better  care  of  the  trees.  . 

On  the  great  plantation,  all  this  is  done  with  an  elaborate  and  expensive  plant, 
the  picking  is  badly  done,  for  the  trees  are  stripped  by  the  men  paid  bv  the 
bushel,  and  the  coffee  is  pulped,  dried  and  rushed  to  the  market  with  all  speed, 
because  the  planter  has  generally  spent  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  his  agent  is  in 
a  hurry  for  his  money.  The  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  which  obtained 
in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  South,  when  Cotton  was  King. 

d)  in  recent  statistics  of  the  coffee  trade  of  Arabia,  mention  is  only  made  of  Aden  as  the  port 
of  shipment.  The  last  available  figures  show  that  54,091  bags  of  coffee  were  imported  for  re-export 

against  a  total  shipment  outward  of  only  69,870  bags.  . 

(2)  In  the  rich  lands  of  S.  Paulo  the  distance  between  plants  is  being  increased  to  14  x  14 
or  even  to  18  x  18  palmos  (8  inches).  At  16  palmos  an  Alqueire  of  6  acres  will  hold  about 

2  400  trees,  which  one  man  may  attend  easily  and  cultivate  his  crops  of  beans,  corn,  rice,  etc. 
If  the  yield  be  100  arrobas  of  cleaned  coffee  to  the  1,000  trees  the  product  of  one  man  s  work 

WC(4)d  In  "1882  the  Rio  Zone,  i.  e.,  the  country  whose  coffee  is  sent  to  Rio  for  shipment— N.  E. 
Minas,  N.  S.  Paulo,  Rio,  and  part  of  Espirito  Santo-had  850,265,450  trees  ;  while  S  Paulo 
Zone  i  e.,  the  country  tributary  to  Santos — all  of  S.  Paulo  except  the  extreme  North  and  a 
strip  of  S  Minas— had  only  141,279,1 12  trees.  Since  then  the  proportions  have  changed,  the 
Rio  Zone  has  fallen  off  and  the  S.  Paulo  has  increased  to  more  than  500,000,000  trees.  The 
average  production  in  the  Rio  Zone  under  the  old  regime  was  333  Grams  per  tree,  while  S 
Paulo  was,  even  then,  835  Grams.  The  average  is  about  the  same  in  Rio  now  ;  in  S.  Paulo  it 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  better  species  of  coffee  and  improved  culture. 

(4)  Many  large  planations  are  changing  hands,  and  coffee  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
crop  of  small  sitios;  this  will.result  undoubtedly  in  less  haste  in  getting  coffee  to  market. 
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BRAZIL  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  Comparison. 


bidlr™rritoSaiag^LMn  "'T  T  ma”y  P0in,s  of  resemblance, 

amlseuiement  coincides  “-both  prLcSly' “,^rd"cov"y 

Portugal  and  her  South  American  colony,  and  England  ind'her'  North'S'"1"  °' 

^£?BSSj"Yr- 

t'oTebei  “d  secur^theVbhTpendtm^^^fn^ovTfo  bf°'h 

of  bb'r“- 

fStFHE--  “  sa  Maa-a  « 

Jrs;bih,eos‘ahs„prei  ^  st  r ahe  is 

and  light  and  she  has  become  the  mother  oT  rSions68  ^  Centr6S  °f  Clvlllzatlon 
ha"dlcaPPed.  t>«  Will,  tve  believe,  win  in  due  time  3  e  '  e  race'  st,n  heavdy 

ou,ro£r  ,S'fS  mottle r„f^Jed  £ 

^  ^  in"“e"“  °f  the  "'d*h- 
Th4“™  caoses  °f  this  remarkab,e  diff<ire"“- 

f *  queStl°n  of  race  nor  opportunity  with  Portugal,— both  were  in  her 

ilZis  dsewhere33  ^“TT"  the  V“dict'  .  Tha  aa™  oatfee  produced  the  same 
.  •  ■  T7  ,  ,  ortugal  is  not  alone  in  representing  a  phase  of  life  out  of 

Id  nnfrng  1  passed  tW?  Centuries  ago.  The  atrophy  or  her  moral  intellectual 
plete  tha??LTofesVaSir  n0t|Ceable.  because  ™re  symmetrical  and  com- 

they  not  prosper  >  P  ‘  ^  PC°ple  are  mdustnous  and  peaceable.  Why  do 

The  obvious  and  controlling  force  is  religion.  Protestant  nations  have  a  life 
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and  vigor  not  found  in  any  people  wholly  under  the  sway  of  modern  Rome.  1  his 
is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in  the  United  States,  where  Protestantism  has  been  able, 
by  simple  contact  with,  and  under  the  protection  of  free  institutions,  to  elevate  the 
Roman  church  and  revive  in  it  the  smouldering  embers  of  spiritual  life,  until  it  is 
to-day  the  strongest  and  purest  representative  of  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  in 
the  world.  We  have  no  question  with  the  sincere  Roman  Catholic  who  lives  up 
to  his  light,— we  have  many  old  and  dear  friends  among  them,— our  contention  is 
for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  vital  Christianity  which  Protest¬ 
antism  represents,  as  opposed  to  an  oppressive  ecclesiastical  machine,  subversive 

of  both  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  action. 

The  heritage  which  Spain  and  Portugal  left  their  South  American  colonies 
under  papal  rule,  was  priestly  tyranny  and  corruption,  ignorance  of  the  masses 
and  illegitimacy;  defective  morality,  superstition,  bigotry  or  open  unbelief, 
external  forms  of  religion  degenerated  into  downright  idolatory;  chronic  revolu¬ 
tion  and  bankruptcy.  ...  ,  „ 

Great  Britain  bequeathed  to  her  North  American  colony  liberty  of  conscience 
and  action  ;  education  of  the  people,  pure  Christian  family  life,  morality,  woman 
elevated  and  respected  ;  a  deep  rooted  religious  sense  and  a  strong  conviction  of 
individual  responsibility  ;  happiness  and  prosperity.  ,.  , 

Rome  fights  for  mediaeval  intolerance,  magnifying  the  externals,  but  disregard¬ 
ing  life  and  conscience.  Protestantism  stands  for  absolute  liberty  of  conscience 
a  clean  Christian  life  with  little  regard  for  externals.  Rome  lets  mariolatry  and 
saint  worship  supersede  Christianity  ;  creeds  and  dogmas  are  magnified,  religion 
is  made  a  compact,  a  transaction;  spiritual  life  and  personal  service  are  minimized. 
Protestantism  takes  the  word  of  God,  and  wants  no  priestly  interpretation. 

stands  for  Christ  alone.  v. 

Concerning  Romanism  in  Brazil,  a  writer,  whose  friendship  and  impartiality 
cannot  be  questioned,  says  :  “What  strikes  one  regarding  the  religious  condition 
“  of  Brazil  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  religion.  In  this  respect  it  is  strangely 
“  unlike  other  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Not  only  has  religion 
“  degenerated  from  being  a  thing  of  conviction  to  a  mere  habit  but  it  has 
“  become  a  habit  to  pay  no  attention  to  its  outward  forms  even.  Few  attem 

“  church  or  confess.”  , 

The  transformation  of  a  nation  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  transformation 

of  the  individual.  The  power  to  transform  the  individual  is  found  only  m  the 
New  Testament  of  fesus  Christ,  undiluted  by  human  erroi. 


HOW  PORTUGAL  LOST  THE  PHILPIPINES. 


We  who  see  Portugal  in  the  period  of  her  decay  and  almost  total  eclipse,  cannot 
understand  how  so  small  a  nation,  occupying  so  insignificant  a  portion  of  Europe 

_ <<  only  a  veranda,”  as  one  of  her  writers  has  said — should  cut  so  important  a 

figure  in  the  world’s  history  as  she  did  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Early  in  the  nth  century  Prince  Henry,  “the  Navigator,  of  Portugal, 
obtained  from  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  a  Bull  which  gave  to  Portugal  all  disco\eries 
between  Cape  Hun,  in  Morocco,  and  India.  In  1472  St.  Thomas,  Annobon  and 
Prince’s  Islands  were  added.  When  the  equator  was  passed  and  Fernando  Po 
gave  his  name  to  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biefra,  he  seized  500  leagues  of  the 
African  coast  and  the  King  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  “  Lord  of  Guinea 

Very  early  in  the  days  of  discovery  and  conquest,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  the  most  catholic  sovereigns  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  his 


*  \  -ll/z  degrees  were  reckoned  as  a  league. 
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equally  catholic  Majesty,  John  II  of  Portugal,  fell  out  about  the  ownership  of 
the  land  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Like  faithful  children  of  the  Church,  they  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Holy  Father  at  Rome,  Pope  Alexander  VI,  a  Spaniard,  who  cut  the  gordian  knot 
by,  giving  them  the  earth,  and  setting  the  limits  of  their  respective  possessions. 
An  imaginary  line  was  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  ioo  degrees  west  of  the 
Azores  or  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands;  all  west  of  this  line  was  to  belong  to  Spain, 
and  all  east  of  it  to  Portugal.  King  John  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  1  reaty  of 
Tordeselhas  was  made  in  1494,  giving  to  Portugal  all  lands  east  of  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  360  leagues  from  the  most  western  point  of  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands  and 
all  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  Spain  was  allotted  all  lands  west  of 
this  line,  ignoring  completely  all  other  nations. 

Fernao  de  Magalhaes,  or,  as  we  write  it,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  and  Ruy  Faleiro, 
both  Portuguese  subjects,  who  had  differences  with  their  king  on  account  of  some 
petty  pensions,  offered  their  services  to  Spain.  Both  had  served  two  years  with 
Albuquerque,  and  knew  all  about  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East. 

Magellan  represented  to  Charles  V,  who  then  ruled  over  Spain,  that  he  was 
sure  the  world  was  round,  a  theory  then  credited  by  few.  He  declared  his  ability 
to  find  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  than  any  known  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
would  prove  that  the  Moluccas,  rich  spice  islands,  were  within  Spanish  territory. 
Charles  V  had  a  small  fleet  fitted  out  and  sent  Magellan  with  his  companion  in 
charge,  well  equipped  for  those  days.  He  went  south  against  the  express  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  treaty,  and  discovered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  His  fleet 
crossed  the  broad  Southern  ocean,  passed  the  Ladrones  and  the  then  unknown 
Philippines,  inspected  the  Moluccas,  and  returned  by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Magellan  lost  his  life,  and  out  of  the  five  vessels  which  comprised  his  fleet, 
only  one  returned  under  the  command  of  Sebastian  del  Cano,  who  brought 
Magellan’s  written  report  of  the  expedition  and  a  map  of  the  route,  showing  that 
all  of  the  spice  islands  and  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  within  the  180 
degrees  belonging  to  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  Tordeselhas.  f  In  the  map  Magellan 
had  deliberately  cut  out  40  degrees  of  longitude  and  brought  the  whole  archi¬ 
pelago  within  Spain’s  half  of  the  world.  He  concealed  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  miles  in  a  degree  of  longitude  decreases  towards  the  pole. 

Portugal  protested  and  declared  war,  which  continued  two  years,  when  the 
celebrated  ‘‘Congress  of  Notabilities  ’’  was  held  in  a  small  frontier  town  to  discuss 
the  matter  and  discover  the  real  facts.  Portugal  was  at  a  manifest  disadvantage. 
Magellan  was  the  first  and  only  man  who  had  sailed  around  the  world,  and  his 
map  of  the  southern  seas  was  the  only  document  extant.  Spain  refused  to  give  up 
her  alleged  rights,  and  Portugal  held  on  to  the  islands.  The  matter  was  finally 
compromised  by  an  indemnity  of  350,000  cruzados  of  the  gold  of  Molucca,  which 
Portugal  paid  to  Spain  for  the  supposed  17 >4  degrees  of  Spanish  sea  which  she 
held.  A  new  line  was  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  starting  from  the  Ladrones. 
This  division  gave  to  Portugal  all  west  and  south  of  the  line,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  180  degrees  from  the  other  line  drawn,  360  leagues  west  of  Cape  de  Verde. 
This  treaty  was  approved  by  Pope  Julian  II  in  the  Bull:  ELci  qucs  pro  boiio  pacts, 
and  the  matter  was  settled. 

Years  afterwards  a  Spanish  expedition  discovered  the  Philippines,  so  named 
after  Philip  II,  who  was  then  King  of  Spain.  These  islands,  though  many 
degrees  within  Portugal’s  line,  were  taken  possession  of  by  Spain.  1  ortugal 
protested,  and  would,  undoubtedly,  have  obtained  possession  of  them  had  it  not 
been  for  the  disaster  to  the  Portuguese  arms  in  Africa,  which  threw  Portugal  into 
the  hands  of  Spain,  where  she  remained  for  sixty  years.^  This  period  is  known 
in  Portuguese  history  as  the  “  Sixty  YTars  of  Captivity. 


j"  See  this  map  in  the  History  de  las  Indian  Orientaes,  by  Herrera. 
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When  Portugal  finally  regained  her  independence  she  was  her  viable 

was  more  interested  in  settling  the  boundaries  north  and  south  ^  ^  vajuabl 
South  American  colonies;  so  the  Philippines  remained  with  Spain  thro 
rather  than  by  right.  Had  Portugal  retained  them  it  the 

they  like  many  other  of  her  Eastern  possessions,  would  have  fallen  into 
hands  of  the  English,  and  their  whole  history  would  have  been  changed. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  LOST  SOUL. 


We  venture  to  reproduce  this  plaintive  ihet'iSof".!.. ' 

SSSd  SSST^  which  the  .udians  c.l, 

^^Ar=“L«oitaSnStions  of  this  poem  is  on,  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Brasil.  D. 
Pedro  II.,  a  warm  admirer  of  Whittier. 

In  that  black  forest,  where,  when  day  is  done, 

With  a  snake’s  stillness  glides  the  Amazon 
Darkly  from  sunset  to  the  rising  sun, 

A  cry,  as  of  the  pained  heart  of  the  wood, 

The  long,  despairing  moan  of  solitude 
And  darkness  and  the  absence  of  all  good, 


Startles  the  traveller,  with  a  sound  so  drear, 

So  full  of  hopeless  agony  and  fear 

His  heart  stands  still  and  listens  like  his  ear. 

The  guide,  as  if  he  heard  the  dead-bell  toll 
Starts,  drops  his  oar  against  the  gunwale  s  thole, 
Crosses  himself,  and  whispers,  “A  Lost  Soul. 

“No,  Senhor,  not  a  bird.  I  know  it  well. 

It  is  the  pained  soul  ®f  some  infidel 
Or  cursed  heretic  that  cries  from  hell. 

“  Poor  fool!  with  hope  still  mocking  his  despair, 
He  wanders,  shrieking  on  the  midnight  air 
For  human  pity  and  for  Christian  prayer. 

“  Saints  strike  him  dumb!  Our  Holy  Mother  hath 
No  prayer  for  him  who,  sinning  unto  death,  ^ 
Burns  always  in  the  furnace  of  God’s  wrath. 

Thus  to  the  baptized  pagan's  cruel  lie, 

Lending  new  horror  to  that  mournful  cry, 

The  voyager  listens,  making  no  reply. 

Dim  burns  the  boat  lamp:  shadows  deepen  round, 
From  giant  trees  with  snake-like  creepers  wound, 
And  the  black  water  glides  without  a  sound. 


But  in  the  traveller’s  heart  a  secret  sense 
Of  nature  plastic  to  benign  intents, 

And  an  Eternal  Good  in  Providence, 

Lifts  to  the  starry  calm  of  heaven  his  eyes; 

And  lo!  rebuking  all  earth's  ominous  cries, 

The  cross  of  pardon  lights  the  tropic  skies. 

“  Father  of  all!  ”  he  urges  his  strong  plea, 

“  Thou  lovest  all:  thy  erring  child  may  be 
Lost  to  himself,  but  never  lost  to  Thee! 

“  All  souls  are  Thine;  the  wings  of  morning  bear 
None  from  that  Presence  which  is  everywhere, 

Nor  hell  itself  can  hide,  for  Thou  art  there. 

“  Through  sins  of  sense,  perversities  of  will, 

Through  doubt  and  pain,  thro’  guilt  and  shame  and  HI, 
Thy  pitying  eye  is  on  Thy  creature  still. 

“  Wilt  Thou  not  make,  Eternal  Source  and  Goal! 

In  Thy  long  years,  life's  broken  circle  whole. 

And  change  to  praise  the  cry  of  a  lost  soult 


—  Whittier. 
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BRAZILIAN  WOMEN. 


It  has  been  alleged  of  India  and  China,  as  well  as  of  France,  England  and  the 
United  States,  that  the  condition  and  future  prospects  of  a  country  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  by  the  condition  and  character  of  its 
women.  If  this  be  true  of  Brazil — and  it  undoubtedly  is — then  the  Brazilian 
people  rank  high  among  the  nations,  in  this  respect,  and  Brazil  has  before  her 
great  possibilities. 

Any  one  familiar  with  Brazilian  home  life  (your  peripatetic  traveller  never  gets 
a  glimpse  of  it)  knows  the  vast  superiority  of  the  women  over  the  men,  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  character.  About  all  the  religious  sentiment  which  400  yeais  of 
Jesuit  education  has  left  in  the  country  is  found  among  women,  and  if  ever  Roman 
Catholicism  is  to  be  lifted  and  purified,  as  it  must  be  to  live  under  free  institutions, 
it  will  be  through  women. 

The  writer  has  known  scores  of  women,  both  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  whose  purity  of  life,  high  ideals  of  virtue  and  strength  of  chaiacter  gave 
them  an  influence  for  good  that  has  far  outweighed  the  corrupting  power  of  a 
score  of  vicious,  frivolous  men.  We  have  seen  the  mansions  of  great  plantations, 
whose  internal  affairs  were  complex  and  difficult,  presided  over  with  wonderful 
grace,  tact,  dignity  and  efficiency  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  whose  authority  was 
unquestioned  in  all  domestic  affairs,  whether  relating  to  numerous  servants — in 
old  times,  slaves — the  family  government  or  the  entertainment  of  guests.  The 
delightful  and  open-hearted  hospitality  for  which  the  Brazilian  home  is  noted  is 
the  work  of  her  hands.  It  was  not  always  so. 

Brazil  inherited  from  Portugal  a  social  system  which  regarded  woman  as  a 
mere  incident  in  man’s  affairs;  an  appendix,  a  pleasant  device  for  his  gratification 
and  use,  a  necessary  and  perhaps  wise  enough  provision  for  perpetuating  the  race, 
but  always  subordinate  and  inferior.  Man,  under  the  old  regime,  was  lord  and 
master,  disposing  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  as  business  interest  or  convenience 
dictated.  The  wife  was  in  complete  subjection,  and  the  females  of  the  family 
were  guarded  with  Turkish  jealousy.  .If  any  degree  of  deference  or  respect  was 
shown  woman,  it  did  not  grow  out  of  a  recognition  of  her  rights  or  an  elevated 
conception  of  her  character,  but  rather  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  some  man  to 
her  and  her  services.  In  old  colonial  times  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a 
separate  existence.  After  separation  from  Portugal  the  condition  of  woman 
began  to  improve.  Still,  less  than  three  decades  ago,  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
men  to  lock  their  wives  and  daughters  securely  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house 
when  they  went  to  business,  or  if  they  were  to  be  absent  any  length  of  time  to 
deliver  them  to  a  convent  for  safe  keeping. 

No  respectable  woman  could  go  alone  on  the  streets  of  any  of  the  large  towns. 
A  visitor  needed  to  be  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  the  husband  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  wife  or  daughter. 

The  esteem  in  which  woman  is  held  can  be  seen  best  by  the  position  she  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  is  filled  with  an  exaggerated,  sensuous 
and  impure  exaltation  of  “  the  fair  sex  ”  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
theme.  It  is  her  person  chiefly,  rather  than  her  character,  the  romantic  and 
sentimental  side,  exalting  the  emotions  and  feelings  rather  than  her  intelligence 
and  moral  worth.  Nowhere  in  literature  do  we  find  any  high  conception  of  true 
womanhood — this  perverted,  sensual  regard  for  women  has  been  most  pernicious 
in  its  effects  upon  society.  There  is  among  men  in  all  ranks  of  society,  young 
and  old  alike,  a  morbid  condition  of  mind  and  feelings  which  excludes  the  nobler 
and  purer  sentiments,  prevents  a  proper  conception  of  womanly  worth  and  dignity 
— taints  social  life  and  kills  all  true  respect. 
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All  this  has  been  changed  in  New  Brasil  and  the  “  T"a”f  f  f.i°”vaSed  11°“' 
to  the  front  •  already  we  have  several  women  s  journals  ;  she  has  invaded  liter 

Sure?  business  and>  professional  life,  and  has  entered  many  of  the  walks  of  life 

supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  men. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

In  discussing  the  “Woman  Question,”  the  first  query  is,  “  How  is  she  to  be 
educated^”  Objection  has  been  made  to  co-education  on  the  ground  that  con¬ 
tact  w\th  the  coarser  male  element  would  rob  the  young  girl  of  some  of  the  deli- 
cacv  which  is  h°r  peculiar  charm.  It  is  singular  that  the  same  object, on  IS  never 
made  to  the  association  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same  family.  After  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  nearly  thirtv  years,  during  which  we  have  dared  to  ignore  sex  color 
and  nationality  we  can  testify  that  the  effect  of  co-education  has  been  to  give 
u  t  and  P-reater  strength  of  character  to  the  girl,  without  in  the  least  de- 

greeTessening  thl  feminine  grace  of  her  character;  and  to  devolp  in  the  boy  finer 
qualities  of  gentleness  and  courtesy,  and  higher  respect  for  womanly  v.rtne. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE. 

We  draw  no  line  that  we  could  not  draw  in  religious  teaching.  Education  is 
the  right  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  the  individual  to  provide 
regardless  of  the  incidents  of  color,  sex  or  social  condition.  Our  boarding 
schools  Where  sex  is  an  element  obliging  us  to  a  differentiated  regime  are 
accidents  appendices  to  the  school  proper,  subordinate  and  transitory.  They 
represent’  the  home  for  the  time  being,  and  are  not  considered  in  a  plan 

ed?fCathenadvantages  of  a  liberal  education  are  to  be  extended  to  the  women 
of  Brazil  it  must  be  on  this  plan.  The  future  may  develop  something  better. 
°f  We  have  earned  the  support  of  all  classes  of  Brazilian  society.  The  daughters 
of  many  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  land,  under  the  old,  and  the  present 
rerirne  including  Governors  and  Presidents,  have  been  among  our  pupils. 

We  propose  to  carry  this  principle  of  co-education  into  every  department  of 
our  work,  whether  Kindergarten,  Grammar,  High,  Normal  or  Industrial  Schools, 
or  the  College  and  University  courses.  This  is  from  an  educational  standpom  , 
from  a  religious  point  of  view  it  is  still  more  important.  .  . 

While  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  most  promising  and  powerful  agencies  at  work 
in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Brazil  is  the  devoted  Brazilian  woman,  whose  life 
has  been  broadened  by  Evangelical  truth,  and  whose  intelligence  has  been 
quickened  by  Protestant  teaching,  it  is  also  true  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  t  ie 
advance  of  Christian  truth  is  found  in  those  women  who  have  been  educated  by 
the  “  sisters  ”  into  blind  obedience  and  unthinking  devotion  to  Rome.  Hence 
is  that  not  only  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  true  civilization,  but  the  hope 
.  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  Brazil  and  the  elevation  and  purification  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity  itself,  depends  largely  upon  what  is  done  to  educate  and 

el<Thle  intelligent  patriotic  women  of  Brazil  who  are  aware  of  this  movement  to 
extend  our  educational  system  to  College  and  University  work,  know  how  much 
it  means  for  them,  and  are  watching  it  with  mingled  hope  and  anxiety.  It  means 
to  them  the  opening  of  the  way  to  higher  education  on  terms  of  equality,  enabling 
them  to  compel  respect,  and  also  to  demand  that  the  recognition  of  their  right  be 
considered  in  the  reorganization  of  society.  It  means  greater  purity  in  the 
family,  greater  purity  in  the  Nation,  and  a  wider  sphere  for  women  s  usefulness 

in  every  direction. 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  an 
independent  government  was  set  up  in  South  America,  with  no  declared  purpose 
of  forming  a  republic,  but  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  free  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  Republic  of  S.  Paulo,  others,  as 
the  Republic  of  St.  Andre. 

It  is  true  that  there  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  republic  on  the  uplands 
of  S.  Paulo  from  1536,  soon  after  Martin  Affonso  took  possession  of  the  country, 
until  the  accession  of  the  Braganzas,  in  1640,  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

At  the  time,  when  the  Portuguese  expedition  under  the  great  Martin  Affonso 
reached  St.  Vincent,  the  territory  now  belonging  to  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  was 
peopled  by  numerous  powerful  tribes  of  Indians.  The  Carajos,  the  Tupys,  the 
Itanhaens  and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  were  under  the  Chief  Cauby,  “  Master  of 
Jerybatuba,”  who  was  in  some  way  subordinate  to  the  head  chief,  Teberyga;  this 
chief  was  practically  king  of  the  confederation  of  the  Guanazes,  a  powerful  and 
warlike  tribe  inhabiting  the  plateaux  above  and  beyond  the  Serra. 


S.  Francisco  Square,  S.  Paulo. 


On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  foreigners  on  the  coast  of  his  dominions, 
Teberyga  called  out  a  strong  force  of  warriors  and  descended  the  mountains  to 

expel  them.  .  .  . 

At  this  point,  we  have  the  most  singular  and  romantic  episode  of  the  history 
of  those  days.  It  appears  that  two  Portuguese  sailors  reached  this  part  of  Brazil ; 
they  had  either  deserted  from  some  of  the  early  expeditions  which  visited  the 
coast  from  1501  to  1520,  or  had  been  exiled;  at  all  events,  they  were  important 
personages  domiciled  among  the  Indians,  and  speaking  their  language.  One  of 
them  Antonio  Rodrigues,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Piqueroby,  chief  of  the 
Ururays;  the  other,  John  Ramalho,  the  more  intelligent  of  the  two,  had  married 
Princess'  Batyra,  afterwards  baptized  as  Isabel,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Regulo  Teberyga;  from  this  union  sprung  some  of  the  most  important  families 
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Of  the  state.  He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  his  father-in-law;  when  he 
reached  the  coast  with  the  war  expedition  and  learned  that  the  new-comers  were 
Portuguese  he  hailed  them  with  delight  and  easdy  persuaded  I  eberyga 
become  their  friend  and  ally;  this  compact  was  observed  religiously  by  the  Indian 

ChSoon  Ste^MartinAffonso,  accompanied  by  John  Ramalho,  visited  the  upper 
country  and  formally  recognized  the  authority  of  Ramalho  over  the  territory 

occupied  by  him  and  T.bery5a.  »  the  ^"^'whichTd '  become  a 

Ramalho*  and  hiS  followers,  was  officially 

in  the  colony  ...The  pure 

white  Portuguese  men  ot  authority  and  official  standing,  a.  The  muted  Indo- 
Poitueuese  S  Mamelukes,  a  new  race  formed  by  the  inter-marrying  of  Portuguese 
1  TO;th  the  Indians  This  was  a  powerful  class  following  the  leadership 

of  Ramalho  andhrecogffizing  no  other  authority.  3.  The  pure  Indians  who  were 
the  vicdms’ot  both  the  whites  and  the  Mamelukes,  or  half-breeds  Singularly 
u  o  Hifi-pr  fpplinp*  between  the  Mamelukes  and  the  full-blood 

fSns’-'fhTfo^er  were  cruel  and  relentless  persecutors  of  the  Indians  whom 

th laShof  repthTlfwaVl ‘^military  establishment, -hence  the  name 
Mameluke,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  eastern  Mamelukes  m  their  n 

taSouthy Tay^?11  “  This  mixture  produced  an  improved  race,— the  spirit  of 
European  enterprise  developed  itself  in  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  country 
It  is  more  than  Ukely  that  this  free  and  popular  government  produced  the  same 

frnim  here  as  it  has  in  every  other  country.  . 

A  auarrefarose  between  the  Paolistas  and  the  Jesmts,  who,  to  their  honor  be 
it  iaid  opposed  the  enslaving  of  the  Indians,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  a 
Bull  against  it  A  Bull  was  issued,  but,  in  spite  of  it,  they  continued  to  capture 
and  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  Indians  they  could  find.  The  whites  whose  chief 
wealth  was  slaves,  made  common  cause  with  Ramalho  and  his  Mamelukes,  a 
regular  trade  was  established  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  exchanging  India 
slaves  for  gold  and  merchandise.  A  powerful  expedition  went  forth  against  the 
great  settlement  of  the  Spanish,  known  as  the  empire  of  Guayra,  where  more 
fhan  100000  Indians  had  submitted  to  Spanish  rule.  The  place  was  utterly 
destroyed  and  the  Paulistas  brought  back  60,000  captives,  who  were  divided 

^TheTsoon  attacked  the  Jesuit  mission,  killed  the  leader,  expelled  the  remainder 
from  the  colony,  and  captured  2,ooo  Indians.  For  this  they  were  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  the  Pope,  but  they  seemed  to  care  little  for  either  the  Pope  or  the  King. 
The  interference  with  the  African  slave  trade  by  the  Dutch  war  increased  the 
value  of  Indian  slaves,  and  the  Paulista  Bandeirantes  traversed  every  part  of 

B "idre y^r e fused' tc>f accept  Spamsh^rule  when  Portugal  lost  her  independence,  and 
when  it  was  restored  under  the  Braganzas,  they  refused  to  accept  their  old  rulers 
and  actually  elected  a  ruler  of  their  own,  one  Bueno,  who,  however,  declined 
the  honor,  Lid  induced  them  to  give  allegiance  to  John  IV.  of  Portugal. 

The  republic  declined,  without  its  originators  having  suspected  that  they  had 
founded  one  but  the  old  spirit  of  restless  independence  and  enterprise  remains 
n  the  modern  Paulistas,  and  makes  them  the  foremost  statesmen  in  the  country 
anc^their  state  the  most  powerful  and  progressive  part  of  the  republic  of  to-day. 
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BRAZILIAN  REMINISCENCES. 


The  experiences  of  a  lone  woman  traveling  beyond  the  railway  belt  are  unique 
and  varied.  We  have  followed  such  in  Japan,  Thibet  and  South  Africa  with 
lively  interest.  Brazil  has  seen  a  similar  phenomenon.  Fancy  an  Ohio  woman, 
who  has  scarcely  ever  mounted  a  horse,  committing  herself  to  a  Brazilian  mule, 
which,  to  her  inexperience,  seems  as  truly  an  air-ship  as  ever  the  queer  desert 
camel.  Before  she  feels  fairly  accustomed  to  the  duck-like  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  heavy  rain  begins  to  fall,  and  her  escort,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  suggests 
raising  an  umbrella.  Can  she  hold  it  and  yet  cling  to  the  saddle  ?  Will  not  the 
strange  beast  race  off  with  her,  in  a  frenzy  of  fear,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  if 
he  chance  to  perceive  this  shadowy  dome  above  him  ?  She  experiments,  and  yet 
lives  to  tell  the  tale  !  At  night  they  reach  the  scant  home  of  an  industrious 
German.  A  grocery  some  eight  feet  square  and  a  living  room  two  or  three  times 
as  large  are  taxed  to  entertain  the  strangers.  An  appetizing  hot  supper  is  pre- 
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pared,  and  the  one  glass  is  offered  first  to  the  lady.  About  nine  o’clock  all  seek 
rest.  The  old  farmer  and  his  grown  son  in  one  great  four-poster,  between  two 
feather  beds;  the  frau  and  her  fair  daughter  in  another,  the  American  lady  in  a 
third,  and  the  missionary  escort  on  a  caiae-seat  sofa  near,  with  his  sixteen-year 
old  attendant  on  the  floor.  One  dog,  two  cats,  two  parrots  are  supplemented  by 
hens  and  chickens  under  each  bed,  which  often  peep  drowsily  or  with  some  show 
of  temper;  and  from  under  the  house  come  occasional  grunts.  At  about  4  A.  M. 
the  American  woman,  bethinking  her  of  the  early  start  anticipated,  begins  to 
fumble  about  for  the  hairpins  which  have  strayed  during  the  night.  A  short  bark 
from  the  dog  dismays  her  and  causes  a  speedy  suspension  of  her  energies.  She 
is  equally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  dog  and  fears  that  his  idea  of  duty 
may  include  pouncing  upon  any  disturbing  stranger  who  bestirs  herself  in  the 
darkness. 
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Their  way  sometimes  lies  through  shady  forests  where  g°rge°us 0^8^  and 

parasites  or  graceful  blossoming  ^eePers ^^y  r^ad  through  the  centre, 
upon  a  beautiful  green  plain  following  J  ^ack  ^  &  treacherous  morass, 

The  missionary  te  Is  her  that  the  bnllia .  t  g  ^  attendant  follows  with  the 
where  one  may  sink  out  of  sight.  He  g  >  ■  uer  beast  balk  and 

baggage  mole,  and  the  lady  VI/  UK  decl  to  llav th spiS.ll  and 
loot  apprehensively  at  the  black  mnd^Wdl  h^decKie  ^  ^  ,  gP  ca„s  for 

/d  andalewTmalt  cnts  on  her  mole’s  hannohes  resolve  him  to  follow  the  black 

against  her  until  she  is  taught  Dy  ne  F  will  follow  the 

time  before  the  foremost  reaches  her.  it  he  turns  out, 

in  a  style  suggestive  of  frequent  overturns  caused  by  so  light  a  vehicle,  at 

IT  Ww-  /ar  gav-hem  ^-errergy.  ^ 

passenger  took  the  lines  maniac  and  beating  them  with  his  whip, 

driver  ran  by  them  at.de  shout, ng  hk  a f  mama  :  and ^  bea  g  another,  an<, 

'“real 

fire  glowing  in  the  centre  Some imerr, tJ^eep  Tern 

EIHSs?SIIs  k = 5 

twenty  feet? below  her  house  should  suddenly  become  a  great  torrent,  she  mig 
Adrift  off,  as  she  did  one  night,  to  a  ranch  on  the  other  stde,  where  she 

■Tos^tabt^ ad„Ta„d  cordial  is  the  rnie  in  the  tn.erior  of  Brasil. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  scientists  as  to  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  and  original  position  of  the  rocks  from  which  the  diamond  is  derived  The 
®  eat  maiorfty  of  the  gems  lie  in  river  beds  far  from  their  original  surroundings. 
A  notable  exception  is  that  of  the  Kimberley  mines,  where  the  diamond  is 
pvirlentlv  associated  genetically  with  eruptive  rock. 

We  have  before  us  an  able  paper  by  Prof.  Orville  A.  Derby  sett, ng  forth  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  Brazilian  diamond  fields,  which  seem  greatly 
variance  with  the  observations  of  scientists  in  Africa.  .  .  ,  . 

The  only  Brazilian  mine  in  which  basic  eruptives  form  a  characteristic  feature 
is  the  Aoua  Suja;  this  deposit  is  a  bed,  however,  not  a  volcanic  neck  There  is 
as  vet  no  direc/evidence  that  the  eruptive  elements  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
d  amind  If  as  some  scientists  believe,  the  diamond  is  the  product  of  meta- 
morphic  action  on  carbon-bearing  rocks,  and  not  an  element  of  eruptive  rock 
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itself,  the  Kimberley  and  Agua  Suja  mines  would  present  phases  of  the  same 
phenomenon  of  contact  with  metamorphism. 

1  he  oldest  and  best  known  of  Brazilian  diamond  fields  is  that  of  Diamantina, 
in  Minas  Geraes,  where  the  diamond  is  found  within  the  quartzose  rock,  known 
as  itacolumite;  this  rock  exists  in  two  types,  the  schistose  and  the  massive.  The 
predominance  of  the  massive  type  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  genetic  relation 
between  this  form  of  the  rock  and  the  diamond.  This  view  had  become  deeply 
rooted  in  mineralogical  literature,  diamonds  having  been  actually  discovered  in 
this  rock,  in  Grao  Mogul,  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Diamantina. 

Professor  Derby  shows  conclusively  that  the  two  types  of  itacolumite  are  of 
independent  formation  ;  that  the  massive  type  rests  upon  a  lower  series  to  which 
the  schistose  belongs,  ar.d  contains  elements  derived  from  it,  the  diamond 
probably  being  one  of  them,  and  that  the  schistose  type  is  plainly  of  clastic 
origin,  that  is,  composed  of  material  broken  from  various  sources  and  then 
welded  together. 


Primitive  Diamond  Washing. 


For  the  question  of  genesis,  the  most  significant  of  Brazilian  localities  as  San 
Joao  da  Chapada,  near  Diamantina.  The  material  exposed  in  these  mines  is  a 
soft  soapy  clay.  In  the  whole  extension  of  this  immense  cutting,  nothing 
approaching  the  gravel  which  usually  characterizes  a  diamond  mine  is  to  be  seen, 
and  with  the  exception  of  quartz  veins,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  specimen  which 
will  resist  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  This  clay  is  a  decomposition  product  of 
schistose  rocks,  the  original  type  being  horn-blende.  The  diamonds  are  limited 
to  three  streaks  or  layers,  the  highest  lode  being  the  richest.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  dryer  clay,  silica,  a  trace  of  copper,  of  iron  cement  and  of  canga  in  small 
pieces.  Where  specular  iron  is  in  large  pieces  and  abundant,  the  rock  is  rich  in 
gems.  In  the  middle  lode  the  feldspathic  clay  is  stiff  and  sandy,  marbled  with  a 
fat,  bluish  muddy  marl.  In  the  lowest  formation  the  clay  contains  but  little 
sand,  and  is  much  stained. 

The  diamonds  of  this  region  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  rolled 
deposits  by  their  rugose  faces,  sharp  angles  and  superficial,  greenish  blue 
coloration. 
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All  geologists  who  have  studied  this  region  agree  that  the 
tion  is§a  great  series  of  phyUites,  f  -ro^ca^  ^  —  ar. 

that  this  series  constitutes  a  geological  unit.  The  presence  or  ^  thg 

San  Joao  de  Chapada  mine  proves  the  clastic  origin  o  g 

rEJ ilSSSSEiSSS 

nolTrequlre  more  than  one  mode  of  genesis  for 
,hJS?amondof  Brazil  If  we  assume  that  the  diamonds  at  Grab  Mogul  maybe 

Esssssasii 

gsgartSt  asias 

slight.  At  the  former  place  a  remote  analogy  may  be  found  m  th®  Pres®  ^  . 
analogy  ^is  Se^exfstence  of^tourmahne  'anf  disthene  apparently  formed  by 

~f:  e=s  = 1 5 

dtm„r;rt:e 

diamond  may  signify  a  metamorphism,  by  contact  or  otherwise,  of  arg'llaceous 
1  -r,,..  ;n  Africa  and  Brazil  there  are  still  many  obscure  points  which  mus 

^cleared  up  before  satisfactory  comparison  can  be  made.  Should  further  work- 
at  Ktaberly  prove  the  necessity  there  of  an  ultra  baste  type  of  eruptive 
rock  brecciated  structure,  and  slot-like  mode  of  occurrence  another  explanatton 
must  be  found  for  the  origin  of  Brazilian  diamonds. 


Oiamonds  ^vere^discov^red  m  Brazil  in ^g^i’a^ond^of  SmmeTce^At' ^esVntTe  great 

Theblack  diamonds  answer  for  mechanical  appliances  and  not  for  ornament. 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  BRAZIL. 


There  is  no  bright  side  to  the  history  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  North  or 
South  America — no  pleasant  line  of  approach  to  the  subject.  It  is  the  same 
story  everywhere,  of  cruelty  and  relentless  crowding  out,  whether  it  be  of  the 
Spaniard  in  Peru,  Mexico  and  Florida;  the  English,  French  and  Americans  in 
North  America,  or  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil.  There  are  variations  in  the 
processes,  but  the  march  and  the  inevitable  result  are  the  same.  Who  has  not 
felt  his  blood  tingle  with  shame  and  indignation  on  reading  Prescott’s  Conquest 
of  Peru,  the  story  of  Mexico,  or  Helen  Hunt’s  Century  of  Dishonor  ?  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  killing  of  an  Indian  was  a  trifling  matter  in  our  own  Christian 
America.  In  Brazil,  within  a  decade,  the  Bitgre  was  hunted  as  we  would  hunt 
any  wild  animal  of  the  forest. 


A  Group  of  Tame  Guaranys 


There  is  little  authentic  information  concerning  the  early  tribes  of  Indians  in 
Brazil;  the  numerous  timid  and  submissive  natives  inhabiting  the  coast  region 
were  ruthlessly  reduced  to  slavery,  worn  out  and  utterly  destroyed,  leaving  no 
trace  (fortunately,  perhaps)  behind  them;  the  stronger  and  more  warlike  races 
of  the  uplands  were  hunted  down,  captured,  killed  or  driven  into  the  wilderness, 
where  their  identity  has  been  lost.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  three  millions 
were  destroyed  during  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  Portuguese  occupation. 
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The  early  Paulistas  represented  to  the  Pope  that  the  Indians  were  not  real  men 
and  women  capable  of  being  made  Christians  but  only  fit  for  slaves won  butJ  paid 
fathers  made  a  strong  fight  for  the  poor  Indian,  and  in  the  ’ 

dear W  for  it  It  has§bee§n  said  that  inder  them  they  were  also .  slaves  but  it  was 
at  alf  events,  a  milder  form  of  slavery,  and  one  to  which  the  victim  did  not 

°bThere  are  great  nations  and  tribes  still  occupying  the  central  plateaux  and  the 
coLt  'abou?  the  headwaters  and  along  the  banks  of  the.  great  rivers,  living  m 
primitive  savagery,  as  yet  untouched  by  tne  white  man  s  civilization  ^  ^ 

Nearly  all  the  information  we  have  of  the  Indians  in  t  y 

having  caudal  appendages  of  considerable  length,  as  if  the  missing 

^  On^ppia'ch^g^the  study  of  the  races  and  languages  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
South  America  one  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  confusion  and  unreliability  m  the 
g  eat  ma^s  TdionnecL'd  facts  aL  theories  which  has  been  ng  f 

centuries,  with  no  attempt  at  coordination  or  arrangement.  The  very  names  ot 
the  tribes  their  languages  and  their  habitat  are  a  confused  jumble  The  French 
man  writes  an  Indf.n  lord  according  .0  thb  peculiar 
lancmap-e  •  the  German  and  Englishman  do  the  same,  so  that  a  si  g 
innearf  to  be  three  Separate  vocables.  There  are  several  very  capable  modern 
observers  but  their  work  has  been  done  on  independent  lines,  and  no  attempt  h 

ever  been  made 'to  collect  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  *ubJe  ^^hetter 
definite  form  Among  modern  writers  on  Brazilian  Indians  none  has  had  bette 
opportunities'  or  has  done  more  connected  or  trustworthy  work  than genera 
Couto  de  Magalhaes,  a  Brazilian  scholar,  who  was  president  o :  the :  pi ^ovinces  f 
Matto  Grosso  and  Pam,  and  who  spent  years  among  the***™t  tnbesrt 
Indians  of  those  regions  and  learned  to  speak  their  language  fluently,  work 

“  O  Selvagem ,”  is  an  authority  on  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Savage 

BWZe  cannot  do  better  than  to  begin  the  series  of  papers  on  Indians  of  Brazil 
which  we  propose  to  print  in  the  Bulletin,  with  a  synopsis  of  his  address  belo  e 
the  Anchieta^ tri-centennial  congress,  held  in  S.  Paulo  March,  ,897.  We  shall 

C0”dWhlTi”d  first”  noticed  by  the5"  foreigner,  on  landing  in  a  new  country,  is  the 
language  of  the  people.  A  sVanger,  arriving  in  Brazil  and  earing the  sonorous 
language  of  the  Camoens  and  Alencar,  would  at  once  conclude  that  he  was  in  a 
Portuguese  country;  but  had  he  touched  these  shores  400  years  ago  anywhere 
betwefn  Iguassu  (the  river  La  Plata  of  to-day)  and  Parana-Pitanga  (the  Indian 
name  of  the  Amazon)  he  would  have  heard  a  language  as  different  from  Portu 
o-uese  as  that  is  different  from  German  or  Japanese.  In  1560,  Joseph  Anchieta 
salutation  in  nheengatd  would  have  been:  ‘  Tufa  omogaraiba  ycvwi  ara  catu 
omeehe  peeme ,’  ‘  God  bless  you  and  give  you  peaceful  times. 

“  The  name  by  which  the  coast  region  was  known  to  the  Hdians  pnor  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  was  Pindorama,  which  means— the  region  of  the  palms, 
whife  the  great  inferior'  was  called  Tapuyrama,  or  the  region  of  the  ranches, 

"o  Thfe'nriSToast,  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  was  peopled  by 
the  Tupy-Guaranis,  not  under  a  single  government,  but  as  mimcrons  seParate 
tribes,  speaking  different  dialects  and  often  in  bitter  warfare  with  each  ot 
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I  he  1  upy  and  Guarany  languages  are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  practically  one 
tongue.  1  his  race  also  peopled  many  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  earliest  descriptions  we  have  of  the  people  of  Brazil  are:  A  voluminous 
lettei  from  the  scrivener  of  Cabrals  fleet,  Pedro  Vaz  Caminho,  to  D.  Manoel, 
then  king  of  Portugal,  written  in  1500;  a  descriptive  treatise  of  Brazil,  written 
by  Gabriel  S.  de  Souza  in  1587;  the  history  of  Brazil  by  Pero  de  Magalhaes 
Gondavo,  written  in  15S5;  the  account  of  the  frair  Vincent  Salvador,  written  in 
1527;  the  quaint  and  rare  account  by  Fernao  Cardim,  found  in  the  Purchas  col¬ 
lection. 

“We  have  also  a  description 
written  by  the  French  Huguenot, 
Lery,  from  Nheteroya ,  in  1557,  and 
that  of  the  French  frairs,  Abbeville 
and  d’Evreux,  in  1540.  Among  the 
modern  writers  we  have:  Von  Mar- 
tius,  Humboldt,  Von  den  Steinen 
and  a  long  list  of  others,  to  be  found 
in  vol.  8  of  the  Annals  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1  ‘  The  indigenous  people  of  Brazil 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
great  classes:  those  who  cooked 
their  food  in  earthen  vessels,  made 
by  themselves,  and  those  who  had 
no  cooking  utensils  and  only  roasted 
their  food  before  the  fire.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  found  the  Cahiapos 
and  the  Gorotires. 

In  1587,  when  Gabriel  de  Souza 
wrote  his  description  of  Frei  Ja- 
botao’s  work,  the  “ Novo  orbe 
Seraficu ,  ”  the  following  tribes  were 
described  : 

1.  — The  Tapuyas,  from  the  Am¬ 
azon  to  the  Jaguaribe,  holding  about 
200  leagues  of  coast. 

2.  — The  Poiigitdras,  from  the 
Jaguaribe  to  the  Parahyba  (North) 

a  Botocudo  Woman.  about  100  lea?ues-  They  belong  to 

the  Tupy  nation  and  the  name, 
Potiguara,  simply  means  eaters  of  shrimps  ;  while  the  term  Tapuva  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  scattered  hordes  of  the  interior,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  great 
Tupy-Gaurany  nation  and  do  not  speak  the  “  Lingua  geral literally  the  name 
means  “  hut  dwellers.”  (i) 

3  — The  Cayete,  also  Tupys,  inhabiting  the  coast  from  the  Parahyba  to  the 
S.  Fraacisco,  about  ioo  leagues.  Caete,  or  Caaete,  means  the  real  forest.  This 
was  a  powerful,  warlike  tribe,  having  canoes  of  a  special  build.  They  were 
completely  exterminated. 

4  -  The  Tupinambds ,  also  Tupys,  from  the  S.  Francisco  to  the  Southern  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  about  130  leagues  of  coast. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  real  meaning  of  this  word; 
those  best  versed  in  the  Abanecga,  hold  it  to  be  derived  from  tub-yba-ni-mbya’ 
meaning  “people  belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  fathers  or  old  men.  The  term 


(1)  We  have  made  use  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  Baptista  Caetano,  found  in  “  Fernao  Cardim  ”  to 
describe  the  various  tribes  not  included  in  Gen.  Magalhaes  address. 
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s,„wga,»«.t  »s:a"^de“d' 7 

recognizing  the  authority  of  a  chief  or  o  o  ^?enh  r  a  u  Saints  to  a  point  70 

.h.  accepted  meaning 

be,„L^,d^ghPo-Sa.  m  Tupy<i  hoWi„g  the  coast  south  of  the  Tupimkis, 

afterwards  conquered  by  the  Aimores.  Tunvs  They  held  the  shores 

js  fc^E-Sra1 t he o. 

o»  the  A,T  7 

S-~7tri 

fro.  Anodes  Kefs  to  beyond  Cananea,  where 

belonging6  toThe^Guarany  "familyl  and  held  the  coast  fro, 

C“riVhT^Saoft^CSth-a,™«  and  Minuan  from  Lagoa  dos  Pa, os 

“Th'eseVerelhe  tribes  noticed  by  the  writers  prio. '  “  JSS^,  y  Mar(ius  in  his 
“The  classification  of  ^  ^ndians  of  Bra  y  J)  .  ^  7 — divides  the 

“  Zur  G^rant,  who®*  home  is  on  the 

22S  W,r*aU  cent  the  he.d  -*.«  of  the  Madeira  ,  from^here 

ruling  the  whole  coast  from  this  potn  to  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos  a^  * 

Sn^^^T-^r^tf^^t^riins  gives  the  name  of 

ss5sl2S'S5i^55S«««: 

3SBeag®&&eaa* 

^/-Th  fSeS^Gutrengs  held  the  wilds  of  S  Panic,  Parand  and  Bah, a. 

“  S6=?iee  SS  or  runners  of  the  forests,  occupied  the  coast  between  Rio 
^  ^The  Aurac,  Aruaquis  (Arrowaks  ?)^  occupied  the  Amazon  region  to  the 
N  “‘s-The  Guaycurts,  or  horsemen, -the  Gran-Chaco,  Argentina,  lower  Matto- 
G"1iS  haa”sda  U^ragePS.  Von  Martins  in  his 

Brazilientium,  speaks  of  eight  languages s  and  more  than  ^^'^Ltions  being 
“The  Tupuy -Guar  any  languages  are  essentially  one,  tne  s  & 

chiefly  in  the  verbs,  for  example  . 

What  is  your  name  ?  Tupv — Maan  pa  ende  rera  . 

Guar  a  "iy — Embae  pa  ende  reia  ? 

Bring  me  fire  :  7'«/y— Reruri  tata  chebe. 

Guar  any — Eru  tata  chebe. 
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In  Gts,  C  ahuipo  or  Kran — Amren  inam  cue  coeman. 

rr.ThVtribeS  a.round  S-  Paul°  spoke  different  dialects  of  the  Tupuy-Guarany 

•hi  SP°k,en  by  the  Chavantes’  Cherentes,  Cayapos  and  Coroados  is'a 

widely  different  language. 

Magalhaes  reHtes  that  when  he  lived  in  the  region  of  the  Araguaya  Ian 
o  d  chief ,  Loimmd ,  told  him  that  his  forefathers  came  from  the  mountains  where 
t  e  sun  died,  into  the  country  where  it  was  born,  and  that  the  chiefs  the  Tuck- 
a™as'  foiaie  days  before  having  the  home-land,  sounded  the  war-horns  and 
shouted  the  war-cry  through  the  villages  :  “  Ya  so  Pindorama  koti,  itamaranamo 

fnnnr^  “  Tk  “  ^  US  marCh  t0  the  land  °f  the  Palm-  with  arms 

m  our  hands  and  we  will  be  conquerors  of  it  (Lords  of  it.)”  With  this  crv  thev 

advanced  and  took  possession  of  all  the  land. 


Botocudos. 


Gen.  Magalhaes  does  not  believe  that  the  Indians  of  Brazil  were  cannibals  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  i  e.  they  did  not  kill  human  beings  for  food- 
the>  sometimes  devoured  enemies  taken  in  battle,  for  vengeance,  never  to  satisfy 
hunger.  Prisoners  taken  in  battle  and  condemned  to  death  were  given  a  chance 
for  their  lives.  They  were  allowed  to  choose  a  wife,  with  whom  they  lived  whS 
p  epanng  for  death,  and  who,  according  to  Souza,  sometimes  fell  ^n  love  with 
the  prisoner  and  helped  him  to  escape,  going  with  him.  They  were  well  fed  and 
when  the  time  came  to  die,  were  furnished  with  weapons  with  which  to  defend 

e-eiVeSbUt  W6re  SeCuUred  by  a  St°Ut  r0pe  fastened  round  the  waist  and  tied 
to  a  tree.  It  sometimes  happened  that  they  were  able  to  kill  their  executioner 
and  escape  the  death  sentence,  becoming  one  of  the  tribe 

When  the  Portuguese  wanted  a  pretext  for  reducing  them  to  slavery  thev 
represented  to  Pope  Paul  III.  that  tfiey  were  not  human  beings  and  should  be 
made  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  Christians;  that  their  owners  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  ill-treat,  wound  and  even  kill  them  as  they  would  their  oxen  and 
horses.  The  bishop  of  Chiapa  testified  that  the  Spaniards  killed  and  cut  up 
Indians  to  feed  their  dogs.  It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  60,000  Indians  Were  held 
in  slavery  in  S.  Paulo  by  less  than  2,000  half-bred  (Mamelukes). 

Pope  Paul  III.  issued  the  bull  “ Universus  C/instus  fidelibus  etc  ”  declarino- 
the  Indians  to  be  men,  and,  as  such  with  rights  to  life  and  liberty  '  This  Ze 
rise  to  the  bitter  feud  between  the  Paulistas  and  the  Jesuits. 
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the  religious  ideas  of  the  tu his. 


Cosmographie  Universe l,  speaks  of  a  fragment  of 
reprinted  by  Ferd.  Denis,  and  entitled 
”  of  which  the  following 


Andre  Thevet,  in  his 
Brazilian  Theogony  published  in  15S0 
“A  Brazilian  Festival  Celebrated  in  Rouen,  Prance,  1549 


“  ‘'The  persons  who.  among  the  natives  of  Brasil  have  ch  of  dlvme  matters 

are  ended  C-nftoand  ^  and  are  the  pnes  s  of  "be,^  Qr  Monh5n, 

whichTne^ns^htTconstrumcod  Ser  ^ufhor,  whom  the,  ascnbe  the  same 

Pe“  ™rGofmraeteT  Tri"“Ma0ge“rfrom  whose  head  preceded  Tupan. 

“  {Montoya Translates  T upan :  Tu  an  exclamation!  Pa.  an  ,„terroga„on>- 
meaning,  Quid  est  hoc?— What  is  this?) 

“  Monhan  had  two  sons,  Som- 
may — who  the  Jesuits  believed  was 
St.  Thomas,  and  Caraiba,  whom 
the  savages  burned.  Sommay  had 
two  sons,  Tamandonare,  the  far¬ 
mer,  who  was  good ,  and  Aiicuta, 
who  was  a  brave  warrior,  but 
bad.  In  time  Aricuta  tried  to 
kill  his  brother,  who,  striking 
the  ground  with  his  foot  caused 
a  fountain  of  water  to  break 
forth  which  made  a  flood.  In  or¬ 
der  to  escape  from  the  water  they 
ascended  the  highest  mountain,  but 
the  waters  continued  to  rise  and 
they  took  refuge  in  trees, — Taman¬ 
donare  in  a  Pindud  and  Aricuta 
into  a  Genipd  (1).  In  this  flood 
everybody  perished  but  the  two 
brothers  from  whom  sprang  the 
present  races  :,the  good,  or  Tupi- 
namba,  from  Tamandonare;  the 
bad,  or  the  Tominus,  who  are  and 
always  will  be  at  war,  from  Aricuta. 

General  Couto  de  Magalhaes 

of'The ^Amazon  °is^different  from  this,  and  is  so  set  forth  in  his  '•  O 
Tupts  o  he  ig  paring  a  second  edition,  enlarged  and  revised 

containing  a  new  collection  of  fegends,  and  contributions  to  the  language  and 
■  u  wv  c  Panin  mav  still  be  found  among  the  older  inhabitants  and  in 

^Gd«^xrr-  ,n  e ' 


General  Jose  Vieira  de  Couto  Magalhaes. 
S.  Paulo,  Brazil. 


(1)  Pindud  may  mean  palm,  emblem  of  peace, 
blue  with  the  juice  of  the  Genipapo  when  going  to 


The  warriors  still  paint 
war. 


their  bodies  a  'lark 
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There  may  still  be  found  in  the  interior  large  bodies  of  the  Cayap6  Indians 
in  primitive  tribal  relations.  (See  Cayapo  chief  in  following  picture). 

The  Carijds  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared  under  the  influence  of 
the  white  man’s  vices. 

A  small  tribe  of  tame  Guaranys  is 
found  not  many  leagues  from  Santos, 
sadly  mixed  and  demoralized  but 
still  keeping  up  the  semblance  of 
tribal  organization. 

The  Botocudos,  formerly  a  power¬ 
ful  nation,  are  reduced  to  about  4,000 
adult  men,  living  on  the  Rio  Doce 
and  the  confines  of  Espirito  Santo. 

They  present  an  interesting  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  Indianologist. 

Ebrard  claims  that  they  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  group  of  races  that 
came  over  about  A.  D.  100,  and  took 
possession  of  Chiapas,  Central,  and 
and  the  Pacific  side  of  South  America, 
founded,  in  Bogota,  the  two  empires 
of  the  Muysca,  and  in  Peru  the  an¬ 
cient  Peruvian  empire;  that  they 
broke  off  from  the  rest  and  took  to 
the  nomadic  hunting  life  and  uncivil¬ 
ized  customs  of  a  degraded  tribe. 
Whatever  their  origin  may  be,  they 
are  different  from  the  other  Indian 
races  of  Brazil,  and  have  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Chinese. 


The  Baccahiris  Indians,  who  form¬ 
erly  inhabited  the  region  of  the  Rio 
das  Mortes,  in  the  State  of  Matto 
Grosso,  were  said  to  be  of  white 
complexion,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Paracis,  the  chief  Indian  race  of 
Matto  Grosso.  Henderson  men¬ 
tions  the  Manejos,  or  white  Indians, 
of  Maranham,  as  living  on  the  Tocan¬ 
tins,  below  the  Araguaya.  The  tribe 
from  which  the  illustration  is  taken 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Anambeios. 

The  Gaujajares  of  the  River 
Pinare,  are  as  white  as  the  average 
Castilian,  though  having  the  unmis¬ 
takable  chief  Indian  characteristics, 

— large  head,  high  cheek-bones,  wide, 
flat  face,  small  eyes,  small  nose,  and 
prominent,  yet  not  thick  lips,  small 
chin,  narrow  forehead,  short  neck, 
deep,  broad  chest,  long  arms,  small 
hips,  handsand  feet  and  short  stature. 

white  Indian  Girl. 

( Continued . ) 
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THE  DANCE  OF  THE  BONES. 

A  BRAZILIAN  LEGEND  BY  BERNARDO  GUIMARX.ES. 

I. 

Night,  clear  and  cool,  had  followed  an  afternoon  of  tremulous  heat t  in 1  the :  great 
deep  forests  which  line  the  banks  of  the  Parnahyba,  on  the  boundary  of  the 

provinces  of  Minas  and  Goyaz.  .  ,  _  trin  nr 

I  was  travelling  through  these  regions  and  had  just  arrived  at  a  1011^6^ 

custom  house  between  the  two  provinces.  Be  ore  en  erinb  iittle  city 

had  surprised  me  in  the  vast  smiling  plains  which  extend  as  far  as  the  > 

of  Catalao,  whence  I  had  come.  .-ji.j  in  front  of 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night,  near  a  fire,  front  ot 

the  door  of  the  little  custom  house.  I  was  standing  with ,  °Ten  much  to  m^ 
warming  my  limbs,  chilled  by  the  dreadful  bath  which  I  had  ta^>  > 

regret  ^  Some  steps  from  us  the  river’s  broad  stream  wound  around,  reflecting 

cm  its  broken  surface,  like  a  serpent  of  fire  the  red  ^“H^^dbehSd 
us  lay  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  behind 

houses  stretched  the  endless  forests.  ,  f  _  rnar  nf  the 

In  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence  was  heard  the  monotonous  roar  ot  the 

neighboring  waterfall,  which  now  thundered  as  if  it  were  but  a  few  steps  off,  an 

now  lost  itself  in  gentle  murmurs.  ,  ■  j  narkness 

In  the  country,  at  nightfall,  everybody  goes  to  bed  with  the  bi  •  G 

and  silence  are  sacred  to  slumber,  which  is  the  silence  of  thenS°U^ars° ^ sky 
the  laree  cities  and  the  tiger  in  the  forest,  the  owl  in  the  ruins,  stars  in  the  sk> 
and  thf  genius  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  are  accustomed  to  stay  awake  during 

the  hours  which  nature  has  dedicated  to  repose  .  classes 

However  land  my  companions,  without  belonging  to  any  of  these  classes 

contrary  to  the  rule,  were  awake  during  these  hours.  My  companions  were  good 
and  sturdy  fellows,  of  that  half  savage  wandering  race,  resulting  from  the  min¬ 
gling  of  negro  and  Indian,  which  roams  the  pathless  forest  along  the  Pa™aW* 
IS  whose  names  are  certainly  not  inscribed  in  the  parish  register  nor  do .  they 
fiaure  in  the  statistics  which  give  to  the  Empire  I  know  not  how  many  millions 

The^oldest  of  my  companions,  Cyrino  by  name,  was  the  owner  of  the  bark 
which  gave  passage  to  travelers.  I  would  willingly  have  compared  him  to  Charon 
ferryman  of  Avernus,  if  the  turbulent  and  noisy  waves  of  the  Parnahyba,  which 
break  the  silence  of  the  smiling  desert,  covered  with  the  most  vigorous  and  lumt 
vegetation,  might  be  compared  to  the  silent  and  sluggish  waters  of  the  Achero 
“You  started  from  town  very  late  in  the  day,  sir  .  he  asked.  , 

scarcely  mid-day;  what  detained  me  was  the  shower  which  overtook  me  on  the 
road  The  rain  was  so  great  and  the  wind  so  strong  that  my  horse  could  har  \ 
go  on.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have  been  here  by  sunset. 

“  Then  when  you  entered  the  woods  it  was  almost  night? 

“  Yes,  indeed,  and  had  been  for  half  an  hour.” 

“  And  you  saw  nothing  on  the  road  to  trouble  you?  .  ,  .  , 

“  Nothing,  Cyrino,  except  at  times  a  bad  road  and  the  cold,  being  delugei 

fr(?I\hnddyou  law  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  You  are  the  first.  What  day  is 
to-day?  ” 

“  Saturday l”  What  say  you!  I  thought  it  was  Friday!-  -  -  O,  Senhorinha! 
_ _ l  needed  to  go  to-day  for  some  fishing  lines  that  I  had  ordered,  and  did 
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not  go  because  my  family  told  me  it  was  Friday;  with  this  rain  it  was  the  day  to 
catch  many  fish! - 0,  Senhorinha!  ”  shouted  the  old  man  more  loudly. 

At  this  call  appeared,  coming  out  of  a  neighboring  hut,  a  girl  of  eight  or  ten 
years,  dark  and  tanned,  half  clad,  yawning  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  though  she 
evidently  was  a  bright  little  thing,  as  lively  as  a  capivary. 

Ho,  missy,  how  came  you  to  say  to  me  that  to-day  was  Friday?  Ah,  pussy, 
all  right  for  you!  lo-morrow  you  shall  pay  for  this. - What  day  is  it  to¬ 

day?  " 

I,  too,  do  not  know,  papa,  for  it  was  mamma  who  told  me  to  say  it  was 
Friday.” 

Is  that  what  your  mother  teaches  you?  To  lie?  Well,  you  shall  not  deceive 
me  another  time.  Go  away;  go  to  sleep  again,  little  rascal.” 

After  the  child,  thus  rebuked,  had  retired,  casting  a  longing  glance  on  some 
ears  of  green  corn  which  the  half-breeds  were  roasting,  the  old  man  continued: 

See  the  arts  of  woman.  My  old  wife  is  very  jealous  and  invents  many  ways  of 
keeping  me  at  home.  I  have  not  a  single  fish-hook  remaining,  the  last  one  went 
off  to-night  in  the  mouth  of  a  dourado ;  and  through  the  fault  of  these  folks  I 
have  no  way  of  catching  a  fish  for  my  guests’  breakfast  to-morrow.” 

"  Don  t  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Cyrino;  but  tell  me  what  difference  it 
makes  to  you  whether  to-day  were  Friday  or  Saturday,  in  going  to  get  your 
lines?  ” 

"  W  hat,  sir?  I  travel  the  road  through  the  forest  on  Friday?  I’d  rather  float 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe  without  oars.  Twas  not  for  nothing  that  I  was  asking 
if  anything  had  happened  you  on  the  way.” 

\\  hat  is  there  on  that  road?  Tell  me;  I  saw  nothing.” 

‘Neither  could  you  have  seen  anything;  what  saved  you  was  that  to-day  was 
not  Friday,  otherwise  you  would  have  seen  what  I  saw.” 

“  But  see  what,  Cyrino?  ” 

"  You  did  not  see,  three  miles  from  here,  a  little  clearing  on  the  roadside  and 
a  half  opened  grave  with  a  wooden  cross?  ” 

I  did  not  notice,  but  I  know  there  is  a  grave  about  which  they  tell  many 
tales.  ” 

‘‘\  ery  well,  then!  It  is  in  that  grave  that  the  deceased  Joaquim  Paulista  was 
buried.  But  it  is  only  his  soul  that  dwells  there,  the  body  itself  wanders  abroad 
through  these  woods,  no  one  knows  where.” 

The  saints  preserve  you,  Cyrino,  I  can’t  understand  you.  Until  now  I 
believed  that  when  one  dies  the  body  goes  to  the  tomb,  the  Soul  to  Heaven  or  to 
hell,  according  to  its  good  or  evil  deeds.  In  this  case  I  see  for  the  first  time  that 
they  have  changed  places — the  soul  stays  buried  and  the  body  wanders  about.” 

“  \  ou  don’t  want  to  believe  it!  Well,  it  is  well  known  in  all  this  neighborhood 
that  the  bones  of  Joaquim  Paulista  are  not  within  that  grave  and  they  only  go 
there  on  Fridays  to  scare  the  living.  Unhappy  he  who  passes  there  on  Friday 
night !  ” 

“  What  happens  ?  ” 

“  What  did  happen  to  me,  as  I  am  going  to  tell  you?” 

II. 

“One  day,  ten  years  ago,  I  had  gone  into  the  country  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
who  lives  three  miles  from  here.  It  was  Friday,  I  remember  as  well  as  if  ’twere 
to-day.  When  I  mounted  my  mule  the  sun  was  low;  when  I  reached  the  woods 
’twas  dark.  I  was  already  entering  the  woods  when  I  remembered  it  was  Friday. 
Mv  heart  beat  fast  as  if  asking  me  not  to  go  ahead,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  return. 
Should  a  man  of  my  age,  accustomed  to  travel  the  woods  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  now  be  afraid  ?  Of  what  ?  Commending  myself  to  Our  Lady,  I 
hurried  on.  I  went  ahead,  but  always  suspiciously ;  all  the  tales  I  had  heard  told 
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of  the  grave  of  Joaquim  Paulista  were  running  through  my  mind,  and,  to  add  to 
my  trouble'  the  mule  shied  at  every  turn.  By  help  of  the  spurs  1  kept  him  going 
on  As  I  neared  the  grave  my  heart  sunk  lower  and  lower.  I  took  a  drink, 

recited  a  credo  and  pushed  on.  T  tn  m  nn 

“Just  at  the  moment  that  I  was  passing  the  grave,  when  I  wished  to  go  on 

the  gallop,  my  pesky  mule  balked  all  at  once  so  that  no  force^  sP^sc^ld  m^^ 
him  I  had  just  decided  to  dismount  and  leave  the  mule,  saddle  and  all,  in  the 
middle  o?  thfroad  and  run  home,  but  I  had  no  time.  What  I  saw  perhaps  you 
will  not  believe;  but  I  saw  it  with  these  very  eyes  From  this  fact  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  nb  one  dies  of  fear,  else  I  should  have  died  on  the  spot. 

Stopping  a  moment  to  light  his  pipe,  the  old  man  then  continued : 

“The  moon  was  shining  on  the  white  sand  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  \\  hile  I 
was  digging  my  spurs  into  the  sides  of  the  mule,  there  jumped  out  in  front  of  me 
a  groupgofgsmIll  white  bones,  leaping,  knocking  against  each  other,  and  marking 
a  certain  measure  as  people  do  who  are  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  violin  I  hen 
from  all  sides  came  other  larger  bones,  leaping  and  dancing  in  th 6 “me  * 

Finally  there  came,  from  within  the  grave,  a  skull,  white  as  paper,  with  eyeso 
and  jumping  like  a  frog,  reached  the  middle  of  the  ring  1  hen  all  the  bones 
commenced  to  dance  around  the  skull,  which  remained  in  the  middle  jumping  at 
times  into  the  air  and  falling  back  into  the  same  spot.  Flight  was  impossible, 
my  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  dance,  like  a  bird  charmed  by  a  serpent;  my  curly 
hair  stood  on  end.  After  a  while,  the  smaller  bones  dancing,  still  dancing 
ioined  together  and  formed  the  two  feet  of  the  skeleton.  These  teet  did  not 
keep  quie§t,  but  joined  with  the  other  bones  in  a  lively  whirl  Then,  by  degrees 
the  whole  skeleton  was  formed  anew,  still  it  stood  in  the  road  staring  at  me  with 

Ah  ,gmv  friend1 _ I  was  in  a  dreadful  state;  had  flight  been  possible,  I 

would  have  gone  anywhere.  The  accursed  skeleton  now  commenced  to  amuse 
itself  with  me,  dancing  before  me,  all  the  time  coming  nearer,  till  suddenly  it 
jumped  up  behind  me/  I  saw  nothing  more.  The  mule  started  we  were  snatched 
up  above  the  highest  trees.  My  prayers  were  of  no  avail.  At  last  my  eyes  grew 
dim  my  head  was  all  awhirl,  and  I  became  unconscious.  When  I  came  to  my¬ 
self’  it  was  the  next  day  and  I  was  in  bed  at  home.  My  wife  had  found  me  in 
front  of  the  door,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the  mule  beside  me.  1  he  gate 
was  shut.  How  the  mule  could  have  entered,  I  know  not.  Nothing  can  alter 
my  belief  that  we  came  through  the  air.  I  awoke  with  my  body  all  bruised  and 
the  cracking  of  the  bones  in  my  ears.  I  had  two  masses  said  for  the  soul  of 
Joaquim  Paulista,  and  vowed  I  would  never  again  set  foot  out  of  the  house  on 

Friday. 

III. 


The  old  boatman  told  this  dreadful  tale  with  a  wealth  of  gesture  and  imitative 
sounds  not  to  be  represented  in  writing.  The  late  hour,  the  silence  and  solitude 

made  the  story  more  impressive.  .  .  f 

“  Well  Cyrino  ”  said  I,  “you  were  certainly  the  victim  of  the  most  frightful  ap¬ 
parition  of  which’ there  is  anv  record  since  the  spirits  from  the  other  world  have 
appeared  in  this.  But  who  knows  if  it  were  not  the  power  of  fear  that  made  you 
see  all  that  ?  Besides,  you  had  resorted  many  times  to  the  bottle,  and  perhaps 
vour  sight  was  dimmed  and  your  head  a  trifle  disordered." 

“But  my  friend,  it  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  taken  a  drink,  nor  gone 
through’ the  woods  at  night,  and  how  is  it  that  I  never  sawbones  dancing  in  the 

middle  of  the  road  ?  ”  Tr 

“  It  was  your  brain  that  danced,  Cyrino;  of  this  I  am  sure.  Your  imagination 

caused  it  all.  As  you  said,  you  entered  the  woods  feeling  afraid,  ready  to  change 
into  things  of  the  other  world  whatever  you  might  see  indistinctly  in  the  dim 
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moon-light.  1  he  little  bones  that  danced  were  nothing  more  than  rays  of  moon¬ 
shine  shimmering  through  the  branches  moving  in  the  breeze.  The  crackling 
that  you  heard  came,  doubtless,  from  some  animal  in  the  woods  eating  nutSg 
Your  head  was  all  in  a  whirl  and  the  rest  was  imagination.  Something  gave 
your  beast  a  start  and  he  ran  off  with  you  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  I  once  had  an 
snXJe",e.nCe  1'ke  Jou,rs'  1  was  Ravelling  at  night  in  a  narrow  road,  when  I  saw 
something  ahead  which,  as  I  came  nearer,  I  saw  clearly  was  two  negroes  carry¬ 
ing  a  corpse  in  a  hammock.  I  tried  to  pass  them,  but  they,  too,  were  faster 
always  keeping  the  same  distance  ahead.  I  made  the  horse  trot.  They  ran  too’ 
slackened  the  pace.  1  hey  went  slower,  also.  I  stopped.  So  did  they.  Sol 
rode  for  half  an  hour,  till  I  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  Had  not  urgent  business 
called  me  on,  I  should  have  turned  and  fled.  Mustering  all  the  courage  that  re¬ 
mained  to  me  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  went  for  the  sombre  figures  at  full 
gabop  When  I  came  up,  you  could  never  guess  what  I  saw.  It  was  a  cow— 
a  brindle  cow  all  white  in  the  middle,  with  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  entirely 

bla.ck*  uCau£ht  in  the  narrow  way-  k  neither  turn  to  one  side  or  the  other 

and  so  had  to  run  ahead  of  me.  But,  if  I  had  not  discovered  what  it  was,  1 
should  believe  to-day  that  I  had  seen  two  negroes  carrying  a  corpse.” 

My  story  had  no  effect  upon  the  old  man,  who  clung  to  his  belief  in  the  ap- 

p  v  thCn  ,Tnt  °n  t0  tel1  me  at  IenSth  the  story  of  the  murder  of 
Joaquin  Paulista,  and  how  firmly  the  people  believed  that  he  would  never  rest  in 
his  grave  until  his  scattered  bones  were  collected. 


HISTORICAL  SKE  1  CH  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

(Continued  from  pag:e  37.) 


The  first  attempt  made  in  modern  times  to  carry  Protestant  Christianity  into 
Brazil  was  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  by  sending 
^  SPauldinS  to  Rio  in  1835,  as  a  missionary  of  that  church.  The  Rev 

k,  '  n  n  WaS  ad  t00  thC  m'fsi0n  in  l838'  The  death  of  his  wife,  however' 
obliged  him  to  return  in  1840,  and  hard  times  compelled  the  church  to  recall  Mr’ 
Spaulding  and  abandon  the  mission  in  1842. 

There  was  little  to  show  for  the  five  years  of  faithful  work  •  Bibles  were 
scattered  through  the  many  places  of  the  interior.  Dr.  Kidder  made  extensive 
journeys  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  his  “  Sketch  of  Residence  and  Travels 
in  Brazil  afterwards  merged  into  “Brazil  and  Brazilians,”  by  Kidder  and 
Fletcher,  the  most  valuable  book  even  written  on  the  subject. 

T3.,^he.  -American  and  British  Foreign  societies  had  been  endeavoring  to  circulate  the 

Bible  in  Brazil  for  some  time,  and  still  have  agencies  there  doing  effective  work- 
but  there  was  violent  opposition  from  the  priests  and  results  could  not  be  reported 
as  they  can  now.  F 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  labored  for  a  time  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  and  the 
Seaman  s  Friend  Society,  about  1851-1853. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  the  Bibles  ieft  by  Dr.  Kidder,  in  the  far  interior 
which  escaped  the  fury  of  the  priests  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
young  Brazilian,  on  the  borders  of  Goyaz.  He  read  it  and  calling  some  of  his 
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friends,  told  them  he  had  found  the  word  of  God  (i  )  .  some 

He  was  told  that  it  was  a  false  Bible,  and  this  led  hin  •  '  t  t  ld  him 

sixty  miles  away  and  ask  the  loan  of  the  official  Bible.  I  he  pnest :  told 

there  was  such  a  book  knocking  about  the  vestry  somewhere  an<J  that  1 

could  find  it  he  was  welcome  to  read  it  but  that  no  good  would  com.  of  it  He 

found  it  and  compared  it,  word  for  word  with  his  own  and  thus  satisfied  h.mse 
that  he  had  the  genuine  word  of  God.  He  and  his  fneni .  .  . 

it  The  whole  plan  of  salvation  was  made  plain  to  them  and  they  acceptei  i 
joyfully  The  cobwebs  of  superstitution  and  Mariolatry  were  swept  away  and 
the  pure  light  came  into  their  hearts.  ^  now  desire(1  organize>  and 

consulted  by  letter  a  lay  missionary  liv¬ 
ing  near  the  coast,  as  to  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  organize  a  church  and  also  as  to 
certain  rules  of  personal  life.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  he  could 
give  them  no  specific  directions  and  re¬ 
ferred  them  to  the  New  Testament  as  a 
sure  rule  for  all  questions  of  Christian 
procedure.  They  took  his  advice  and 
organized  themselves  into  a  church. 

Years  afterwards  they  were  visited  by 
an  ordained  missionary,  who  found  that 
this  group  of  spontaneous  Christians, 
who  had  never  before  heard  an  ordained 
Protestant,  had  a  genuine  Christian 
church.  He  was  amazed  at  the  purity 
of  doctrine  and  life,  simplicity  of  faith 
and  the  aggresive  character  of  their 
Christianity.  They  had  evidently  heard 
the  ‘  'Follow  me”  and  the  ‘ ‘go  ye.  ”  The 
deacons  attended  to  material  affairs  and 
the  elders  to  spiritual,  taking  turns  in 
preaching,  expounding  the  Scriptures 

and  carrying  the  Gospel  to  neighboring 

communities.  This  little  church  has 
alreadv  produced  another  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  mother  of  churches. 

The^undiluted  word  of  God  is  a  living  thing,  and  like  germinal  matter  possess¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  life,  is  able  to  reproduce  itself  infinitely  by  a  sort  of  seg¬ 
mentation  The  two  workers  retired  sadand  disheartened,  buttheone  copy  of  the 
Word  which  escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy  is  doing  far  more  than  they,  in 

m  Dr  TaireyfaTSus11  Scotch  physician ,Pwell  known  through  his  ^eeessfunabors 
in  Madeira  in  1842  to  1846,  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  about  1854  or  1855,  and  for 
many  years  maintained,  in  his  own  way  and  on  his  own  account,  a  work  of  som 

importance  there.  He  has  had  a  church  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  since  1858,  and  some 

Caching  stations  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  in  1873  he  organized  a  church  m  Pernam¬ 
buco  He  has  no  ecclesiastical  relations  with  any  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Dr.  Kalley  retired  in  1876,  and  died  five  years  ago.  Rev.  J.  M.  G.  dos 

"Tim  first°Wmisasio°ar'  ‘of'.STresbyterian  Church,  the  Rev  A.  C.  S, monton, 
landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August,  1859.  After  acquiring  the  language  so  as  to 
use  it  with  some  facility,  Mr.  Simonton  opened  a  place  for  Portuguese  in  May, 
Sfii  Tt  was  a  small  nJm  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  in  one  of  the -arrow 
central  streets  of  that  great  city.  Continue  a.  ] 

‘  ‘  Woman’s  Work  for  Women. 


Rev.  A.  G.  Simonton. 


and  bids  fair 


(1) 


Part  of  this  article  was  contributed  by  the  Editor  to  the 
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BRAZILIAN  AFFAIRS. 

No  one  familiar  with  Brazilian 
character,  or  with  the  financial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  for  the  past  eighty 
years,  ever  suspected  for  a  moment 
that  there  would  be  anything  like  a 
repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  of 
which  certain  European  journals  pra¬ 
ted  so  persistently  and  proved  so  con¬ 
clusively;  the  friends  of  Brazil  feared 
the  government  might  be  obliged,  in 
the  best  interest  of  all  concerned,  to 
defer,  for  a  while,  payments  on  the 
foreign  loans,  which  were  being  made 
at  an  unjustifiable  sacrifice  ;  those 
acquainted  with  the  rigid  temper  of 
the  honorable  Paulistas, — President 
Prudente  de  Moraes,  and  his  able 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Ber- 
nadino  de  Campos,  knew  that  there 
would  be  an  honorable,  honest  and 
wise  adjustment  of  some  kind. 

As  we  intimated  in  our  last  issue, 
a  three  years  moratorium  has  been 
definitely  arranged,  at  the  suggestion 
of  persons  in  the  highest  financial 
circles  of  England,  and  the  amortisa¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  debt,  including  the 
4j^  per  cent,  home  loan  of  1879,  is 
suspended  for  ten  years.  A  loan  of 
^10, 000, 000  is  made, — the  bonds  to  be 
issued  as  required,  to  meet  the  interest 


on  foreign  loans  and  railway  guaran¬ 
tees,— at  5  per  cent,  interest  and  >4 
per  cent,  amortisation.  The  holders 
of  Brazilian  bonds  and  railway  guar¬ 
antees  will  receive  these  funding 
bonds  at  par  in  payment  of  interest. 
The  amount  of  the  interest  on  the 
foreign  debt,  reduced  to  paper  cur¬ 
rency  at  the  rate  of  i8d  per  mil-reis, 
is  to  be  deposited  by  government  as 
interest  becomes  due,  and  can  only 
be  applied  to  the  withdrawal  of  cur¬ 
rency,  or  for  the  purchase  of  gold 
with  which  to  renew  specie  payment  of 
interest  on  the  debt,  or  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  itself.  Government 
will  also  carry  out  the  law  already 
enacted  by  Congress  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  gold  apolices  into  currency 
bonds. 

The  amount  of  all  outstanding 
liabilities,  for  three  years,  will  be 
^8,082,574,  which  will  leave  more 
than  a  million  of  the  funding  loan  to 
be  emitted  if  needed.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  operate  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  1 13,377  :r53$ooo,  which 
will  be  used  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
currency  or  form  a  gold  reserve,  re¬ 
ducing  the  currency  in  circulation  to 
about  7oo,ooo:ooo$ooo,  and  enhan¬ 
cing  its  value  proportionately.  The 
conversion  of  the  gold  4s  into  cur¬ 
rency  5s  will  produce  an  economy  of 
92, 1 25 :449$°00.  which  with  the  probable 
improvement  in  exchange  will  make 
a  saving  of  more  than  120,000:000$. 

The  contract  was  signed  June  15th 
with  the  Rothschilds,  who  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  final  settlement,  in 
the  face  of  severe  criticism  and  strong 
opposition.  Of  course,  the  pessimists, 
some  of  whom  have  personal  griev¬ 
ances  or  have  failed  to  foist  some  bo¬ 
gus  scheme  upon  the  country,  were 
disappointed  and  protested  loudly. 

No  one  ignores  that  the  plan  will 
impose  hardships  upon  some,  but  it  is 
adopted  and  is,  considering  all  inter¬ 
ests,  equitable  and  honorable.  Brazil 
has  three  years  in  which  to  reorganize 
her  finances  and  economize.  Her 
liabilities  have  not  been  made  less, 
and  no  part  of  the  debt  is  diminished 
by  the  arrangement,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  sensibly  increased,  but  the 
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remittances  at  ruinous  rates,  and  the 
unwarranted  sacrifices  have  been 
stopped ;  the  economy,  already  real¬ 
ized  by  the  joint  operation  with  foreign 
and  home  loan,  amounts  to  a  hand¬ 
some  sum;  exchange  immediately  rose 
from  less  than  6d  to  nearly  8d,  busi¬ 
ness  has  improved  and,  in  addition  to 
the  era  of  peace  and  tranquility  upon 
which  Brazil  has  entered,  we  may  pre¬ 
dict  a  period  of  material  prosperity. 

On  the  political  horizon  there  is  not 
a  cloud  visible.  The  administration 
of  Prudente  de  Moraes,  which  began 
amid  the  gloom  of  civil  war,  bitter 
factional  strife  and  general  discontent, 
bids  fair  to  close  in  peace  with  evident 
signs  of  commercial  prosperity  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  profound  depression  caused  by 
low  prices  of  coffee  is  being  relieved 
by  the  wise  action  of  the  planters  in 
turning  their  attention  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  food  crops — corn,  beans,  rice, 
the  raising  of  stock  and  the  fostering 
of  the  smaller  local  industries,  which 
had  been  entirely  neglected  for  the 
grand-culture  of  coffee  during  the 
reign  of  high  prices;  this  is  done  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  coffee  cultivation, 
but  rather  with  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  its  production,  inasmuch  as  hands 
are  hired  by  the  year  and  kept  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  cultivation  of  food  crops 
when  not  needed  for  coffee,  thus  di¬ 
minishing  the  price  of  labor  and  les¬ 
sening  the  cost  of  living. 

There  is  an  increased  flow  of  foreign 
capital  into  the  country  as  some  of  the 
large  coffee  estates  have  been  acqnired 
by  foreign  companies;  foreign  syndi¬ 
cates  have  purchased  tramways,  and 
there  is  unusual  activity  in  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  gold  mines  with  foreign 
capital;  the  immense  lumber  interests 
are  being  looked  after  quietly,  and, 
altogether,  everything  looks  brighter. 


Peace  has  come  to  our  own  country 
and  with  it  there  must  come  a  very 
sober  thought  concerning  the  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  it  has  brought, 
and  a  suspicion  that,  in  the  past,  we 
have  not  done  our  whole  duty  by  these 
Latino -American  peoples. 

Justice  Brewer,  as  recently  reported 


in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  struck  the 
keynote  when  he  said  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  for  Cuba,  to  make  her 
capable  of  self-government,  was  to 
give  her  a  system  of  common  schools. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  every  Latin 
Republic  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn. 

Our  responsibilities  for  evangelizing 
and  civilizing  India,  Africa  and  China 
may  be  divided  with  the  Christian 
peoples  of  Europe,  whose  interests 
and  sense  of  duty  should  impel  them 
to  do  the  work;  but  we  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  in 
this  Western  Hemisphere  there  are 
still  places  where  missionaries  are 
assassinated  for  preaching  Christ  and 
Bibles  are  publicly  burned. 

If  to  the  many  millions  spent  in 
this  war  a  few  be  added  to  help 
educate  all  of  the  Latino-American 
people  who  are  struggling  towards 
liberty,  handicapped  by  the  ignorance, 
superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  priest- 
ridden  masses,  the  war  will  prove  a 
good  investment.  A  little  more  light 
for  “  the  neglected  continent!” 


MISSION  NEWS. 


The  mission  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  established  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  shows 
great  prosperity. 

There  are  now  eight  organized 
churches  with  340  communicants,  and 
508  pupils  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 
The  mission  has  one  day-school.  The 
contributions  for  1897,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  amounted  to  16 1292^040,  or 
4$792  per  capita.  It  publishes  a  rel¬ 
igious  journal,  the  Christian  Standard, 
in  Portuguese,  which  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  spreading  the  truth.  The  blessing 
of  God  is  visible  in  the  work. 


Rev.  W.  E.  Finley  has  just  returned 
to  his  field  in  Sergipe  and  will  resume 
work  at  Larangeiras,  Rev.  Mr.  Bixler 
going  to  Aracuju.  The  work  in 
schools  and  churches  in  Bahia  and 
Sergipe  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  A  new  school  has  been  opened 
at  the  Feira,  under  Miss  Christine 
Chamberlain  and  a  young  teacher  from 
the  St.  Paulo  training  school. 
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A  new  Presbyterian  church  is  to  be 
opened,  in  Nictheroy,  under  the  first 
church  of  Rio,  which  has  called  to  the 
aid  of  its  pastor,  Rev.  Alvara  dos 
Reis,  the  talented  young  licentiate, 
Erasmo  Braga. 

Mr.  Myron  A.  Clark  and  his  family 
also  reached  Rio  in  good  health,  and 
has  already  resumed  work  as  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  has  been 
so  greatly  prospered  under  his  gui¬ 
dance. 

The  Rev.  M.  P.  B,  Carvalhosa,  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  S.  Paulo,  has  just 
returned  from  the  Juquia  region, 
where  he  baptised  36  adults  and  26 
children. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Rodgers  and  Rev.  f.  L. 
Kennedy,  with  their  families  arrived 
safely  in  Rio.  Mr.  Rodgers  obtained 
permission  of  his  Presbytery  to  work 
outside  of  its  limits  and  will  shortly 
begin  a  new  work  in  S.  Francisco, 
state  of  Sta.  Catherina. 

The  work  of  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  mission  at  Lavras  is  prosper¬ 
ing.  The  educational  work  under 
the  veteran  missionary,  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Kemper,  and  the  evangelistic 
work  under  Rev.  S.  R.  Gammon,  are 
growing  in  numbers  and  influence. 

During  the  year  1S97  the  churches 
of  the  Methodist  mission  received 
into  communion  307  adults  and  bap¬ 
tized  142  children. 

There  are  5  self-supporting  churches 
and  23  circuits,  with  a  membership  of 
1,729.  The  enrollment  in  the  Sunday 
schools  is  1,043. 

The  mission  has  one  boarding 
school  and  six  day  schools  (exclusive 
of  the  schools  under  the  Woman’s 
Board),  with  195  pupils. 

The  mission  of  the  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  church  reports  21  organized 
churches  and  13  out-stations,  with  an 
active  membership  of  1,270. 

The  Sunday  schools  have  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  395  pupils;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  two  day  schools  is  not 
given. 


A  new  Methodist  church  was  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  in  Petropolis,  and 
during  the  week  eight  persons  united 
with  the  church. 

The  Protestant  Hospital  fund  in 
Rio  now  amounts  to  76:868$2  7o, 
which  is  an  increase  of  i8:587$o6o 
since  the  last  report. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Kolb  reports  that  in  one 
of  his  itinerating  tours  in  the  interior 
of  Bahia,  he  was  assaulted  by  a  group 
of  fanatics,  and  several  members  of 
his  little  congregation  were  seriously 
injured.  This,  coupled  with  the  recent 
murder  of  an  evangelist  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  State  of  Pernambuco,  shows  a 
state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  Brazil 
not  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  the 
land  or  the  spirit  of  free  institutions. 
We  feel  sure  the  authorities  will  take 
prompt  measures  to  protect  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  make  religious  liberty  a 
fact  in  all  parts  of  the  republic. 


The  editor  will  sail  for  Brazil  about 
Sept.  15th.  His  Brazilian  address  will 
be  Caixa  14,  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  S.  A. 
All  matters  relating  to  the  Bulletin 
should  be  sent  to  the  Brooklyn  ad¬ 
dress,  but  parties  desiring  any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Brazil  should  send 
to  the  S.  Paulo  address. 


COMMERCE. 


•‘The  continued  re-construction  of 
edifices  in  this  city,  replacing  anti¬ 
quated  structures  of  one  or  two  floors 
with  others  of  greater  height  and  bet¬ 
ter  appearance,”  says  the  Rio  News, 
“would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
proprietors  are  finding  business  much 
easier,  if  not  more  profitable  than  the 
most  of  us.  In  a  brief  time  the  supply 
will  exceed  the  demand,  and  then  we 
may  expect  a  fall  in  rents.” 

Brazil  is  the  best  customer  of  New¬ 
foundland  for  its  cod  fisheries.  In 
the  month  of  August,  1896,  Brazil 
bought  7,996  quintals  of  salt  cod,  and 
20,843  quintals  in  August,  1897; 
Portugal  coming  second  with  half 
those  quantities. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Compahia 
Paulista  transported  gratuitously  to 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  San  Paulo, 
43,082  immigrants,  whose  fare  if  paid, 
would  have  amounted  to  234:239, 
$500.  The  company  began  giving  free 
transportation  in  1882,  since  which 
time,  up  to  December  31st,  it  has 
transported  400,464  immigrants,  whose 
fares  would  have  amounted  to  1,623:- 
7 2  5  $3^5 .  We  very  much  doubt 

whether  this  is  just.  The  company 
is  run  by  planters.  As  immigrants 
going  up  country  are  for  account  of 
the  planters,  the  planters  should  pay 
their  fares.  The  receipts  of  the  Mog- 
yana  Railway  amounted  last  year  to 
16,470 :i45$57i,  and  the  expenses  to 
10,888 :533$253.  The  sum  of  466:- 
208^578  for  guaranteed  interest  is  not, 
we  understand,  included  in  the  above 
mentioned  amount  of  receipts.  The 
dividend  paid  last  year  was  10  per 
cent.  The  company’s  foreign  debt 
has  been  reduced  to  ^370,000.  It  is 
stated, in  the  report  of  the  board  of 
directors,  that  the  Government  has 
approved  of  the  projected  line  from 
Camandocaia  to  Santos. 

Bicylists  are  finding  that  pleasure 
must  pay  tribute  as  well  as  business. 
They  are  now  required  to  pay  10$  for 
having  their  machines  numbered,  and 
a  general  tax  of  10$  besides.  This  is 
a  perfectly  just  tax,  and  if  levied  for 
the  benefit  of  the  roads,  will  be  paid 
cheerfully  by  wheelmen. 

According  to  recent  figures  the 
quantity  of  Mangabeira  rubber  ex¬ 
ported  from  S.  Paulo  in  1897,  was 
8,825  kilos.,  valued  officially  at  63:- 
i47$ooo.  Another  article  of  export 
is  Rock  Crystal  which,  though  not 
large,  is  an  index  of  the  varied  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State. 

It  appears  that  the  “Amazons  Rub¬ 
ber  Estates”  was  put  upon  the  London 
market  by  the  Westralian,  London 
and  Johannesburg  Co.,  the  last  named 
company  taking  about  ^40,000  shares. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a 
South  African  Mining  Company  should 
be  so  largely  interested  in  a  South 
American  Rubber  Company. 


From  1852,  the  hydraulic  works  of 
the  Rio  custom  house  have  cost  the 
aggregate  of  12,7x7  :49SS96 1 ,  while 
the  edifices  and  other  internal  works 
have  cost,  since  1855,  a  total  of 
6,975:035^74i- _ 

The  directors  of  the  Southern  Bra¬ 
zilian  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Railway  have 
decided  to  recommend  a  dividend  on 
the  shares  of  the  company  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  in¬ 
come  tax,  for  the  second  half  of  1897, 
carrying  forward  ^26,757,  IS-  II(E 

According  to  the  recently  published 
report  of  the  Central  Railway  for  1896, 
the  effective  receipts  for  that  year 
were  34,353 :499$363  an^  the  expendi¬ 
tures  37, 103 1540^063,  showing  a  deficit 
of  2, 7500:83^271.  The  line  possesses 
724k.  908m  of  broad  gauge,  costing 
1 17,978 :762$4i5,  and  496k.  920m.  of 
metre  gauge  Line,  costing  31,582,330- 
$500.  The  line  carried  14,583:638 
passengers,  of  which  12,118,453  were 
suburban,  2,286,866  for  the  interior, 
and  178,639  non-paying  for  divers  lo¬ 
calities.  The  total  freight  traffic, 
including  luggage,  amounted  to  1,- 
083,477,443  kilogrammes,  of  which 
170,672,939  kilogrammes  were  carried 
gratuitously. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  there  were  imported  at  Santos 
25,003,000  kilos,  of  merchandise  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  composed  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  The  official  value 
of  this  merchandise  was  8,869:633$, 
and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon 
1,820:000$. 

The  London  and  River  Plate  Bank 
had  received,  through  Messrs.  P.  S. 
Nicolson  &  Co.,  168  kilos.  297 
grammes  of  gold  from  the  MorroVer- 
melho  mines,  and  54  kilos.  176 
grammes  from  the  Juizde  Fora  mines, 
both  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

The  Dumont  coffee  estates  under 
the  old  management  used  to  receive 
about  5s.  less  per  cwt.  than  the  aver¬ 
age  Santos  price;  this  year  they  have 
received  5s.  per  cwt.  more  than  the 
average  price,  showing  the  value  of 
careful  handling. 
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Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  undertaken  to  supply  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Samaritano  (Protestant),  of  San 
Paulo,  with  all  the  coal  it  may  require, 
counting  from  June  ist.  This  is  a 
liberal  and  highly  generous  act,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  lead  others  to 
make  similar  contributions  towards 
the  support  of  so  deserving  an  insti¬ 
tution. 


The  traffic  of  the  Sorocaba  railway 
shows  a  satisfactory  and  progressive 
growth  in  all  branches,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: 


Passengers.  Coffee, 
Tons. 

1803. .  .  .424,502  15,816 

1804.  391.261  27.974 

1595.. .  .493.228  24,700 

1896 . 620.246  20,804 

2897 . 609.450  45.102 


Sundry 

Goods, 

Tons.  Amounts. 

1 13.902  3,851,2688530 

112,145  5.013.069*400 

150,010  5, 915,8068000 

207,407  6,717,736*980 

218,483  8,532,950*900 


The  yield  of  gold  from  the  St.  John 
Del  Rey  Mining  Co.  has  reached 
,£23,38°  permonthand  promises  more. 
This  is  the  oldest  English  mining 
company  in  Brazil,  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  1830. 


According  to  the  report  of  the 
Paulista  Railway  Co.  it  had  carried  in 
lS97  4,739,5°°  bags  of  coffee  at  an 
average  of  2I141  per  bag;  to  this  add 
the  charges  of  the  English  company 
from  Jundiahy,  and  we  have  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  from  all  points  on  the  Paul¬ 
ista  of  3^840  per  bag,  or  960  reis  per 
arroba,  to  the  port  of  Santos. 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  the 
lumber  trade  of  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  during  the  past  year,  no  less  than 
$6,000,000  having  been  handled. 

Brazil  wants  some  of  the  same  ener¬ 
gy  and  enterprise  to  develop  the  great 
pineries  of  Parana  and  look  after  the 
enormous  supply  of  furniture  woods 
on  the  coast.  The  Canella  Preta  can 
be  found  everywhere  and  is  a  perfect 
■substitute  for  the  fast  disappearing 
black  walnut. 

The  cold  is  said  to  have  been  the 
severest  known  for  many  years  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  interior  districts  of  S. 
Paulo.  In  some  localities  the  coffee 
trees  had  been  slightly  damaged,  but 
in  general  they  had  escaped;  although 


the  S.  Paulo  papers  of  July  7  and 
8  report  heavy  frosts  in  Botucatu, 
Descalvado,  S.  Carlos,  Conquista, 
Moeoca,  Batataes,  Araraquara  and 
the  whole  Tiete  region,  doing  great 
damage  to  the  coffee  orchards. 

It  was  understood  that  the  broad 
guage  on  the  S.  Paulo  branch  of  the 
Central  Railway  would  be  completed 
to  Taubate  in  July. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  export 
of  live  cattle  from  the  State  of  Ceara, 
Brazil,  to  Europe.  The  distance  is 
only  about  half  that  to  the  River 
Plate  and  the  voyage  should  only  take 
about  a  fortnight  in  cattle  steamers. 
The  cattle  of  Ceara  are  said  to  be  of 
very  good  quality,  abundant  and 
cheap. 

The  importation  of  fencing  wire 
into  Brazil  shows  a  large  increase 
as  compared  with  former  years.  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  alone  imported  in  1897, 
34,3°7  rolls  of  about  90  lbs.,  as 
against  20,473  rolls  in  1896.  The  wire 
comes  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Western 
and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company  for 
the  week  ending  July  22d,  1898,  after 
deducting  17  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  payable  to  the  London~Pla- 
tino-Brazilian  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  were  ^2,780. 


SOBER  THOUGHT. 


Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  London  once 
said:  “Oh,  the  luxury,  the  thrilling, 
unspeakable  luxury  of  giving!  Do 
not  run  off  on  some  arithmetical  issue, 
but  when  thou  givest,  enter  thy  closet’ 
and  when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  give 
to  thy  Saviour  in  secret.” 

“I  hope,  Mr.  President, ”  said  one 
of  a  clerical  delegation  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  “that  God  is  on  our  side.  ” 
“I  have  not  concerned  myself  with 
that  question,”  was  the  answer,  “but 
I  have  been  very  anxious  that  we 
should  be  on  God's  side.” 
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The  Watchman  in  an  editorial  on 
“  scorching  ”  says:  "‘The  trouble  with 
the  church  scorcher  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  bicycler,  weak  heart 
action.  When  the  pastor  is  a  scorcher, 
as  not  infrequently  happens,  the  case 
is  about  as  perilous  as  it  can  be  and 
the  warning  may  well  be  put  up, 
‘  Look  out  for  falls.’  Short  pastorates 
are  the  common  record  of  scorching 
pastors.  Many  organizations,  but  few 
conversions,  mark  the  scorching 
church.  ” 


“  The  ships  our  nation  needs,”  says 
the  Evangelist ,  “are  worship,  fellow¬ 
ship  and  friendship.  They  are  not 
men  of  war,  but  men  of  peace.” 


“  It  is  not  alone  piety,  or  eloquence, 
or  courage  or  learning,  or  all  these 
combined,  that  make  the  missionary; 
he  may  have  all  of  these  qualities  and 
miss  the  mark,  if  he  have  not  modesty, 
tact,  self-restraint,  wisdom  and  the 
ability  to  suppress  himself ;  or  if  he  do 
not  have  that  far-sightedness  which 
enables  him  to  see  ahead  of  the 
present  and  build  wisely  for  the 
future.” 


It  was  said  of  Horace  Greely  that 
he  had  not  so  much  acumen  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  or  so  much  knowledge  of 
men,  but  he  had  what  was  far  better, 
namely:  moral  convictions,  ethical 
standards,  with  which  he  did  not  play 
fast  and  loose,  and  a  heart  which 
knew  no  rancor. 


A  Boston  paper  says  the  devil  can¬ 
not  use  a  man  to  advantage  who  minds 
his  own  business. 

The  purity  of  life,  integrity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  simple  religious  faith 
cherished  by  our  forefathers,  should 
be  preserved  as  the  foundation  of  all 
that  is  good  in  national  and  individual 
character.  Every  agency  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of 
God,  a  devotion  to  country  and  a 
realization  of  our  duties  as  individuals 
and  as  citizens,  make  for  civilization 
and  the  upbuilding  of  mankind. — 
President  McKinley. 


NOTES  AT  RANDOM. 


The  Extent  of  Brazil.— The  smallest 
state  (Espirito  Santo)  is  larger  than 
Belgium,  Saxony  or  Holland.  The 
State  of  Rio  is  larger  than  Switzerland 
and  Denmark,  and  a  little  smaller  than 
Greece. 

Ceara  is  larger  than  Scotland,  Por¬ 
tugal  or  Ireland.  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  is  as  large  as  Switzerland,  Wur- 
temberg  and  Belgium  together. 

All  Germany,  with  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  thrown  in,  could  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  State  of  Minos  Geraes. 

Railways.  —  The  government  of 
Brazil  owns  and  operates  (at  a  loss) 
nine  roads  aggregating  3,190  kilo¬ 
meters  in  length.  These  roads  cost, 
calculating  the  mil-reis  at  par,  $162,- 
344,560,  or  about  the  total  amount  of 
the  foreign  indebtedness.  During  the 
present  administration  all  construction 
has  been  stopped,  and  contracts 
amounting  to  $5,i3°>285  have  been 
cancelled,  the  government  paying 
$496,778  in  indemnities  to  the  con¬ 
tractors.  Belonging  to  private  cor¬ 
porations  there  are  in  operation  13,942 
kilometers,  of  which  3,912  kilometers 
are  subsidised  by  government  and  un¬ 
der  government  inspection;  in  con¬ 
struction  there  are  7,988  kilometers, 
of  which  1,416  K.  are  on  subsidized 
lines. 

The  last  quarterly  report  of  the 
Board  of  Health  gives  the  vital  stat¬ 
istics  of  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  1897  to  correct  errors  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  previous  publication.  The 
principal  entries  are  : — 


Marriages .  2,612 

Births . 1 3»9 1 5- 

Stillbirths . .  1,106 

Deaths  (excluding  stillbirths) . 13. 181 

“  under  one  month  .  751 

“  from  1  to  12  months .  2,169 

“  yellow  fever .  15° 

“  small  pox .  38 

“  beri-beri .  3°° 

“  malarial  causes .  1,212 

“  pulmonary  consumption .  2,421 


The  report  assumes  a  population  of 
750,000,  and,  from  this,  calculates  the 
percentage  of  19.4  per  thousand. 
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The  San  Paulo  Diario  Popular  of 
1 6th  May  states: 

“We  are  informed  that,  by  a  docu¬ 
ment  executed  in  the  city  of  Santos, 
the  important  export  house  of  Theo¬ 
dor  Wille  and  Co.  realised  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  40,000  bags  of  coffee  (say 
160,000  arrobas)  of  the  future  crop 
from  the  important  planter  of  Rib- 
eirao  Preto,  Sr.  Schmidt.  The  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  for  2,000,000$,  pay¬ 
able  on  sight,  the  coffee  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  station  of  Ribeirao  Preto. 
It  is  reported  that  this  operation  was 
realised  in  consequence  of  a  telegraph¬ 
ic  requisition  from  an  important  Ham¬ 
burg  house.  This  auspicious  notice, 
which  was  communicated  to  us  by  a 
trustworthy  person,  is  of  a  nature  to 
produce  the  best  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  planters  of  our  State,  for 
it  shows  an  intelligent  prevision 
among  buyers  of  an  imminent  increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee.” 

The  temperature  in  San  Paulo  had 
been  exceptionally  low,  and  frosts 
were  reported  from  various  localities. 
Heavy  frosts  were  also  reported  from 
southwestern  Minas. 

The  state  of  Parana  lies  immedi¬ 
ately  south  of  S.  Paulo,  from  which  it 
was  set  off  in  1854.  It  has  an  area 
of  221,319  square  kilometers  and  a 
population  of  only  190,000.  Its  cap¬ 
ital  city,  Curityba,  is  about  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  60  miles  from  the 
seaport  of  Paranagua,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail. 

A  considerable  number  of  Germans 
and  Poles  have  settled  in  the  state  in 
recent  years  and  are  prosperous  small 
farmers.  Large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  raised  on  its  extensive  prairies.  Its 
vast  pineries  will  soon  be  a  mine  of 
wealth;  already  enterprising  foreign¬ 
ers  are  looking  after  them. 

The  transfer  of  Sir  Philip  Currie  to 
Rome,  Sir  Nicholas  O’Connor  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Mr.  Straus’  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  same  place,  presents  a 
strange  spectacle  of  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  and  a  Jew  working  together,— -the 
former  representing  Protestant  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  latter  Christian  America 


at  a  Mohamedan  court.  Mr.  Straus 
is  quoted  as  saying,  “  Here  am  I,  an 
avowed  Jew,  whose  main  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  Turks,  Greek  Christians  and 
Roman  Catholics  deal  fairly  with 
Christian  missions  carried  on  by 
American  Protestants.  He  did  his 
duty  well  enough  to  earn  the  hearty 
admiration  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

The  President-elect  of  Brazil,  has 
returned  from  his  European  tour  and 
will  assume  the  duties  of  his  high 
office  Nov.  5th. 

We  venture  to  say  that  he  is  better 
equipped  by  the  trip  abroad,  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  with  the  political, 
financial  and  social  conditions  of  the 
old  world  and  will  have  a  firmer  grasp 
upon  the  affairs  of  his  own  country 
than  he  could  have  acquired  at  home. 

We  regret  that  he  could  not  have 
extended  his  trip  to  this  country 
where  the  same  problems  which  con¬ 
front  Brazil  are  being  solved;  he  could 
have  studied  the  processes  as  well  as 
the  results. 

Had  Dr.  Campos  Salles  been  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  instead  of  a  man 
of  the  people  and  the  president  of  a 
new  S.  A.  Republic,  his  reception 
could  not  have  been  more  royal.  He 
was  feted  in  Paris,  dined  in  London, 
lunched  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  in¬ 
vited  to  the  state  ball;  received  by 
the  King,  Pope  and  Emperor  in  Italy 
and  Germany. 

Everywhere  he  has  left  a  good  im¬ 
pression  and  improved  the  standing  of 
his  country. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Teacher:  “  Mary,  make  a  sentence 
with  ‘  dogma  ’  as  a  subject,” 

Mary  (after  careful  thought):  “The 
dogma  has  three  puppies.” — Exchajige. 

Somebody  gives  the  following  anti¬ 
thetical  advice :  “Drink  less,  breathe 
more;  eat  less,  chew  more;  ride  less, 
walk  more;  clothe  less,  bathe  more; 
worry  less,  work  more ;  waste  less,  give 
more;  write  less,  read  more;  preach 
less,  practice  more.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer, while  recently 
visiting  Boston,  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  new  public  library.  As  he  went 
up  the  steps  he  met  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  who  asked  the  Doctor’s  errand. 
“To  consult  the  archives,”  was  the 
reply.  “By  the  way,  Hosmer,”  said 
Dr.  Hale,  “do  you  know  were  Noah 
kept  his  bees?”  “No,”  answered 
Hosmer.  “  In  the  ark-hives,”  said 
the  venerable  preacher  as  he  passed 
out  of  ear  shot. — Ladies  Home  Journal. 


A  Harvard  Professor,  dining  at  the 
Parker  House,  ordered  a  bottle  of 
hock,  saying,  “Here,  waiter,  bring  me 
a  bottle  of  hock — hie,  ham,  hoc?  ” 
The  waiter,  who  had  been  to  col¬ 
lege,  smiled,  but  never  stirred. 

“What are  you  standing  there  for?” 
exclaimed  the  professor.  “Didn’t  I 
order  some  hock?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter. 
“You  ordered  it,  but  afterwards  de¬ 
clined  it.” — Exchange. 


A  little  girl  in  a  Pennsylvania  town, 
in  saying  her  prayers  the  other  night, 
was  told  to  pray  for  her  father  and 
mother,  who  were  both  very  ill,  and 
for  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  lost 
her  husband.  She  faithfully  did  as 
she  was  told,  and  then,  impressed  with 
the  dreary  condition  of  things,  added 
on  her  own  account:  “And  now,  oh 
God,  take  good  care  of  Yourself,  for  if 
anything  should  happen  to  You,  we 
should  all  go  to  pieces.  Amen.” — 
Trahied  Motherhood. 


A  fox  one  day  passed  under  a  tempt¬ 
ing  bunch  of  grapes,  hanging  invit¬ 
ingly  within  reach.  The  fox  looked 
at  them  for  a  moment  and  then  passed 
on  indifferently.  This  was  because 
foxes  are  not  vegetarians,  and  have 
never  been  known  to  have  any  desire 
for  grapes.  Moral :  FEsop  was  either 
a  fool  or  a  liar.— A7'.  V.  Journal. 


Teacher :  li  Tommy,  what  is  a  knight 
errant?  ” 

Tommy:  “  Puttin’  out  the  cat." — 
Ind.  Journal. 


“Are  you  in  pain,  my  little  man?” 
asked  the  kind  old  gentleman.  “  No,” 
answered  the  boy,  “the  pain  is  in 
me.  ” — bidianapolis  Journal. 


The  following  epitaph  is  over  a 
grave  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  which 
German  diplomacy  was  trying  to  wrest 
from  Spain.  It  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  United  States  had  pre-empted 
the  soil. 

Sacred  to  Wilm.  Colis 
Boat  Steerer  of  the  SHIP 
SaiNt  george  of  New  BED 
ford  who  By  the  Will  of 
Almighty  god 
was  siviriliery  injured  by  a 
BULL  WAALE 
off  this  Hand  on 
18  March  i860 
also  to 

Pedro  Sabbanas  of  Guam 
4th  MaTE  drouwned  on 

the  SAME  Date  his 
Back  broken  by  WHALE 
above 

MeNTioned. 

— Rio  News. 


In  the  stress  of  denominational  riv¬ 
alry  there  are  some  who  are  wholly 
untouched.  A  writer  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  tells  us  the  following 
story  of  the  British  army: 

“What’s  yer  religious  persuasion?” 
said  the  sergeant  to  the  recruit.  “My 
what?  ”  “  Yer  what?  ”  “Why,  what 

I  said.  What’s  yer  after  o’  Sundays?  ” 

“  Rabbits  mostly.”  “  ’Ere  stow  that 
lip.  Come  now,  chu’ch,  chapel  or 
’oly  Roman?  ”  And  after  explanation 
from  his  questioner  the  recruit  replied : 
“I  ain’t  nowise  particklar.  Put  me 
down  Chu’ch  of  England,  sergeant; 
I’ll  go  with  the  band.” 

But  even  over  such  home  heathen 
Christianity  has  some  restraining 
power. 

Mr.  Bunting — Young  Grimshaw  is 
going  to  marry  old  Miss  Brodakers. 

Mrs.  Bunting  (astonished)— For  the 
land  sake? 

Mr.  Bunting—  Partly,  and  partly  for 
the  bank  account. — Judge. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  GOLD. 

(the  LAGOA  DOURADA). 

of  southern1  BrlfFFrY  ^  tradi.tio“— 1 not  unmixed  with  authentic  history- 

n  ored  /LL  ,  at  °J  "  mys,tenous  ^e,  hidden  in  the  tops  of  the  unex- 

7  U  elevated  mass  of  mountains  with  its  high  peak  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  coming  from  North  or  South  for  leagues  detached 
from  the  coast  range  of  Paranapiacaba.  That  the  story  is  not  Rnd  or aU 

xp  o^'theTar  tlVof  ‘iVt*  f-™1  exPeditions  have  been  organized  to 
of '.he  sand  gt.’eJn/tS  '^0U"d  a"d  0M  O  brought  back  a  sample 

In  modern  times  a  well-known  engineer  Dr  Parlnc  •  a 

Srrr5  °° 

fCfft1  ?!  prtaldh0hrtaySeIfef^.h°lood ' ‘armfet"8 

bayous  Aftw 'several  daV lYdiffi/h™ H  f,alUgat0rS)  which  abound  in  the 
,  t  ,  ,  several  aays  ot  difficult  and  dangerous  travel  thev  reached  a 

he^water  ZTt^  ^  ^  ^  peaks  °f  the  ^  0n  attempt^  to  enter 
attacked  so  fierce!  V  '  r  t0  Cr°SS  0ver  t0  the  sandy  beach,  they  were 

to  nroceed  Ain  e"ormous that  the  men  lost  courage  and  refused 
to  proceed.  Alone  the  Doctor  could  not  go,  so  he  reluctantly  retraced  his Tens 
He  always  said  in  speaking  of  the  attempt:  “I  found  the  take  of  gold  hut 

bn‘°dUfd  „o.%CeeW.ahe  P„ep°ef ‘”y  coraPa"i»”S  »».  explore  it.  I  wen.  R^me. 

impohsesibleCkwafs  tWh  i^^0^  the  exPloration  of  an  unknown  lake  is 

route  taken  hv  th  .ch  ef  causeof  fadure.  He  was  also  misled  by  following  the 
icmte  taken  by  a  single  individual,  unincumbered,  and  fleeing  for  his  lifeand 

probably  reach, „g  the  lake  in  the  dry  season  when  its  ,ho““iS5 1.  explored 

Dr.  Rath  always  intended  to  return  properly  equipped  and  comnlete  the 
exploradon  but  advanced  age,  infirmities  and  finally  death,  prevented  P 

asSlowsad"'°n'  °r  “  ^  be  hiSt°ry’  in  »hich  the  expidUions^originate,  is 

la  *?e  6arlyr  dayS  °f  S'  Paul°’  When  the  Portuguese  settlement  was  a  mere  vil- 
2;  a  man  of  some  lmPortance,  having  wife  and  children,  committed  a  murder 
under  circumstances  which  obliged  his  countrymen  to  condemn  him  to  death  He 
escaped  and  fled  to  the  woods,  making  his  way  down  the  mountai  n  _ 

the  Indians*0  Heco^fid  °f  Peruhybe>  where  Fr-  Anchieta  was  living  among 

tn  the  P  H  CO‘lfided  hls  story  t0  the  priest  and  was  by  him  advised  to  takf 
to  the  mountains.  From  Peruhybe  he  went  north,  and  according  to  descriptions 

th  oh  hedLEn,hem;Satkeao?r0„1,,red  "V"  ,Una'  and  Cached  thflake 

on  its  shores  ’  °n  aCC°Unt  °f  the  duantity  of  gold  in  the  sand 

The  unfortunate  criminal,  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  so  much  gold,  remained 

forty  years  ago  and  he  brought  specinieifsof^gold^ ^ith ^him0^^!?16'1  “  expedition  some 
the  dangers  of  the  trip  that  noamnnnt JX!?  wltb  hl im,  but  who  was  so  impressed  with 

gold  has  been  found  in  all  the  regions  about  this range  of  monnt  Jnl!°  U  *  trUC  that 

(2)  Caipira,  from  the  Indian  word 
the  country  people  of  S.  Paulo. 


Caaptra,  a  clearer  of  the  forest  is  the  name  applied  to 
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there  two  years,  enjoying  the  mild  climate,  and  living  on  the  abundance  oi  nuts, 
fruit  and  game.  (Probably  with  the  Indians,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  any  of  the  traditions.) 

Desiring  to  return  to  his  family,  he  took  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry  and 
returned  to  S.  Paulo.  On  arriving  there  he  was  able  to  put  chase  pardon,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  gold  live  in  comfort  and  settle  a  handsome  sum  on  his  two 
daughters.  Before  his  death  he  was  induced  to  write  out  the  itinerary,  which 
was  as  follows: 

“  The  way  to  the  Lake  of  Gold  : —  From  the  village  of  Iguape,  take  canoes  to 
the  rio  Una ,  go  up  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  serra  behind  the  peak  of  the  S. 
Lourengo’;  there  leave  the  canoes,  because  the  rapids  do  not  permit  their 
use,  go  on  foot  to  the  top  of  the  serra,  keeping  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream  which  is,  above  the  rapids,  again  navigable;  and  on  the  2d  day  a 
great  Figueira  will  be  found,  covered  with  sacupemas,  due  north,  about  a  league 
and  a  half  is  the  Lake  of  Gold.” 

This  writing  first  appeared  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Alexander,  of  Iguape  a 
boat-builder — to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  son-in-law  of  the  discover. 

There  are  other  legends  relating  to  Botucarahu,  the  Indian  name  of  the  curious 
peak  under  which  the  Lake  of  Gold  is  supposed  to  be.  t 

This  peak  which  glistens  in  the  mid-day  sun  like  polished  metal,  and  which,  at 
its  great  elevation,  looks  like  a  gigantic  fly  on  the  arched  neck  of  a  horse,  can 
be  seen  from  any  point  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  between  Conceigao  and  Iguape. 

The  name  means,  in  Guarany ,  “  horse  and  fly,”  though  some  say  it  should  be 
Itacabaru,  from  Ita — stone,  and  Cabaru — horse. 

The  celebrated  father,  Anchieta,  who  knew  the  secrets  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Jurea,  and  who  advised  the  fugitive  what  course  to  take,  and  perhaps  kept  in 
communication  with  him — used  to  say  to  the  people  :  “  between  mother  and  son 
there  lies  a  great  treasure.”  This  reference  to  Mother  and  Son  was  interpreted 
to  mean  “Our  Lady  of  Conceigao,”  and  “  Good  Jesus  of  Iguape,”  the  official 
titles  of  the  two  places.  It  is  exactly  between  these  two  points  that  the 
mysterious  mountain  is  found  at  whose  feet  lies  the  “  great  treasure  the 
Lake  of  Gold. 

There  is  a  belief  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  of  all  that 
region  that  the  Creator  has  deposited  immense  riches  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
peak,  which  is  also  called  the  “finger  of  God,”  and  which  in  remote  times  the 
Indians  claim,  emitted  smoke,  and  that  some  day  they  will  be  shown  to  them. 

Several  expeditions  have  been  planned  to  explore  the  lake  but  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  journey,  not  to  speak  of  the  expense,  have  discouraged  those 
who  have  attempted  to  make  up  a  party. 


My  poet,  thou  canst  touch  on  all  the  notes 
God  set  between  his  After  and  Before, 

And  strike  up  and  strike  off  the  general  roar 
Of  the  rushing  worlds  a  melody  that  floats 
In  a  serene  air  purely.  Antidotes 
Of  medicated  music,  answering  for 
Mankinds  forlornest  uses,  thou  canst  pour 
From  thence  into  their  ears.  God’s  will  devotes 
Thine  to  such  ends,  and  mine  to  wait  on  thine! 

How,  Dearest,  wilt  thou  have  me  for  thy  use? 

A  hope  to  sing  by  gladly?  or  a  fine 
Sad  memory,  with  thy  songs  to  interfuse? 

A  shade  in  which  to  sing — of  palm  or  pine? 

A  grave  on  which  to  rest  from  singing?  Chose. 

—Mrs.  Browning  s  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  BRAZIL. 


President  of  the  Republic  was  the  brave,  chivalric  old  soldier,  Field- 
arshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take  his  handful  of  trooos 
to  the  government  headquarters,  read  a  lecture  on  the  abuse  of  power  to  the 
prime  minister  and  demand  a  surrender  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
od  general  intended  to  overthrow  the  government  and  set  up  a  Republic  but 
S'mpiy  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  ministry;  be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  those 
behind  him  who  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  the  Republic  came  to  stay 
Deodoro  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  be  much  of  a  politician— honest  brave 
and  well  meaning,  he  fell  a  victim  to  astute  politicians  and  was  obliged  to  step 
down.  Brazilians  will  easily  forgive  him  the  grave  political  blunder,  that  en- 

gratftude  ^  *  Wh'  C’  the  peace  of  their  country,  and  will  remember  him  with 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  the  provisional  government  was  strong 
and  successful;  among  the  men  who  entered  into  its  formation  are  found  those 
who  have  since  held  the  country  together. 

The  second  President  was  Floriano  Peixoto,  the  iron  marshal ,  who  was  elected 
ice-President,  and  simply  completed  the  unexpired  term  of  Deodoro  He  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dictator,  by  force  of  circumstances;  he  brought  the 
country  out  of  a  period  of  agitation  and  revolt  that  threatened  its  very  existence 
and  deserves  well  of  his  country.  ’ 

Pfp  to  this  point  the  people  had  not  been  consulted,  for  the  country  had  been 
virtually  governed  by  the  army.  The  third  President,  and  the  first  elected  by  the 
people,  was  a  civilian— Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros,  the  present  incumbent 
the  history  of  his  administration  will  be  cited  in  the  remotest  future  of  the 
Republic  as  the  “  Restoration.”  His  grave,  dignified  and  severe  personalty  is 
reflected  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  firmness  and  justice,  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
swerving  adherence  to  principle  that  has  characterized  his  administration.  The 

P  v,ritu  °J  h“  P5‘Vate  llfe  has  not  been  touched  by  the  tide  of  political  corruption 
which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  stem;  on  the  contrary,  the  unaffected  simplic- 

hls,  ami*y  circle  has  given  to  official  life  a  character  more  in  consonance 
with  Republican  Institutions  than  the  ostentatious  display  of  a  psuedo  Imperial 
court.  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros  possesses  that  same  simplicity  of  life 
singleness  of  purpose,  straighforwardness,  unapproachable  honesty  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart  which  characterized  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  he  has  neither  Lincoln’s 
humor  nor  his  story-telling  ability. 

His  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Bernadino  de  Campos,  also  a  Paulista  is  a 
man  of  mark.  An  original  Republican,  he  was  the  honored  Governor  of  his 
native  state;  during  his  administration  public  instruction  received  an  impulse 
w  ich  sent  it  far  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  state;  he  is  a  true  son  of  the 
people,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  irreproachable  public  and  private  life  of  tried 
courage,  high  ideas,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty.  He  is  a  man  whom  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  see,  some  day,  in  the  Presidential  chair. 

The  coming  President,  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  completes  this  trio  of  remarkable 
fauhstas,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  make  a  Republic  possible  in  Brazil. 

the  new  President,  in  consonance  with  his  precedents  and  character  is  able 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  administrative  economy,  severity  in  collection  of  the 
revenues  and  firmness  in  the  administration  of  law,  without  fear,  favor  or  undue 
partisan  bias— a  policy  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor  and  supported  by  himself- 
i  ie  is  able  to  adjust  the  business  of  the  Federal  government  with  wisdom  pru¬ 
dence  and  firmness  during  the  three  short  years  of  the  moratorium ;  if  he  is  able 
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to  make  the  government  carrying  enterprises  either  pay,  or  turn  them  o\ei 
to  private  corporations,  thus  taking  government  out  of  competition  with  private 
capital, — then  we  may  look  forward  to  permanent  prosperity,  to  a  period  of 
political  tranquility,  to  an  era  of  education  and  lifting  up  of  the  nation,  to  a  slow 
but  sure  doing  away  of  old  abuses  and  to  the  adoption  of  reforms  which  will  carr) 
the  nation  towards  the  high  ideal  of  a  free  people. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  his  hands  tied  by  political  combinations  and  parti- 
zan  intrigue;  if  he  is  not  strongly  supported  by  the  best  elements  of  Brazilian 
society,  regardless  of  party  affiliation ;  if  legislature  blocks  the  way  to  adminis¬ 
trative  reforms,  and  if  “acquired  rights” — usually  acquired  through  political 
favoritism — are  allowed  to  perpetuate  abuses  and  sap  the  revenues  of  the  coun¬ 
try; — in  short,  if  by  some  combination  of  unfortuate  circumstances,  things  lapse 
into  the  old  ruts,  then  the  delay  will  only  put  off  the  period  of  dissolution  and 
anarchy. 

We  believe  the  incoming  President  will  be  able  to  hold  the  helm  firmly  and 
steer  the  ship  of  state  safely  through;  that  his  hands  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
best  men  of  the  country;  that  the  revolutions  and  the  demagogues  who  incited 
them  are  things  of  the  past;  and  that  the  people  of  Brazil  are  waking  up. 


CARE  OF  HEALTH  IN  THE  TROPICS. 


(The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  “talk”  given  at  the  rooms  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  June  20th,  to  a  group  of  newly  appointed 
missionaries.) 

The  machinery  of  the  human  body  is  able  to  adjust  itself  to  a  wide  range  of 
temperature.  The  Esquimaux  thrives  in  a  continued  low  temperature,  while  the 
African  enjoys  life  under  a  prolonged  high  temperature, — both  of  them  by  virtue 
of  habits  which  they  have  acquired  slowly,  through  generations  perhaps. 

Going,  therefore,  from  the  cold  north  to  the  hot  south,  we  must  drop  many  of 
our  old&habits  and  acquire  new  ones;  while  doing  this  we  are  more  susceptible  to 
disease  than  usual ;  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  certain  degenerative  changes,  due  to 
the  irregularities  of  function, — not  acute  disease  with  active  tissue  change,  but 
disturbance  of  normal  action ;  this  is  acclimatization ,  a  physiological  rather  than 
a  pathological  process,  and  one  that  needs  care  and  prudence,  not  medicine  *  * 

The  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropicsjneed  give  the  foreigner  little  concern, 
there  are  very  few  of  them Beri-beri,  Dengue,  the  tropical  diarrhoea,  Sprue; 
the  sleeping-sickness  of  the  Congo,  and  the  shimi-mushi  of  certain  rivers  of  Japan. 
Most  of  the  diseases  to  which  you  are  liable  in  the  tropics  are  also  common  to 
your  own  country:  dysentery,  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  lung 
trouble,  rheumatism,  etc.,  etc.  Disease  and  medicine  should  be  left  to  the 
physician,  when  one  is  available.  You  should  aim  to  preserve  health ,  rather  than 
cure  disease.  Avoid  dosing.  *  *  * 

On  reaching  the  tropics  for  the  first  time  do  not  try  to  rush  the  native, — take 
things  quietly;  you  will  accomplish  more  in  the  end.  *  *  * 

In  looking  for  a  home, — if  in  the  country, — seek  a  place  high  and  dry,  well 

drained, _ not  having  a  clay  sub-soil,— with  good  water,  out  of  the  range  of  high 

winds  and  breezes  that  blow  from  marshes;  avoid  ravines  and  foot-hills  where 
the  soil  is  constantly  saturated  by  water  from  the  mountain  streams.  If  psssible, 
have  your  house  sheltered  by  trees,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  shading  it  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  damp.  Preserve  the  natural  felting  of  the  grass  around  the  house  and 
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t h e  w i n cl o w s  of  y  1 1 “ ; p i n, !  T c  1  o m SH 3 D  neither  ve£etabIe  nor  flower  beds  under 

ground  near  the  house  orVsind  in  tifbs  T  !???  WatCr,  to  be  emptied  over  the 

C.  in  or  near  the  house.  Belle ofwbnfZ?**.™8*1*--  have  the  IV, 

have  them  hilled  up  if  possible  ^ee  th^  T^  Water  m  the  neighborhood, 
neath;  put  screens  to  thewindows  to  1  the  h°nse  ls  well  ventilated  under¬ 
cautions,  which  common  pT-udence  and Sod^  ^  ^  These  and  other  Pre- 
in  the  tropics  than  here.  If  you  are  to^P  :  vi  suggest,  are  more  important 
as  far  as  possible.  Secure  sLeoinp-  room  6  1°  E  C1,T’.  observe  the  same  rules 
high  as  practicable.  g  s  0n  the  c°o1  Slde  of  tbe  house  and  as 

alone  is  of  little^alue.^Vhe  water'lnlfbe  ^aVe  ^  apd  filtered>  Altering 
not  be  unpalatable;  it  may  be TrystaTime  and  ™pre^ted  Wltb  fecal  matter  and 
4o  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  3  d  agreeable  t0  the  taste,  and  contain 

unexplained,™ ^belafel^cSrged  to'the  waS*3!  S°r<\  thr°at’  etC"  otk‘™ise 

have  ,he  d"nk- 

clothes,  to  wear  light  flannels°  the^year  remaildng  in  damp 

under  mosquito  netting  when  necessarv  ,vpn  ’r  b,eeP  In  (woolen)  pajamas, 
sun-hat  or  carry  a  sun  umbrella-  take  fenirl  h  a  bvfr'band  when  needed,  and  a 
suppers  or  none  at  all,  keep  out’of  the  niahi  athS’  ^eep  the  feet  dry>  eat  light 
well  for  the  new  comer  to  do  all  thic  f  g  u  a'r’  and  g0  to  bed  betimes.  It  is 
Plan  to  carry  a  strong .  light  !tert-  4"  tra''dli"S-  *  «  a  good 

and  it  is  cleaner,  more  comfortable  and  ?  can  always  be  found  to  hang  it 
We  attribute  our  *an  ^  bed  the  wayside  inm  ’ 

travel,  largely  to  this  precaution.  *  ?  *  ’  6r  thousands  of  miles  of  inland 

is  inb^he^human^sy^ema1  self-defend^n^^tem^ent  wfff  taUght  US  that  there 
degree  of  efficiency  and  sufficiency  is  ahlp  1  \  cb’,  ^  UP  to  the  proper 

of  malaria  and  other  similar  diseases  In  trav^n^  01  n°Id  10  cbeck  the  germs 
we  have  made  it  a  practice  of  carrying  some  biscuit  In  tthhr0Ugh.  infected  districts 
frequently  a  little,  to  excite  the  secreHol  „p  !,n.tbe  Pocket  and  of  eating 
infected  with  malaria  or  yellow  fever  without  hod  the.water  of  the  places 

aint  from  hunger,  and  keep  out  of  the  night  and  'iXlv  ’  aV°-d  getting  tired  or 
tone  or  the  system  up  and  there  is  little  danger  3  m°rmng  a,n  Keep  the 

|ardedqUeLes0sno°/  ammal  m^mim^mornTruftsandm1  US3ge  mUSt  ‘10t  be  disre- 

%r'Z2  -  eaten  ^ 

.  cap  of  eoffee  or  a  g,ass 

breakfast  at  10  or  n,  dinner  after  e  and  a  hVht  t  ^  q  the  mornmg,  a  solid 
experience  and  should  not  be  trifled  with.  nfon  In  §  ?r,9’  ’S  based  upon  wide 
dinners  and  your  hot  ‘suppers.  '  °P  y°Ur  early  breakfasts,  your  noon 

and  been  '’1'1,1"1  be  needed’  take  a  C“P  of  coff'e  or  tea,  and  avoid  brandy,  wine 

a  sliced  lemon  for  half  anTour  in°a  aidha”  “'.“t  dr'nk  'S  made  by  boilinS 
freely0  Tama""d  »a>er  and  com^^nad?  Zy\V Ta 

drhrk'in  %  ”  ~ 

correct  the  error,  clear  out  the  canal  with  snniP  •  U,Sua  ,]7  due  to  errors  of  diet; 
if  needed,  with  a  small  dose  of  Dover’s  powder  SI£ple  sabne  la*ative  and  follow, 

over  s  powder.  Remember  that  rest  is  the  great 
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curative  principle  which  underlies  medicine.  *  *  *  Great  care  is  needed  in  con¬ 
valescing  from  certain  acute  diseases,  for  example:  rice  must  be  avoided  in 
getting  up  from  Beri-beri ,  and  the  amount  of  animal  food  increased;  in  convales¬ 
cing  from  tropical  dysentery,  just  the  opposite- — all  animal  food  is  to  be  avoided, 
even  milk.  After  yellow  fever  the  greatest  care  is  needed  in  diet;  the  physician’s 
orders  must  be  followed  religiously.  *  *  *  When  exposed  to  malarial  or 
yellow  fever  2  grains  of  quinine  taken  twice  a  day,  after  eating,  is  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution.  A  combination  commonly  used  in  Brazil  as  a  protection  from  yellow  fever 
is:  one  grain  of  quinine  and  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  in  pill 
form,  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  always  after  eating.  *  *  *  If 

attacked  by  any  of  the  numerous  forms  of  malarial  fever  and  a  doctor  is  not  at 
hand,  what  is  to  be  done?  Livingston’s  treatment  was:  4  grains  of  quinine,  4 
grains  of  calomel  and  6  grains  of  the  resin  of  jalap,  at  one  dose;  rather  heroic, 
but  wonderfully  efficient;  if  this  does  not  act  in  4  hours  take  a  brisk  enema;  this 
is  followed  by  4  grains  of  quinine  every  4  hours,  3  every  3  hours  or  2  every  2 
hours,  till  12  grains  have  been  taken. 

Stanley  and  other  travellers  followed  this  plan.  Gordon  relied  upon  Warburg’s 
tincture.  The  equivalent  of  this  is  now  put  up,  by  the  Upjohn  Co.,  in  pill  form. 
The  equivalent  of  an  ounce  has  in  it  9  grains  of  quinine.  It  is  nonsense  to  think 
that  you  cannot  take  quinine  or  that  it  is  harmful;  it  is  the  sheet  anchor  in  tropi¬ 
cal  fevers  of  malarial  origin.  *  *  *  Coffee  is  the  ideal  stimulant  of  the 

tropics.  We  only  know  of  one  great  traveller  who  recommends  alcholics.  Coffee 
may  be  carried  in  a  fine  powder  closely  packed  or  as  a  strong  extract;  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  hot  water — or  even  cold — is  needed  for  a  refreshing  cup.  *  *  *  Keep 

the  head  cool ;  there  is  a  peculiar  danger  in  the  sun’s  rays,  not  exactly  from  the 
heat,  but  something  in  the  solar  spectrum  that  works  a  sort  of  sun  traumatism , — 
a  species  of  solar  X-ray.  *  *  *  Wear  a  pith  hat  or  carry  a  sun  umbrella; 

in  travelling,  put  green  leaves  in  your  hat  or  arrange  a  diaphram  and  ventilate 
the  top.  *  *  *  All  wounds  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  well  pro¬ 
tected.  *  *  *  In  tropical  diarrhoea  of  specific  origin,  i.  e.,  any  diarrhoea  that 

does  not  yield  to  the  measures  already  mentioned  and  a  few  days  rest,  wTkh  liquid 
diet,  a  physician  should  be  called.  *  *  *  Tropical  dysentery  is  best  treated 

by  massive  doses  of  powdered  ipecacuanha.  *  *  The  next  great  bug-bear  of 

tropical  life  is  liver  disease.  In  the  main  it  is  due  to  high  living  or  carelessness, — 
inordinate  eating  and  drinking,  inattention  to  the  bowels,  lack  of  exercise  and  ex¬ 
posure  ;  and  may  be  avoided.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  some  degree 
of  congestion  of  the  liver  after  every  meal,  the  heavier  the  meal  the  greater  the 
congestion. 

Heavy  dinners,  with  wines  and  inattention  to  the  bowels,  if  often  repeated, 
will  produce  acute  congestion,  tissue  change  and  fatal  complications.  We  are 
persuaded  that  most  of  the  liver  complaints  of  the  tropics  are  avoidable.  *  *  * 

Wear  a  Yaeger-band,  drink  no  spirituous  liquors,  do  not  get  chilled  in  cold  baths 
or  by  exposure,  abstain  from  inordinate  quantities  of  animal  food,  keep  the  bowels 
open  by  a  well  regulated  diet  and  exercise,  go  to  bed  at  reasonable  hours,  and 
your  liver  will  be  all  right.  *  *  *  Danger  from  the  bites  of  poisonous  insects 

and  reptiles  is  not  a  very  importent  element, — still  they  are  worth  consideration. 
The  various  forms  of  filaria ,  causing  elephantiasis  and  chronic  chiluria\  and  cer¬ 
tain  intestinal  worms,  particularly  the  ankylostomum  duodenalis,  which  produces 
the  fatal  anemia  of  the  tropics,  etc.,  must  be  left  to  the  physician. 

The  chigger ,  both  an  annoyance  and  a  danger,  is  a  flea , — the  pulgans  pejietrans. 
It  burrows  under  the  skin,  usually  about  the  toes,  deposits  eggs,  which,  if  not 
removed,  hatch  and  give  trouble.  As  soon  as  detected,  which  is  usually  not  till 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  it  should  be  removed  with  care.  The  native  servant  can 
usually  do  it  without  breaking  the  sack  or  injuring  the  tissues.  Serious  inflam¬ 
mation  sometimes  follows  the  unskilful  removal  of  the  little  pest.  *  *  *  Flies 
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and  mosquitoes:  The  house-fly  of  the  tropics  is  the  muscus  vomitorius,  and  not 
the  innocent  m.  domesticus  of  our  homes, — if  you  chance  to  swallow  one  with 
your  food,  you  will  soon  find  out  what  kind  of  a  fly  it  is  *  *  *  A  simple 

mosquito  bite  sometimes  leads  to  serious  complications,  hence,  when  practicable, 
put  screens  to  your  windows  and  netting  to  your  bed.  It  is  wise  to  carry  a  little 
bottle  of  aqua  ammonia ,  when  travelling,  for  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects.  *  * 

There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  what  may  be  said  about  the  care  of  the  health,  the 
management  of  children  and  the  hygiene  of  home  life,  in  the  tropics.  Most  of 
the  advice  would,  however,  apply  equally  well  to  life  in  this  country,  especially  in 
the  Southern  states.  Most  of  the  exclusively  tropical  diseases  may  be  avoided, 

_ beri-beri  rarely  attacks  the  new  comer.  If  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the 

general  health,  keeping  up  a  vigorous  tone  and  not  getting  frightened,  there  is 
little  danger  from  yellow  fever,  even.  Colds  are  more  common  in  the  tropics 
than  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  lung  diseases, 
greater.  Exposure  is  more  likely  to  bring  on  rheumatism,  and  complications 
resulting  from  it  are  more  frequent. 

Keep  the  head  cool,  the  feet  dry  and  the  bowels  regular,  be  reasonable  in 
your  diet,  avoid  alcoholics,  and  you  will  have  minimized  the  risks  of  living  in  the 
tropics. 


JOHN  THERON  MACKENZIE. 


John  Theron  Mackenzie,  the  founder  of  Mackenzie  College  at  S.  Paulo, 
Brazil,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Phelps,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  July  27th,  1818. 
He  attended  school  in  his  native  town,  and  later  went  through  the  Academy  at 
Canandaigua.  After  leaving  the  Academy  he  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Judge 


Mackenzie  College. 

Lyman  Sherwood,  with  whom  he  studied  law  until  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
career  as  a  lawyer  was  wonderfully  successful  and  he  was  highly  respected  as  a 
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man  of  ability  and  unswerving  integrity.  Later  in  life he  P«oticall>'  retired 
from  professional  work  and  took  up  his  residence  m  New  Y  or*  city. 

HU  father  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  but  to™*?  ^"t/^ewEngiand 

stock,  born  in  Lenox,  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  of  Massachusetts.  The 
family  consisted  of  four  sisters  and 
one  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Of  the  sisters  only  one,  the  young¬ 
est,  survives. 

The  father  was  a  devoutly  relig¬ 
ious  man  and  was  very  fond  of  his 
only  son,  speaking  of  him  as 
“Johnny,  the  little  missionary, 
fondly  hoping  the  lad  might  be 
called  to  the  ministry.  Later  in  life 
when  the  devout  father  had  passed 
away  and  little  Johnny  had  acquired 
a  competence  as  a  successful  law¬ 
yer  the  remembrance  of  his  father 
and  the  old  endearing  title  a  “little 
missionary  ”  came  to  him  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  do  something  for  mis¬ 
sions,  even  though  he  did  it  by 

proxy.  .  , 

He  travelled  extensively  in  the 
Old  World  and  his  attention  was 
John  T.  Mackenzie,  constantly  attracted  to  the  igno- 

ranee,  superstition  and  poverty  of  the  masses  in  Ual^and  the 
culture  in  what  should  have  been  e  m  and  he  determined  to  honor 

spectacle  of  a  lapsed  Christianity  a  ec  e  1  ,  establishing,  somewhere, 

his  father’s  memory  and  satisfy  his  own  co nv  c f  ^fter>  at  least 

a  college  where  the  Bible  should  be  t  e  out  FuroDe  he  heard  of  the  work 

one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  out  his  idea  m  Eu  op  h 

that  was  being  done  by  the  Protestant  Coll ege  * t  S,  Paulo  .Brazil  J 
the  fall  of  the  Empire;  a  staunch  American,  his  heart  went^o  of 

American  Republics,  and  he  sa  ,  ’  {  God’s  word.  Without  special 

having  its  youth  grounded m  a . •  f^Lusiy  to  the  Trustees 

solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  Colleg  ,  which  to  erect  a  building  “  to 

of  the  Protestant  College  the  sum  $5°,°°°  which  .toe *ec  ^  of 

“  be  known  as  Mackenzie  Co  ege  where  in  each  department  shall  be 

“learning  based  on  the  Protestant  Bible  Jere  n  J  and  his  Apostles  as 
“  daily  and  property  taughr ahe “fs^nfnlfS0C"rr««ived.  While  the 

Coitegewas  in  cmurs^’ofLnstructionOts  fo^eVwas  stricben  by  apopieay  and 

di  A  a  fatthfu,  son  and  brother  and  a  unaffected 

Christian,  though  a  professed  mem  hisfather  and  profound  personal  convic- 

moved  by  an  affectionate  rememb  Hol  Word  as  the  only  foundation  for 

tions  of  the  inestimable  value  ot  ^8  Ho  y  whose  influence  for 

individual  or  national  charact  ,  f  Brazf1  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

8°TCL°rLson”y  on  "surviving  sisterj  who  resides  at  Sodus  Point,  and  who  holds 

^Th^Colleg^w^buULand^has  bee’n’occtlpied  sfnee  1894, carrying  out.he wishes 
of  its  founder  in  the  letter  and  spirit. 
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THE  NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AT  CORITYB A,  STATE 

OF  PARANA. 


When  a  foreign  missionary  is  sent  abroad  to  any  field  of  labor,  it  is  certainly 
with  the  expectation  that,  some  day,  he  will  complete  his  work  and  be  able  to 
report  for  duty  elsewhere.  In  foreign  missions,  as  in  everything  else,  there  must 
be  a  natural  process  of  growth  and  development,  a  definite  outcome  of  the  work 
which  determines  its  limits.  The  time  must  come  when  Christ  has  been 
preached  to  all,  when  a  certain  number  have  accepted  Him  and  a  church  has 
been  formed;  when  some  one  of  the  number  will  have  obtained  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  become  its  pastor  and  be  supported  by  it. 

This  is  the  end  of  foreign  missions  as  an  evangelizing  agency  in  that  place. 

The  evangelization  of  the  State  of  Parana  was  begun  by  Rev.  Robt.  Lenington 
in  1884, — Corityba  was  occupied  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Landes  in  Nov.  1885.  Revs. 
Carvalhosa  and  Porter  have  had  some  part  in  the  work,  the  former  being  left  in 
charge  during  Mr.  Landes  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1889-90,  rendering  most 


valuable  services  in  the  wide  interior  field.  Rev.  Mr.  Landes  has  just  left  Cori¬ 
tyba,  after  seeing  the  full  fruition  of  his  efforts,  the  growth,  natural  develop¬ 
ment  and  logical  outcome  of  successful  mission  work.  He  leaves  Corityba  with 
an  organized  Presbyterian  church  of  more  than  150  active  communicants,  a 
church  edifice,  paid  for;  a  talented  native  pastor,  supported  by  the  church;  a 
self-supporting  church  and  a  native  pastor,  ready  to  do  aggressive  evangelistic 
work, — this  is  the  crucial  test  of  good  mission  work.  It  is  the  only  admissible 
demonstration  of  efficiency,  and  is  the  natural  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
tutelage  and  support  of  foreign  missions  and  the  independent  life  of  the  native  church. 

The  missionary  was  sent  to  do  a  specific  work.  He  has  done  it  well  and  moves 
on  to  other  fields  and  repeats  the  process  indefinitely.  When  the  missionary  thus 
passes  to  the  front,  there  are  several  classes  of  work  that  were  adjuncts  and 
auxilliaries  of  the  evangelist  that  do  not  follow  him  or  fall  into  the  church,  but 
which,  for  economic  and  other  obvious  reasons,  remain  independent  and  continue 
their  work  as  institutions  growing  out  of  mission  principles,  but  following  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  course, — among  them  is  education,  schools,  colleges,  etc. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE. 


We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
Brazil,  Dr.  Bernandino  de  Campos.  It  is  a  complete  review  and  analysis  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  under  the  Empire  and  the  Republic — full  and  frank, 
assuming  for  the  Republic  the  full  measure  of  responsibilty  for  the  errors  of  the 
new  Government,  but  showing  clearly  the  origin  of  the  burdensome  foreign  debt 
in  67  years  of  continuous  deficits: 

In  the  matter  of  the  balance  of  trade  he  shows  that  the  total  value  of  exports  in 


1897  was . .  £26,752,224 

Of  imports  . . .  21,567,660 


Showing  an  apparent  balance  in  favor  of  exports  of .  ^5 > 1 84,564. 

From  this,  however,  he  deducts  payments  abroad,  in  gold  or  exchange,  for  account 

of  government,  exclusive  of  remittances  for  imports,  amounting  to .  £9,644,614 


Leaving  a  real  balance  against  the  country  of . .  £4,460,050 


The  losses  on  exchange  due  to  depreciated  currency,  the  increasing  deficits 
under  the  Empire,  the  foreign  debt  and  the  intolerable  burden  of  it  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions;  the  dangers  of  the  irredeemable  paper  currency,  etc.,  are  gone 
into  with  a  thoroughness  and  honesty  characteristic  of  the  man. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  he  states:  “The  report  has  sought  to  explain  the 
financial,  commercial  and  economic  situation  of  the  country  with  all  candor  and 
truthfulness. 

********  *** 

“  It  is  necessary  to  consider  two  things.  First — A  plan  of  general  and  permanent 
reorganization,  which  shall  in  time  furnish  an  adequate  remedy.  Second  A  plan 
to  meet  the  immediate  and  urgent  demands  of  the  moment  as  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient,  to  relieve  the  present  intolerable  strain.” 

“The  present  temporary  plan  of  relief  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
plans  to  be  adopted  and  measures  to  be  taken  for  permanently  disposing  of  the 
vexed  question  and  the  taking  of  adequate  steps  to  reorganize  the  country's- 
finances  and  economics  on  a  sound  basis.” 


CULTIVATION  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  IN  BRAZIL. 


Our  advices  from  up  country  are  to  the  effect  that  the  cultivation  of  food 
products  has  very  largely  increased,  and  that  an  increasing  interest  is  shown  by 
planters  generally  in  this  subject.  The  sale  of  seeds  is  also  steadily  increasing, 
which  is  a  healthy  sign.  All  this  is  highly  satisfactory.  There  may  be  less  cash 
profit  in  the  cultivation  of  most  of  these  products,  but  the  country  at  large  will 
derive  a  much  greater  benefit  from  it  than  from  the  cultivation  of  some  such 
product  as  coffee  or  sugar.  The  production  of  foodstuffs,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  would  have  a  two-fold  beneficial  effect,  for  it  would  not  only 
give  employment  to  small  cultivators  and  cheapen  food,  but  it  would  diminish 
the  volume  of  imports,  reduce  the  balance  against  the  country  in  its  international 
trade,  and  thus  help  to  improve  what  is  called  the  “  exchange  rate.”  Thus  every 
farmer  and  gardener  will  be  contributing  his  mite  toward  effecting  a  result,  by 
natural  means,  which  ministers  and  bankers  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  influ- 
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ence.  It  is,  after  all,  a  much  simpler  problem  than  most  men  think,  and  it  is 
influenced  very  considerably  by  these  simple  matters  of  food  production,  of  in¬ 
dustrious  habits,  of  personal  initiative,  enterprise  and  thrift,  and  of  the  retention 
and  employment  of  profits  in  the  country.  The  planter  who  resides  abroad,  and 
spends  there  all  the  profits  of  his  estates,  is  doing  his  country  no  good,  and,  in 
critical  times  like  those  through  which  Brazil  is  now  passing,  he  is  certainly  doing 
the  country  an  injury.  It  should  be  the  principal  concern  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  planters,  therefore,  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  a  wide  variety  of 
products,  especially  of  those  imported  for  general  consumption.  It  should  also 
be  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Government  to  find  employment  for  the 
masses,  and  to  some  extent  gardening  and  small  farming  will  accomplish  this. 
If  lower  rates  on  railways  and  coasting  steamers  and  better  market  regulations 
will  help  to  develop  such  industries,  let  the  Government  see  that  such  reductions 
are  made.  At  present  everything  appears  to  be  against  them,  for  transportation 
rates  are  high,  the  taxes  on  those  who  sell  such  products  are  high,  and  the 
markets  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  monopolists  who  favor  high  prices.  A 
really  patriotic  movement  would  be  that  of  cutting  up  various  large  estates  into 
small  holdings,  selling  or  leasing  them  on  favorable  terms,  and  then  providing 
cheap  transportation  and  free  markets  for  their  products.  It  would  very  soon 
affect  a  transformation  in  this  country  which  no  one  dares  to  hope  for  under 
present  conditions. — Rio  News. 


REV.  A.  G.  SIMONTON. 


*  Rev  Ashbel  Green  Simonton,  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Martha 
{ Snodgrass)  Simonton,  of  West  Hanover,  Pa.,  was  born  January  20,  1833.  His 
father  and  paternal  grandfather  were  physicians  and  men  of  note.  His  mother 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Snodgrass,  for  fifty-eight  years  pastor  of 
the  Hanover  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  She  married  Dr.  William 
Simonton  in  1815. 

When  Ashbel  was  baptized,  his  father,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  ot  the  late 
Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.,  one  of  the  presidents  of  Nassau  Hall,  now  Princeton 
University,  gave  him  the  name  of  the  good  man,  “in  the  hope,  as  he  expressed 
it  “that  his  son  would  some  day  become  a  Dr.  Green.” 

His  education  began  in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Academy.  After  completing  his 
preparatories,  he  entered  Princeton,  where  he  took  a  full  course,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  18=52.  His  scholarship  was  much  above  the  ordinary  level.  In  the  hall 
of  the  same  year  he  went  South  with  his  brother  James,  and  took  charge  of  an 
academy  for  boys  in  Starkville,  Miss.,  where  he  taught  with  much  interest  and 
success  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  this  period  he  greatly  endeared  himself 
both  to  his  patrons  and  pupils,  and  formed  acquaintances  and  friendships  which 
were  afterwards  renewed  in  Brazil,  South  America.  .  , 

He  returned  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  the  family  resided,  in  1854,  and 

entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  .  ,  ,  , 

We  pass  over  the  interesting  period  of  his  conversion,  his  abandonment  of  law 
and  entrance  upon  the  study  of  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  his  licensure  and 
aoDlication  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His  appointment  to  Brazil  was 
made,  and  he  was  ordained  April  14,  1859, and  departed  for  his  new  field  of  labor, 

arriving  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  August  12,  1S59.  .  ,  ... 

He  was  warmly  received  by  the  little  group  of  English  and  American  families, 

and  by  merchants  to  whom  he  brought  letters.  ,  , 

While  acquiring  Portuguese,  the  first  requisite  to  being  able  to  reach  the 
natives  of  Brazil,  he  took  up  work  among  the  English  and  American  seaman  who 
frequented  the  port  in  large  numbers,  preaching  frequently  on  ship-board. 
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It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  make  his  acquaintance  in  the  first  days  of  his 
arrival  in  Brazil  and  begin  a  friendship  that  only  ended  with  Mr.  Simonton’s 
death,  and  he  can  testify  to  the  rapidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  acquired 
the  language. 

In  1861  he  began  a  Bible  class,  and  soon  after,  a  week-day  evening  service.  In 
January,  1862,  he  organized  a  church,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered 
for  the  first  time.  Three  person’s  were  received  on  profession  of  faith,  among 
them  one  Portuguese.  Services  were  now  conducted  in  Portuguese,  the  English 
service  being  taken  by  Rev.  F.  J.  C.  Schneider,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  1861. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Blackford  and  wife, — who  was  Mr.  Simonton’s  sister,  had  arrived  in 
i860. 

In  i860  he  made  an  extensive  journey  through  the  interior,  exploring  the  then 
province  of  S.  Paulo,  distributing  Bibles  and  tracts  wherever  he  went.  He 
reported  to  the  Board  his  observations  and  advised  making  S.  Paulo  the  centre 
of  work  for  that  part  of  Brazil. 

Towards  the  close  of  1862  he  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  It  was  during 
this  visit  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Helen  Murdock,  daughter  of 
Wm.  I.  Murdock,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  whom  he  was  married  March  19, 
i^63_  He  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Rio  May  23,  1863,  which  place  he  reached 
July  16.  It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  be  a  fellow  passenger  on  this  voyage, 
which  drew  still  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  already  existing.  August  9  there 
were  eight  additions  to  the  church  in  Rio,  four  of  them  Brazilians. 

The  work  was  now  well  begun  and  it  was  deemed  wise  to  expand  it.  Mr. 
Blackford  and  wife,  therefore,  went  to  S.  Paulo.  This  was  an  important  depart¬ 
ure,  one  around  which  great  events  of  mission  work  was  destined  to  cluster.  It 
was  the  University  town  of  the  empire  and  a  center  of  culture. 

In  June,  1864,  he  was  called  upon  to  suffer  the  loss,  of  his  wife,  who  died, 
leaving  him  an  infant  daughter.  He  presented  to  his  friends  the  pathetic  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  strong  Christian  man,  in  the  midst  of  trying  work,  deprived  of 
a  loving  wife  when  he  most  needed  the  comfort  and  support  of  her 
presence;  struggling  heroically  up  towards  his  work,  with  meekness  and 
resignation,  but  crushed  as  only  men  are  who  love  the  Chief  bearer  of 
comfort  or  joy.  He  buried  himself  in  his  work,  giving  away  to  no  morbid 
feeling,  but  with  greater  zeal  and  completer  consecration,  threw  every  energy  into 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  Imprensa  Evangelica  (Evangelical  Press)  was  started 
and  a  discussion  of  religious  liberty  entered  upon  that  challenged  the  admiration 
of  scholars  and  statesmen,  by  its  broad  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  liberal  Christian 
spirit,  as  well  as  fairness  and  courtesy.  His  command  of  Portuguese  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  sermons  preached  during  this  period  have  gone  into  the  literature  of 
the  country  as  models  of  expression  and  reasoning. 

At  first,  the  Roman  Catholic  organs  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  Protestant 
paper,  but  soon  they  found  they  had  an  opponent  who  compelled  attention. 

The  work  in  S.  Paulo  prospered.  In  1865  he  made  an  extended  tour  through 
the  province  and  other  parts,  where  his  work  was  productive  of  great  good. 

The  effects  of  the  constant  strain,  the  seeking  relief  from  sorrow  and  perplex¬ 
ities  in  the  intensity  of  constant  work,  began  to  tell  on  his  vigorous  constitution. 
While  on  a  visit  to  his  sister  and  his  little  daughter  in  S.  Paulo,  in  November, 
1867,  he  was  taken  sick  and  passed  to  higher  service,  December  9/1867.  During 
his  last  moments,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  message  for  his  friends:  “  Nothing 
special;  tell  them  I  loved  them  to  the  end.”  Had  he  any  to  the  Board?  “Tell 
them  to  go  on  with  their  work.”  Any  for  the  Brazilian  Church?  “  God  will  raise 
up  another  to  fill  my  place.  He  will  do  His  own  work  with  His  own  instru¬ 
ments.”  To  his  grief-stricken  sister  he  said:  “We  can  only  lean  on  the  ever¬ 
lasting  arm.”  He  entrusted  his  child  to  her.  It  was  again  the  writer’s  privilege 
to  be  with  the  beloved  friend  in  the  closing  scene. 
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Thus  passed  away  the  pioneer  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Brazil. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  parts — in  personal  intercourse,  frank,  genial,  social, , 
affectionate  and  noble  hearted.  He  loved  his  friends,  “loved  them  to  the  end.” 

In  public  he  was  unaffected,  dignified  and  self-possessed.  His  voice  was  clear 
and  full,  his  delivery  rapid  and  his  tone  commanding.  Of  medium  height,  with 
a  good,  though  rather  slender  figure,  a  well  proportioned  head,  regular  features, 
an  intelligent  and  animated  expression  of  countenance,  his  appearance  presented 
an  assemblage  of  attractions  highly  prepossessing. 

He  excelled  as  a  preacher,  clear,  forcible  and  logical,  he  took  hold  of  funda¬ 
mental  truths  with  a  firm  grasp  and  set  them  in  their  proper  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers.  In  style  at  once  simple,  natural  and  accu¬ 
rate,  charming  and  effective. 

*  We  have  compiled  and  copied  with  great  freedom  from  an  admirable  sketch  published 
in  Wilson’s  Historical  Almanach  of  1868. 


GOLD  MINING  IN  BRAZIL. 


There  is,  we  believe,  no  industry  in  the  country  more  neglected,  or  that  is 
likely  to  give  better  returns  to  foreign  capital,  than  mining  ;  and  it  is  always  with 
satisfaction  that  we  hear  of  new  departures  in  this  direction.  Minas  Geraes  has 
for  centuries  been  known  as  a  great  gold  and  diamond  producing  area.  Indeed, 
200  years  ago  it  was  the  most  productive  gold  field  in  the  world.  The  Portuguese 
Government,  however,  undertook  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  by 
clapping  on  a  20  per  cent,  royalty  as  its  share  of  all  gold  extracted,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  surface  placers  were  exhausted  mining  became  unprofitable,  and  the 
yield  fell  off  to  an  insignificant  figure. 

About  1830  a  revival  took  place,  when  English  capital  commenced  to  interest 
itself  in  Brazil,  and  several  mines  were  reopened,  with  extremely  satisfactory 
results  in  some  cases  and  failure  in  others.  The  refractory  nature  of  the  ore,  the 
great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  costly  communications,  made  mining  at  that 
time  both  difficult  and  risky;  while  the  “peculiar  institution ’’—slavery— placed 
another  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  British  capital.  All  that 
is  altered  now.  Railway  communications  connect  the  mining  districts  with  the 
coast,  and  freights  are  most  moderate;  slavery  has  disappeared,  and  free  labor 
is  cheap  and  tolerably  abundant,  while  the  methods  of  mining  have  undergone 
such  a  revolution  that  ores  incapable  of  profitable  treatment  a  few  years  ago,  are 
to-day  perfectly  tractable,  and  yield  big  profits.  That  the  introduction  of  the 
chlorination  and  cyanide  processes  will  prove  as  beneficial  in  Minas  as  it  has  in 
other  gold  fields,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  ores  have  always  been  regarded 
as  peculiarly  refractory,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  pyrites,  and  the  loss  of 
gold  particularly  heavy,  often  as  much  as  25  per  cent.  This  the  Morro  Velho 
Company  has  already  reduced  considerably,  and,  with  further  experiments  and 
more  perfect  appliances,  expects  to  get  down  to  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent. 

When  the  extraction  of  the  gold  from  the  refractory  Minas  ores  has  been 
practically  demonstrated  on  a  large  scale  we  anticipate  a  boom  in  Brazilian 
mining  that  will  rival  South  Africa  or  Australia.  I  he  gold  is  here,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that,  only  awaiting  capital,  energy  and  science  to  extract  and  make  it 
productive.  Every  gold  field  in  the  world  had  its  boom  except  this,  but  our  turn 
cannot  be  far  off  now,  and,  when  it  does  come,  those  that  had  the  sense  to  get 
hold  of  likely  properties,  at  the  present  nominal  prices,  will  not  fail  to  reap  their 
reward. 
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A  very  good  property,  known  as  the  Carrapato  Estate,  is  about  to  be  offered 
on  the  London  market,  which  we  trust  will  be  a  forerunner  of  many  others. 

The  Carrapato  property  is  situated  right  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  country,  where  mining  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  well-known  St.  John  del  Rey,  Gongo-Socco,  Rossa  Grande, 
and  Minas  and  Goyaz  working  mines. 

The  Central  Railway  passes  right  through  the  district,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  mine  itself,  so  that  communications  are  now  very  different  to  what  they  were 
when  the  Ouro  Preto  and  D.  Pedro  mines  were  started  some  years  ago.  The 
property  is  well  timbered,  whilst  the  streams  that  traverse  it  can  be  made  to  sup¬ 
ply  about  60  to  70  H.  P.  for  motive  power. 

The  reports  of  two  well-known  Englisn  experts,  which  have  been  shown  us, 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  property.  The  principal  workings 
are  known  as  the  Mina  Alta  and  Mina  Baixa.  The  Mina  Alta  is  a  well  defined  reef, 
striking  East  and  West,  and  dipping  25  0  South,  and  appears  to  be  some  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  thick.  The  gangue  consists  of  highly  pyritic  quartz,  the  country  rock 
being  foliated  micaceous,  talcose,  and  graphitic  schists. 

Phis  mine  was  profitably  worked  for  some  years  until  1888,  when,  owing  to  the 
careless  method  of  understopping,  a  cave  took  place,  and  work  on  this  mine  was 
entirely  suspended. 

The  Mina  Baixa  appears  not  to  be  a  reef  at  all,  but  an  interstratification  in 
which  the  gold  has  been  concentrated  by  the  impervious  nature  of  the  close 
chloritic  strata  that  form  the  foot  wall.  These  workings  are  a  depth  of  325  feet 
below  the  outcrop.  A  large  chamber  has  been  excavated,  125  feet  wide  by  8  to 
15  high,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  deposit  seems  likely  to  continue  down 
and  latterly.  In  spite  of  the  considerable  amount  of  work  down  there  is 
no  dump,  a  proof  of  the  uniform  character  of  the  ore. 

Labor  is  good  and  cheap,  first  rate  miners,  Italian  and  Brazilian,  being  obtain¬ 
able  at  two  to  four  shillings  per  diem. 

Assays  of  the  ore  taken  at  the  Minas  and  Goyaz  Company’s  laboratory  are  cer¬ 
tified  to  have  given  the  following  results: 
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The  property  seems  a  good  one,  and  that  can  be  safely  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  capitalists.  Of  such  properties  there  are  thousands  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country,  that  only  await  energy  and  capital  to  develop  them.  It 
is  enterprise  of  this  kind  that  is  so  badly  wanted,  and  that  Government  should 
spare  no  trouble  to  attract. 
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The  annual  output  for  the  whole  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  only  108,000  ounces, 
or  less  than  that  of  the  British  or  French  Guiana,  and  scarcely  half  of  a  single 
month’s  yield  of  the  Rand. 

When  the  output  is  200,000  or  300,000  ounces  per  month,  as  we  firmly  expect 
to  see  it,  there  will  be  an  end  of  crises,  and  of  their  origin — paper  money.  The 
true  means  of  improving  our  currency  is  to  increase  our  gold  output. 

Should  this  mine  yield  anything  like  this  on  a  large  scale  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  future.  The  property  is  decidedly  interesting  and  can  be  safely 
investigated  by  foreign  capital  on  the  look  out  for  a  good  deal. 

— Brazilian  Review. 


IRACEMA. 


A  LEGEND  OF  CEArA:  BY  JOSEi  DE  ALENCAR. 


I. 

Beyond,  far  beyond  the  mountain  range  which  showed  against  the  blue  horizon, 
was  born  Iraceina,  a  maiden  of  beauty  rare,  and  fleet-footed  as  the  emu,  as  she 
roamed  thro’  the  woods  of  Ipu,  where  dwelt  her  warlike  tribe  of  the  great  Taba- 
jara  nation, 

One  day  she  threw  herself  down  to  rest  in  the  forest.  The  leaves  of  an 
oitycica  tree  threw  their  cool  shade  around  her,  while  the  birds  sang  in  its 
branches. 

While  she  rests  she  feathers  her  arrows  with  the  plumes  of  the  gara,  and  sings 
in  harmony  with  the  sabia  of  the  woods,  perched  on  a  neighboring  branch. 

A  handsome  parrot,  her  companion  and  friend,  plays  near  her,  at  times  he 
mounts  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  thence  calls  the  girl  by  name,  at  other  times 
he  plays  with  the  basket  of  colored  grass,  in  which  she  carries  her  perfumes,  her 
her  white  threads  of  crauta,  the  needles  for  making  lace,  and  the  dyes  with  which 
she  colors  the  cotton. 

A  sudden  noise  breaks  the  quiet  stillness  of  her  siesta.  The  maiden  raises  her 
eyes,  that  the  sun  cannot  dazzle,  with  troubled  gaze.  Before  her,  lost  in  admi¬ 
ration,  stands  a  warrior  strange,  if  warrior  he  be,  and  not  some  evil  spirit  of  the 
woods.  His  face  is  white  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  his  eyes  blue  as  deep 
waters.  Strange  are  his  dress  and  accoutrements. 

Quick  as  a  glance  was  Iracema’s  motion.  An  arrow  flew  from  her  bow,  and 
drops  of  blood  jet  from  the  stranger’s  face.  At  the  first  impulse  his  hand  fell  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword;  then  he  smiled.  The  young  warrior  had  learned  the 
religion  of  his  mother,  where  woman  is  the  symbol  of  tenderness  and  love.  He 
suffered  more  in  spirit  than  from  his  wound.  Moved  by  the  expression  in  his 
eyes,  the  girl  threw  aside  her  bow  and  quiver,  and  ran  toward  the  warrior,  sorry 
for  the  pain  she  had  caused.  The  hand  that  had  been  quick  to  wound  was  quicker 
to  staunch  the  flowing  blood. 

Then  Iracema  broke  the  murderous  dart,  giving  the  shaft  to  the  stranger, 
keeping  for  herself  the  point. 

The  warrior  said:  “Do  you  break  with  me  the  arrow  of  peace?  ” 

“Who  taught  you,  white  warrior,  the  language  of  my  brethren?  Whence  came 
you  to  the  woods  which  never  beheld  another  like  you?  ” 

“  I  come  from  afar,  daughter  of  the  forests,  from  the  lands  which  your  breth¬ 
ren  used  to  hold,  but  which  to-day  belong  to  mine.” 

“Welcome  stranger,  to  the  fields  of  Tabajaras,  lords  of  the  villages,  and  to 
the  cabin  of  Araken,  the  father  of  Iracema. 
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The  stranger  followed  the  maiden  across  the  forest,  and  at  sunset  they  saw  in 
the  valley  the  village,  and  beyond,  on  a  cliff  in  the  shadow  of  some  tall  trees,  was 
perched  the  cabin  of  the  medicine  man.  The  old  man  was  smoking  at  the  door, 
seated  on  a  mat,  meditating  upon  the  sacred  rites  of  Tupan.  The  light  breeze 
tossed  his  long  white  locks  as  he  sat  immovable,  almost  lifeless.  The  chief  was 
deceived  in  the  two  figures  which  approached,  thinking  that  he  saw  the  shadow 
of  a  single  tree  stretching  across  the  valley.  When  the  traveller  entered  the 
shade  of  the  grove,  then  his  eyes,  like  the  tiger’s,  accustomed  to  darkness,  rec¬ 
ognized  Iracema,  and  saw  that  she  was  followed  by  a  young  warrior  of  strange 
race  and  from  distant  lands.  The  Tabajaras  from  beyond  Ibiapaba  had  spoken 
of  a  new  race  of  warriors,  white  as  the  flowers  of  the  rubber  plant,  and  coming 
from  a  distant  country  to  the  banks  of  the  Mearim.  The  old  man  supposed  that 
it  was  one  of  these  warriors  who  now  trod  his  native  fields.  Quietly  he  waited. 
The  girl  pointed  to  the  stranger  and  said:  “He  has  come,  father.”  “  'Tis  well. 
’Tis  Tupan  who  brings  the  guest  to  the  cabin  of  Arakan.  ”  Speaking  thus  the 
priest  handed  his  pipe  to  the  stranger  and  both  entered  the  hut.  The  youth 
seated  himself  in  the  principal  hammock  which  hung  in  the  center  of  the  dwelling. 
Iracema  lit  the  fire  of  hospitality  and  brought  what  provisions  they  had  to  satisfy 
hunger  and  thirst.  She  brought  the  remnants  of  game,  some  farina,  forest  fruits, 
honeycomb,  and  pineapple  wines. 

Then  the  maiden  came  with  the  jar  of  cool  water  from  the  nearest  spring  to 
wash  the  hands  and  face  of  the  stranger.  When  the  warrior  had  finished  his 
meal  the  old  chief  lit  his  pipe  and  said:  “You  have  come.”  “I  have  come,” 
replied  the  stranger.  “Welcome.  My  house  is  at  your  service.  The  Tabajaras 
have  a  thousand  warriors  to  defend  you  and  women  without  number  to  serve  you. 
Speak,  and  all  will  obey  you.” 

“Chieftain,  I  thank  you  for  the  shelter  which  you  have  given  me.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  rises  I  will  leave  your  cabin  and  your  fields  whither  I  have  strayed;  but 
I  ought  not  to  go  without  telling  you  who  is  the  warrior  whom  you  have  be¬ 
friended.  ” 

“  ’Tis  Tupan  whom  I  have  served.  He  brought  you;  he  will  take  you  away. 
Araken  has  done  nothing  for  his  guest;  he  asks  not  whence  he  has  come  or 
when  he  goes.  If  you  wish  to  sleep,  may  bright  dreams  be  yours.  If  you  wish 
to  speak,  your  host  listens.” 

The  stranger  said :  “  I  am  one  of  the  white  warriors  who  have  built  their  homes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jaguaribe  near  the  sea,  where  dwell  the  Pytiguaras,  enemies 
of  your  nation.  My  name  is  Martin,  which  in  your  language  would  mean  son  of 
a  warrior;  my  blood  is  that  of  the  great  nation  which  was  the  first  to  see  your 
country.  My  companions  returned  by  sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Parahiba,  whence 
they  came,  and  their  chief,  deserted  by  his  followers,  now  crosses  the  great  plains 
of  Apody.  Only  I  remain  of  so  many,  because  I  was  among  the  Pytiguaras  of 
Acaracu,  in  the  cabin  of  the  brave  Poty,  brother  of  Jacauna,  who  planted  with 
me,  the  tree  of  friendship.  Three  days  ago,  we  went  hunting,  and  I,  losing  my 
way,  have  come  to  the  fields  of  the  Tabajaras. 

“’Twas  same  evil  spirit  of  the  forest  who  blinded  the  white  warrior  in  the 
darkness  of  the  woods,”  replied  the  old  man. 

While  they  talked,  night  stole  over  them,  and  with  a  murmured  benediction, 
the  chieftain  priest  withdrew.  The  Tabajaras  from  the  mountains  had  come  on 
their  way  to  fight  the  Pytiguaras,  and  were  about  to  ask  the  blessing  of  Tupan 
upon  the  enterprise.  The  white  warrior  saw  him  disappear  in  the  distance  and 
then  started  to  find  his  "way  home — -but  ere  he  had  gained  the  edge  of  the  valley 
and  was  about  to  enter  the  forest,  the  form  of  Iracema  rose  before  him. 

(To  be  continued..') 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TWO  LOWER  PRIMARY  ROOMS. 


Fifteen  minutes  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  devotional  exercises  in  the  four 
primary  rooms,  while  ten  minutes  are  sufficient  for  the  Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  grades. 

I  here  should  be  a  reverent  spirit,  without  undue  solemnity  ;  this  will  be  easy 
if  the  teacher  cultivate  a  tender,  reverent  spirit  herself. 

i.  Short,  simple  stories  may  be  compiled  from  the  Bible  and  told  to  the  chil- 
dien  by  the  teacher, — not  hap-hazard,  but  observing  some  sort  of  chronological 
order,  that  the  knowledge  so  obtained  may  be  used  to  build  to,  in  the  other 
grades.  The  great  events  and  principal  characters  of  the  Bible — Life  of  Jesus, 
The  Creation,  Adam  and  Eve,  Noah,  Joseph,  Samuel,  etc.,  can  always  be  made 
into  simple  stories,  attractive  to  children. 

2~ The  hymns  must  be  simple  and  easy  to  learn,  in  order  to  early  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  adoration  and  praise.  The  following  are  some  that  have  been  used  in 
the  past: 

“  Deixae  os  meninos.”  (Suffer  the  little  children.”) 

“  Vinde,  meninos.”  (Come  to  the  Saviour.”) 

Quao  linda  a  historia.  (“  I  think,  when  I  read 'that  sweet  story.”) 

“  Sei  que  Jesus  me  quer  bem.  ”  (Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know.” 

Eis  os  anjos  a  cantar. ”  (Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing.”) 

As  far  as  possible,  the  hymns  should  harmonize  with  the  lesson  story,  or  illus¬ 
trate  Scripture  texts  taught. 

3 —  The  following  are  examples  of  what  may  be  committed  to  memory: 

“  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 

“  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.” 

“  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.” 

“  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart.” 

“  And  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

“  Whatsover  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them.” 

“  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.” 

“  Speak  every  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbor. 

“  And  Jesus  said,  ‘Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not: 
“  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.’  ” 

“  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd.” 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,”  etc. 

4-  — The  prayer  must  be  very  short  and  simple;  the  following  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample:  “  Nosso  Pae ,  que  esths  no  Ceo,  ajuda-nos  a  amar-te  e  a  quardar  tens  man- 
damentos, por  amor  de  Jesus.  Amen."  “Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  help 
us  to  love  Thee  and  keep  Thy  commandments,  for  Jesus’  sake.  Amen.” 

The  selection  and  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  exercise  must  be  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  school-day. 

It  is  in  this  department  that  the  most  careful  work  is  done,  that  processes  and 
results  are  studied  and  compared,  and  the  foundations  of  future  work  are  laid. 
Here  it  is  that  we  have  a  specialist, — an  expert  in  child-teaching,— an  earnest  and 
capable  Christian  woman,  whom  we  found  in  active  and  efficient  work  in  this 
country  and  took  to  Brazil;  associated  with  her  are  skillful  Christian  teachers, 
for  the  most  part  educated  and  converted  in  the  school.  Here,  with  tender  and 
reverent  care,  Truth  is  taught,  the  Word  of  God  is  related  to  the  child’s  life  and 
the  foundations  of  a  sound  education  are  laid. 

[  To  be  Continued.  ] 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  NOTE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE  AT  S.  PAULO, 
BRAZIL,  EMBRACING  “MACKENZIE  COLLEGE." 


Th.e  College  was  incorporated  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  tf 
New  \  ork  in  July,  1890.  The  purpose  which  the  trustees  had  in  view  in  seeking  incorpora- 
tion  in  this  country  was  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  type  of  Christian  education  commenced 
by  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  1870,  form  an  institution  of  learning  of  high  grade,  which  should 
represent  the  American  type  of  higher  education  and  the  American  theory,  that  the  ideal 
school  is  the  ideal  community,  and  thus  give  to  Brazil  a  complete  system  of  American  schools 
on  a  Christian  foundation. 

Permission  had  been  granted  to  the  Mission  in  1889,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Fresbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  found,  at  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  an  unde¬ 
nominational  Christian  College,  and  this  was  it.  The  mission  school  had  grown  into  a  com¬ 
plete  graded  system  of  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school  instruction  with  more 
than  5°o  pupils  of  both  sexes,  haying  a  Normal  class  for  training  its  own  teachers,  a  manual 
training  shop  under  skilled  direction — the  first  and  only  one  in  Brazil — and  a  Kindergarten, 
also  the  first  one  in  Brazil.  It  was  patronized  by  all  classes  and  had  more  applicants  than 


College  Residence. 

places.  Out  of  it  had  come,  largely,  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  on  the  American 
model.  The  time  had  come  to  provide  an  American  College  for  the  pupils  of  the  American 
school  who  had  finished  the  graded  course,  and  for  as  many  others  as  cared  to  come,  and 
could  pass  the  entrance  examinations. 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  College  could  hold  property  in  Brazil  under  its 
New  York  charter,  the  Board  of  Missions  turned  over  to  the  trustees  about  four  acres  of  land, 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain  and  wife,  and  two  buildings,  one  used 
as  a  boarding  house  for  about  forty  pupils  of  the  school ;  the  other,  built  with  funds'  given  by 
John  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  in  use  as  a  manual  training  school.  Through  another 
donation  of  5,000  square  meters  of  land,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  a  gift  of  $2,500  from 
Col.  J.  J.  McCook,  of  New  York,  and  funds  solicited  in  the  United  States,  contiguous  proper¬ 
ties  were  added,  making  the  total  land  holdings  of  the  College  to-day  34,482  square  meters,  or 
about  8.6  acres,  located  in  what  was  formerly  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  S.  Paulo,  but  now  within 
city  limits  and  in  a  populous  neighborhood.  This  land  has  enormously  increased  in  value, 
being  now  worth  two  hundred  times  its  original  cost. 

In  1891,  John  T.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  offered  to  the  College  $50,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  three-story  building,  to  be  known  as  Mackenzie  College  and  to  be 'occupied 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Protestant  College.  Of  this  amount  only  $42,000  was  re¬ 
ceived  before  his  death.  With  this  money  a  fine  building  was  erected  after  the  general  style 
of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Memorial  Hall,  at  Williams  College.  This  is  now  the  main  College 
building,  occupied  for  recitations,  lectures  and  laboratory,  the  third  story  being  also  tempo¬ 
rarily  used  as  a  dormitory. 
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In  1894,  an  additional  house  was  built  for  the  smaller  pupils  of  the  lower  school,  with 
funds  given  by  Dr.  Gunning,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  1896,  a  refectory  was  built  for  the 
college  students. 

'  This,  with  the  house  occupied  by  the  President,  and  a  small  house  on  the  land  pur¬ 
chased  by  Col.  McCook's  gift,  constitutes  the  property  now  held,  in  fee  simple,  by  the  College. 

The  College  was  opened  in  1892,  with  a  small  class  of  students  who  had  completed  the 
course  in  the  Mission  school,  taking  up  the  equivalent  of  the  Senior  preparatory  work  of  the 
American  academy. 

It  was  found  that  students  entering  from  other  schools  came  very  poorly  prepared  as  to 
their  ability  to  study,  though  they  could  pass  our  entrance  examination,  and  that  the  class 
could  not  be  held  up  to  severe  college  work  without  a  larger  proportion  of  students  trained  in 
American  methods  of  study  ;  for  these  reasons  a  second  preparatory  year  was  added  and  the 
sequence  of  classes  interrupted  until  a  larger  group  from  the  lower  school  could  be  ensured. 
At  the  beginning  of  1894,  a  strong  class  came  up,  which  has  since  been  doing  satisfactory 
work.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  College.  We  are  now  assured  of  an  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  classes  advancing  regularly  towards  college  entrance.  The  rate  of  increase  has 
been  thirty-eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  spite  of  a  high  standard  of  entrance  examinations, 
for  all  who  have  not  come  regularly  up  through  the  graded  course,  and  the  high  grade  of  work 
demanded  after  entrance. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Day-  School. 

In  1895,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  transferred  to  the  College  the  entire  control  of 
all  departments  of  the  mission  school,  as  well  as  control  of  the  property,  thus  unifying  the 
work  of  education.  The  mission  schools  at  Bahia,  Larangeiras  and  Curityba  are  administered 
as  branches. 

The  total  enrollment  for  1897,  in  all  departments,  was  528  pupils  and  students;  of  this 
number  60  were  in  the  College.  The  class  in  full  work  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
54.  Six  who  had  been  conditioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  able  to  enter  the  class  in 
July.  The  branches  at  Curityba,  Bahia  and  Larangeiras  have  over  400  pupils. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Rev.  J.  ASPINWALL  HODGE,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  Penn.  ...  ...  President 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  KNOX,  D.  D,,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  .  Vice-President 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DULLES,  Jr  ,  Englewood,  N.  J .  ....  .  Secretary 

H.  M.  HUMPHREY,  Esq.,  87  Front  Street,  New  York  City  . Treasurer 

Rev.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  I).  D.,  University  Place,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  DONALD  MAC  LAREN,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  ROBERT  N.  WILSON,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  EDWIN  PACKARD,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  OGDEN,  New  York  City. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  (MACKENZIE)  COLLEGE,  AT 

S.  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 


MACKENZIE  COLLEGE. 

H.  M.  LANE,  M.  D.  .  .  . 

WILLIAM  A.  WADDELL,  B.  A.,  C.  E.,  Ph  D  (Union)  '  ' 

AUGUSTUS  F.  SHAW,  M.  A.  (Yale)  .  .  . ’  ' 

LORENZO  C.  LYON,  M.  A.,  (Princeton) 

Rev.  M.  P.  B.  CARVALHOSA,  (Mission  Seminary  i87'>) 

FRANCISCO  RODRIGUES  DOS  SANCTOS  SARA1VA  Lit  D  and  D  C  L 
(Coimbra,  1850). 

„DE  BARROS  BARRETO,  (Lieut.  Br.  Naval  School). 

ERNEST  CAPERAN  B.  L.  (University  Toulouse,  France). 

ALBERTO  LOEFGREN,  (Univ.  Stockholm,  Sweden). 

A.  R.  ALDRIDGE,  (Kingston,  England). 

(German-American  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 
CHARLES  A.  ARMSTRONG,  (Winchester,  Eng.). 

EDL  ARDO  WALLER,  (Naas  Slojd-Seminar,  Sweden). 

Occasional  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  from  outsiders. 


President 

Dean 

Registrar 

Librarian 


INSTRUCTORS  OF  NORMAL  CLASS. 


MISS  MARGARET  SCOTT,  (S. 
H.  M.  LANE,  M.  D.  . 

R.  K.  LANE  (Adelbert)  . 

Mme.  SOPHIA  YUNKER 
Mme.  E.  CARVALHO  (nee  Hess) 
BENEDICTO  DE  CAMPOS  . 
Rev.  M.  P.  B.  CARVALHOSA 


Jose  Normal) 

Director 


Methods  and  Courses 
Pedagogics;  Portuguese  Literature 
Algebra,  Geometry,  English 
French  and  French  Literature 
.  Latin  and  History 

. Portuguese 

Bible;  Commercial  Branches 


CORPS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  GRADED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


MISS  SCOTT,  in  charge  of  Primary  and  Intermediate  Rooms. 
H.  M.  LANE,  Principal. 

R.  K.  LANE. 

MISS  MINNIE  BAXTER. 

MME.  YUNKER. 

MME.  CARVALHO. 

FRAULEIN  CLOTILDE  SPIERLING 


MISS  EVANGELINE  ADAMS. 
MISS  ADA  LINDSEY. 

D.  BELLA  D.  CARVALHOSA. 

D.  EDUARDA  DE  MELLO. 

D.  MARGARIDA  DE  CAMARGO. 


D.  MARIA  PORTUGAL. 

D.  MARIANA  RIBEIRO 
D.  BEATRIZ  TRULHOS 
D.  MANOELITA  PEREIRA 
D.  ADELIA  RIBEIRO. 

MISS  JESSIE  JUSTICE, 

In  school  at  Bahia,  temporarily 
MISS  NELLIE  JUSTICE, 

In  school  at  Bahia,  temporarily. 
Rev.  M.  P.  B.  CARVALHOSA. 
BENEDICTO  F.  DE  CAMPOS. 


ASSISTANTS. 


AMELIA  DE  SOUSA. 

ADA  LOEFGREN. 

Eleven  of  these  teachers  and  the  four 
from  primary  school  to  end  of  Normal  course 


IDA  ORECCHIA. 

NOEMI  DA  CUNHA. 

assistants  were  entirely  educated  in  the  school, 


THE  COLLEGE  YEAR. 

Being  situated  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  long  or  summer  vacation  comes  in 
December  and  January,  and  the  college  year  corresponds  to  the  calendar  year  The  year  is 
divided  into  two  semesters;  the  first  beginning  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  and 
closing  on  the  last  Thursday  before  the  23rd  of  June;  the  second  beginning  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July  and  ending  on  the  last  Thursday  of  November. 

The  school  year  is  identical  with  that  of  the  college,  except  that  it  begins  two  days 
earlier  and  closes  a  day  later.  y 

The  national  holidays  of  Brazil  and  the  religious  holidays  of  the  Church  Universal  are 
observed. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 


Examinations  are  held  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first 

semester  and  the  Monday  preceding  the  second  semester  for  those  students  who  were 
conditioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  student  may  not  be  conditioned  in  more  than  two 
studies  and  these  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  college  conducts  a  six  years  course  under  one  administration  and  with  the  same 
faculty.  This  course  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  three  years  each.  The  first  consists  of 
two  years  of  High  School  work  and  the  Freshman  year  of  the  American  system  and  is  known 
as  the  Curso  Superior,  or  Gymnasium.  It  is  all  strictly  required  work  and  completes  the 
Disciplinary  studies.  This  is  the  second  section  of  the  secondary  course  of  six  years  and  is 
under  the  college  faculty,  the  first  section  being  in  the  lower  school.  The  second  division,  or 
College,  is  made  up  entirely  of  elective  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

For  admission  to  the  College  course,  a  student  must  be  *16  years  old,  of  good  moral 
character  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  subjects  embraced  in  the  first  five 
years  of  the  secondary  course.  In  the  regular  course  the  final  examination  would  come  a  year 
later,  but  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
tne  State  of  New  York  the  formal  college  entrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  secondary  course  at  the  minimum  age  of  15*  years.  At  this  point  the  student  has 
had  the  full  equivalent  of  what  is  demanded  in  the  American  four  years  High  School  or 


A  Group  of  Pupils  in  “  Internato.” 

Preparatory  course  (much  more  in  Latin,  Portuguese  and  two  modern  languages).  The 
"  maturity  "  examination  is,  however,  not  held  until  the  secondary  course  is  completed,  which 
embraces  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  of  American  colleges. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

MATHEMATICS. 

All  of  algebra;  geometry,  analytic  and  descriptive;  trigonometry;  calculus,  land  sur¬ 
veying,  mechanical  drawing. 

Prolessors  Waddell,  Barreto  and  Instructor  Armstrong. 

MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

These  branches  receive  the  same  attention  as  is  given  in  American  colleges. 

Professors  Shaw  and  Frick  and  Instructor  Waller. 

PORTUGUESE. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  country  and  is  given  the  place  recently  accorded  to  English 
in  the  United  States.  It  takes  up  the  study  of  later  Latin,  out  of  regular  course,  with  that  of 

♦Equivalent  in  physical  and  mental  development  to  17  or  18  years  in  our  country. 
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early  Portuguese,  which  is  a  kind  of  Latin.  It  continues  through  the  entire  school  and  college 
course.  Comparative  grammar  and  literature  very  thorough. 

Professors  Sanctos  Saraiva  and  Carvalhosa. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

T,  j^nCp  receives  much  more  attention  than  is  given  in  any  American  institution. 

1  he  study  ot  Lnghsh  and  French  commences  and  is  practically  finished,  as  to  the  grammar 
and  ability  to  translate  at  sight  and  write  fairly  well,  in  the  preparatory  school.  At  the  end  of 
tr  Tth/r  secondary  course  the  students  receive  instruction  and  use  text-books  in 
r  rench  and  English.  The  course  of  English  literature  and  reading  is  the  same  as  demanded 
in  American  colleges;  that  of  French  is  equivalent  to  that  demanded  by  the  French  Lycu-. 
German  is  elective  and  is  little  studied. 

Professors  Caperan,  Lyon,  Armstrong  and  Aldridge. 


In  the  Laboratory. 

CHEMISTRY. 

This  takes  three  semesters;  all  of  second  and  half  of  third  year  in  laboratory 
Professors  Shaw  and  Barreto. 

BIOLOGY. 

Two  years  required,  may  extend  through  the  entire  course.  Field  work  in  botany; 
laboratory  work  and  comparative  studies. 

Professors  Lane,  Loefgren  and  Shaw. 

GEOLOGY-PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Through  the  fifth  year.  Chair  vacant.  Occasional  lectures  by  outside  professionals. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

General  history  required  three  semesters.  French  and  English  history  are  a  part  of  the 
respective  courses. 

Professors  Waddell  and  Sanctos  Saraiva. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Begins  at  the  fourth  year  and  receives  the  attention  given  in  Union  College. 

Professors  Waddell  and  Carvalhosa. 

RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

Two  courses,  one  in  English  for  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  theology,  under 
Professor  Waddell;  and  another  in  the  regular  course,  under  Professor  Sanctos  Saraiva,  and 
include  criticisms  and  construction. 


I  IO 
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LATIN. 

This  branch  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  course,  in  the  grammar  schooi,  as  a  basis  of 
the  study  of  early  Portuguese.  In  the  College  and  University  course  it  receives  the 
development  only  possible  in  a  Latin  country.  The  professor  in  charge  of  this  branch  is  the 
author  of  a  Latino-Portuguese  dictionary,  an  advanced  Latin  grammar,  and  is  a  noted  scholar. 

GREEK. 

Greek  is  not  commenced  until  the  last  year  (the  3rd)  of  the  Gymnasium,  or  disciplinary 
course.  Chassang's  Grammar,  in  French,  three  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  one  book  of  the 
Iliad  are  read.  In  the  Literary  or  Classical  course  the  study  may  be  continued  as  in  corres¬ 
ponding  department  of  American  Colleges.  There  is  a  special  course  for  students  preparing 
for  the  study  of  theology  embracing  New  Testament  Greek. 

It  is  dropped  in  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses  at  end  of  third  year  or  omitted 
altogether  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

Professors  Caperan  and  Lyon. 


Back  view  of  buildings  from  the  Campus. 


BIBLE  STUDY. 

n,  ,  -rN<;w  anc}  °.Jd  Testament  study  is  given  a  very  prominent  place  throughout  the  course 
Old  Testament  characters,  divided  monarchies  and  location  of  Prophets;  Life  of  Christ’ 
throughout.0*  ChnStlamty-  New  Testament  studies,  etc.  The  Bible  is  used  as  a  text-book 

Prof.  Rev.  Carvalhosa. 

LAND  SURVEYING. 

rhere  is  a  special  course  in  what  is  known  in  Portuguese  as  “  Geographical  Engin- 
sr  Land  Surveying-.  In  second  vpur  mnrh  \trr\ *-ir  ic  _ ^  ° 


is  done  with  level  and  transit. 
Use  of  Chain.  Adjustment  of 
Survey  of  Plantations.  Con- 


eenng  —Land  Surveying.  In  second  year  much  field  work 
Line  Surveying.  Determination  of  Areas.  Farm  Surveying 
Instruments.  Field  Practice  in  Elementary  Triangulation, 
touring  and  Topographical  Surveys,  etc.,  etc. 

Profs.  Waddell  and  Frick. 

ail  tneAt  Cnd  ? ' ! Tecond  year  a  certificate  of  Land  Surveyor  is  given  to  students  who  have  done 
all  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

THE  SCIENCES. 

Are  taught  in  laboratory  and  field  as  practically  as  possible.  There  is  also  a  higher 
commercial  course  under  Professor  Carvalhosa.  ^  so  a  mgner 

.r,  rPaly  thIee  courses  are  at  present  attempted— Scientific,  Engineering  and  Literary 
The  Engineering  course  may  be  completed  at  end  of  third  year  by  eliminating  Greek  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  course.  The  Scientific  and  Literary  courses  are  completed  at  end  of  third 

thedegree^f^S  J^E  horB  L*  ^  ^  ^  W°rk  demanded  in  a  satisfactory  ma-nner  receive 
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I  or  the  Bachelor  s  degree  a  student  must  have  preserved  a  good  character  record,  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  every  subject  designated  in  his  course  and  present  an  acceptable 
thesis  tor  graduation.  1 

For  the  Masters  degree  the  applicant  must  give  notice  to  the  Faculty,  a  year  in 
adjance,  of  his  intention  to  try  for  the  degree,  present  a  printed  thesis  on  an  original  subject, 
which,  if  satisfactory,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  discuss  before  the  Faculty,  publicly  The  de¬ 
grees  to  be  granted  by  Board  of  Trustees  on  recommendation  of  Faculty. 

In  the  future,  examinations  will  be  fiscalized  and  diplomas  issued  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

These  are  Jield  frequently,  informally,  and  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  reviews  than  a 
test  ot  knowledge.  They  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  or  student  and  are  both  written 
and  oral.  The  monthly  examination  in  the  secondary  course  and  the  quarterly  in  the  college 
are  arranged  by  the  faculty  and  not  by  the  teachers. 

We  believe  there  has  been  more  miscarriage  of  good  intentions,  more  downright 
injustice  and  more  unnecessary  suffering  resulting  from  the  old  “  finals,''  on  which  the  fate  of 
ihe  student  was  made  to  depend,  than  from  any  other  of  the  old  erroneous  processes. 

The  student  is  ranked  on  the  work  done  throughout  the  year.  The  “  points  ”  honestly 
earned  are  not  to  be  lost  through  nervousness,  worry  or  home  trouble,  in  a  fatal  "final.' 


In  the  Manual  Training  Shop. 

There  is  a  final  examination  for  the  “maturity”  certificate  and  for  college  graduation,  in 
which  opportunity  is  given  to  improve,  but  no  failure  is  permitted  to  destroy  the  standing 
already  honestly  earned  and  credited. 

A  pupil  of  the  secondary  school  or  a  student  may  pass  on  his  record,  without  the  final  ; 
or  may  recover  lost  ground  in  the  final,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  prolonged  and  thorough.  A 
high  annual  average  is  demanded  in  all  departments  to  enable  the  pupil  or  student  to  pass 
from  one  grade  to  another.  They  must  know  well  the  subjects  taught,  and  be  able  to  do  the 
next  thing. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  general  scope  of  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  LTnion 
College,  modified,  however,  to  suit  a  Latin  people  and  language. 

Disciplinary  work  through  study  of  languages  is  much  more  satisfactory  among  Latin 
peoples  than  that  obtained  through  the  study  of  mathematics  ;  modern  languages,  therefore, 
!P  ln^  ’  *'le  courses  of  the  lower  school,  in  fact,  begin  with  the  first  primary  class  and  continue 
all  the  way  through.  They  awaken  early  the  habit  of  comparison  and  make  it  easy  to  study 
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College  work  commences  a  year  or  two  sooner  than  in  American  colleges,  as  the  first 
year  of  the  American  college  is  included  in  the  secondary  course.  The  disciplinary  work  is 
completed  at  a  point  corresponding  to  beginning  of  Sophomore  year  in  the  American  system. 

At  this  point  the  student  drops  the  general  course  and  selects  one  which  has  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  life  work,  whether  it  be  law,  medicine  or  some  other  department  of  activity.  The 
result  is  that  he  may  enter  the  professional  courses  two  years  in  advance,  and  may  finish  the 
engineering  course  and  receive  his  C.  E..  with  an  additional  year. 

We  offer  at  present  three  courses. 

GENERAL  PLAN. 

The  periods  of  recitation  are  of  fifty  minutes.  In  field  and  laboratory  they  are  much 
longer  A  certain  amount  is  demanded  and  student  must  take  as  much  time  as  is  needed  to 
accomplish  it.  No  equivalent  is  accepted  for  either  field  or  laboratory  work  and  no  student  is 
permitted  to  go  on  without  completing  this  part  of  his  work. 


Literary,  3 

Years. 

Scientific,  3 

Years. 

Engineering,  3 

Years 

Mathematics 

16$ 

Mathematics 

24$ 

Mathematics 

18%$ 

Latin 

16$ 

Science 

18$ 

Anal  ytics 

14$ 

Greek 

16$ 

Greek 

16$ 

Applied  M. 

15  A 

Science 

12$ 

Philosophy 

4# 

Science 

223!$ 

Philosophy 

8$ 

Sociology 

\% 

Philosophy 

2$ 

Sociology 

4$ 

Bible 

9'/}% 

Bible 

9  'A% 

Bible 

9  'A% 

History 

5  'Ai 

Portuguese 

5  'A% 

History 

5  X* 

Portuguese 

5  AA 

English 

5Z% 

Portuguese 

SA% 

English 

\% 

F  rench 

5'Y% 

Electives 

8$ 

French 

4$ 

Electives 

lA% 

— 

Electives 

6$ 

ioo  -  ioo 

ioo 

Minimum  recitations  seventeen  hours  a  week.  No  lectures  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year. 

About  6o$  of  the  work  is  done  in  Portuguese. 

About  20$  of  the  work  is  done  in  English. 

About  20$  of  the  work  is  done  in  French. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.  (IN  PORTUGUESE.) 

A  history  of  Brazil,  2nd  Edition. 

An  Elementary  Geography,  12th  Edition. 

A  Complete  Atlas  and  Geography, — nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

A  Portuguese  Grammar,  4th  Edition. 

A  Text-book  on  language,  for  primary  teaching,  2nd  Edition. 

An  English  Method  for  Portuguese  learners,  3rd  Edition. 

A  series  of  7  Arithmetic  Tablets.  2d  Edition. 

Portuguese  Reading  Books,  a  series  of  4  books. 

American  Copy-books, —A  series  of  7  grades. 

A  set  of  24  Reading  Tablets. 


SYLLABI  : 

Complete  course  of  Portuguese  grammar  and  literature. 

Study  of  Arithmetic,  by  grades. 

Sacred  History,  40  lessons. 

Ancient  Geography,  6  lectures. 

Outlines  of  General  History, — a  three-years'  course. 

Latin,  notes  on  a  three  years’  course. 

Religious  Instruction, — general  principles  and  outline. 

Experiments  in  Chemistry. 

Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy, — comparative  studies. 

Method  of  study  of  Geography,  outlines  of  course. 

Principles  and  methods  of  study  of  Mathematics,  from  primary  lessons  in  numbers  'o 
finish  of  College  course  for  teachers. 

The  study  of  modern  languages  in  grammar  school, — its  value  as  mental  discipline,— 
outline  of  course.  Observations  of  results  for  teachers. 
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BERNADINO  DE  CAMPOS. 


We  offer  to  our  readers  the  portrait  of  a  Brazilian  Statesman  to  whom  the 
New  Republic  owes  much;  a  man  who  possesses  a  rare  combination  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  integrity,  clear  conviction  of  duty  and  the  courage  to  live  up  to  it, 
and  an  unselfish  devotion  to  his  country’s  best  interests. 


Dr.  Bernadino  de  Campos  was  born  in  a  small  town  of  Southern  Minas  in 
1841,  but  at  a  tender  age  his  parents  moved  to  the  State  of  S.  Paulo,  where  he 
grew  up,  received  his  education,  and  with  which  he  has  become  thoroughly 
identified.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  S.  Paulo  in  1863  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  a  neighboring  city.  Very  early  in  life  he 
became  interested  in  politics  and  joined  the  group  of  Liberals  who  organized 
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the  first  Republican  party,  and  in  1888  he  represented  the  party  in  the 
provincial  assembly. 

On  the  advent  of  the  Republic  he  came  naturally  to  the  front,  as  did  all  the 
prominent  men  of  the  party,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  one  of  the  trusted 
number  of  genuine  Republicans,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  the  work  and 
responsibility  for  organizing  the  government  and  consolidating  free  institu¬ 
tions,  has  fallen. 

During  the  provisional  Government,  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  lie  was 
chief  of  police  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  under  Prudente  de  Moraes,  the 
first  governor. 

It  was  a  period  of  agitation  and  danger,  but  Dr.  Bernadino  was  able  to 
protect  society  and  keep  from  S.  Paulo  the  turbulent  scenes  which  occurred 
in  many  other  states. 

He  was  sent  to  the  first  Republican  Congress,  and,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  During  the  trying  period  through  winch 
the  House  passed  he  presided  over  its  deliberations  with  tact,  wisdom  and 
firmness,  showing  executive  ability  of  a  high  order.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo,  without  opposition.  It  was  in  this  position 
that  his  great  administrative  a  >ility  was  shown. 

With  the  efficient  aid  of  his  talented  friend  Dr.  Cesario  Motta,  Jr.,  who 
resigned  a  seat  in  Congress  to  aco.pt  the  subordinate  position  of  State- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Bernadino  re-organized  public  instruction,  put 
the  normal  and  model  schools  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  gave  to  popular 
education  an  impulse  that  is  still  felt  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  The  health 
of  the  state  was  looked  after  and  a  system  of  city  sanitation  was  established. 
Drainage,  water  supply,  rapid  transit,  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  the  honest  administration  of  public  trusts  were  the  notable 
features  of  his  administration,  when  the  state  began  its  phenomenal  advance. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  now  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  took  a  short  respite;  very  soon,  however,  the  President,  his  f  iend  and 
colleague  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes,  called  him  to  the  difficult  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  a  time  when  a  crash  seemed  inevitable  and  the 
oldest  economists  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  tangle  into  which  the  finances 
of  the  country  had  fallen.  With  no  special  training  or  experience  in  national 
finances,  Dr.  Bernadino  responded  promptly  to  the  call,  regardless  of  the 
personal  sacrifice  it  entailed  and  the  damage  to  a  well  deserved  reputation 
which  it  involved.  He  addressed  himself  immediately  to  the  task  of  reducing 
expenses,  increasing  the  revenues  and  fiscalizing  their  collection. 

One  day  the  business  men  of  the  capital, — merchants,  bankers  and  jour¬ 
nalists, _ awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  quiet,  modest,  brainy  man,  at  the  head  of 

the  country’s  finances,  had  a  firm  grip  on  the  situation  and  was  finding  a  way 
out.  A  great  public  banquet  was  the  result  of  the  discovery. 

It  is  detracting  nothing  from  the  recognized  merits  of  Dr.  Prudente  de 
Moraes,  or  from  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  to  say  that  the  Moratorium 
and  its' attendant  measures,  the  restoration  of  public  confidence,  the  opening 
of  the  way  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country’s  finances,  is  largely  due  to 
this  modest  man  of  rare  perspicuity  and  still  rarer  patriotism,  who  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  last  two  years  of  Prudente  de  Moraes’ 
administration. 

In  personal  appearance  Dr.  Bernadino  is  tall,  well  formed  and  erect,  with  a 
firm  step  and  a  grave,  but  frank  and  kind  physiognomy;  rather  contemplative 
in  demeanor,  but  affable  and  courteous.  Modest  and  unassuming,  but  frank 
in  personal  intercourse,  speaking  in  a  low  pleasant  voice;  a  faithful  husband, 
an  affectionate  father,  a  loyal  friend  and  an  honest  man. 
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In  public  life  he  is  a  man  of  action  and  conviction,  tolerant  and  reasonable 
in  discussion  with  opponents,  but  plain  and  outspoken  in  his  belief  that  the 
Republic  is  safest  in  the  hands  of  its  friends,  men  who  made  sacrifices  for  it  in 
its  dark  days,  rather  than  in  those  of  fair-weather  opportunists  who  were  con¬ 
verted  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  makes  no  compromise  in  measures  involv¬ 
ing  principle,  but  is  easy  and  conciliating  when  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  method. 
As  a  public  speaker  he  is  slow  and  quiet,  but  a  clear  reasoner,  and  very 
effectual,  convincing  rather  by  reason  of  what  he  says  than  how  he  says  it. 

He  married  an  estimable  lady  in  1865  and  has  a  large  family  of  boys  and 
girls,  most  of  whom  have  been  educated  in  the  American  School  at  S.  Paulo. 


PRESIDENT  CAMPOS  SALLES’  CABINET. 

Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa.  3.  Dr.  Domingos  Glyntho.  5.  Dr.  Severiano  Vieira. 
2.  Admiral  Balthazar.  4-  General  Mallet.  6.  Dr.  Murtinho. 


One  of  his  sons  was  recently  State  Secretary  of  Justice,  under  Dr.  Campos 
Salles.  His  brother,  Americo  de  Campos,  is  a  well  known  journalist.  His 
domestic  life  is  a  very  happy  one.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  wives  of  the 
Paulistas  who  have  been  most  prominent  under  the  Republic  during  the  critical 
period  of  its  organization  and  consolidation,  should  have  all  been  types  of 
strong,  pure  and  well-equipped  women,  who  have  been  pillais  of  strength  to 
their  husbands.  D.  Francesca  de  Campos  is  an  example  of  them  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  not  only  to  the  highest  type  of  domestic  harmony  in  the  education  of 
children  and  direction  of  a  home,  but  largely,  also,  to  the  success  of  a  hu-band 
in  critical  moments. 
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It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  the 
consolidation  of  its  laws,  the  re-organization  of  its  finances,  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  affairs  since  its  birth,  without  giving  a  most  important  place  to  this, 
member  of  the  “  Old  Guard  ”  who  has  held  one  important  post  after  another,, 
always  with  honor  to  himself  and  his  country. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  excellent  health,  which  has  never  been  under¬ 
mined  by  bad  habits,  a  man  tf/the  people  and  for  the  people,  tor  whom  wealth 
has  no  allurements,  personal  greatness  no  danger;  of  unimpeachable  integrity, 
unbounded  patriotism  and  tried  ability,  we  shall  expect  to  hear  more  from 
Dr.  Bernadino  de  Campos.  As  President  of  the  Republic  he  would  be  a  success. 

Brazil  may  expect  much  of  his  devotion  to  country  and  his  exceptional 
ability. 

With  men  of  his  type  and  such  women  as  D.  Francesca  de  Campos,  D. 
Anna  Sales  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  Prudente.  de  Moraes,  Brazil  may  look  to  the 
future  wiihout  fear  or  misgiving. 

On  another  page  we  print  a  synopsis  of  his  last  report  to  which  we  call 
special  attention. 


TWO  AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN  BRAZIL. 


We  present  to  our  readers  the  portraits  of  two  American  women  whose  names,, 
we  venture  to  say,  are  familiar  to  all  interested  in  mission  work  in  Brazil,  and 
the  influence  of  whose  work  has  been  felt  in  more  Brazilian  families  than  that  of 
any  other  foreigners  in  Southern  Brazil. — Miss  Mary  P.  Dascomb,  who  returns- 
this  month  to  Corityba  after  a  year’s  furlough  and  enters  upon  her  fourth  decade 
of  service  in  the  cause  of  Christian  Education; — and  Miss  Elmira  Kuhl,  who 
returned  to  the  same  field  a  year  ago  and  whose  term  of  service  extends  through 
twenty-five  years. 

These  pioneer  educators  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Brazil  deserve  a  larger 
notice  than  our  space  affords.  The  history  of  Protestant  Education  in  Brazil 
cannot  be  written  without  weaving  thtir  names  into  its  every  page. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  write  of  living  workers;  it  is  doubly 
so  to  write  about  one’s  associates  in  work.  Yet  something  may  be  said,  we  are 
sure,  to  give  our  readers  some  adequate  idea  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  teachers 
who,  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  people  think  of  retiring  from  active  responsibili¬ 
ties,  return  to  their  distant  fields  gladly,  joyfully,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
early  days,  in  no  wise  dampened  by  the  cuts  which  so  hamper  the'work,  and  which 
would  sadden  and  discourage  spirits  less  brave. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons  who,  at  first  sight,  present  more  points 
of  dissimilarity  in  temperament  and  methods  of  thought  and  work  than  these  two 
inseparable  companions. 

Miss  Dascomb,  full  of  dash  and  energy — a  brilliant  conversationalist,  a  blue- 
stockm <’\  abreast  of  current  literature  and  the  movements  of  the  great  world,  of 
positive  views  in  social,  literary,  pedagogic,  and  political  matters,  representing  in 
social  life  and  in  her  class-room,  as  far  as  a  refined  and  cultivated  lady  may  do  so, 
the  fortitcr-in-re — though  extremely  sensitive  and  timid  on  occasions — a  warm¬ 
hearted,  generous,  womanly  woman  withal.  Miss  Kuhl,  placid,  quiet,  though 
merry,  very  patient  and  reserved  in  her  opinions,  though  holding  to  them  tena¬ 
ciously;  with  infinite  tact  and  gentleness,  painstaking  and  thorough  in  all  her 
work,  methodic  and  systematic  in  business,  having  great  administrative  ability 
and  a  perseverance  that  knows  no  defeat;  always  carrying  her  point  in  the  long 
run,  a  wise  woman  in  her  day  and  generation,  representing  in  the  Mission  firm  of 
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Dascomb  &  Kuhl,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  sound  business  principles  and 
effective  work,  the  Sauviter-in-modo, — both  of  them  consecrated  women  seeking  to 
do  Christ’s  Work  in  Christ’s  Way,  each  supplementing  the  other  and  forming 
together  an  effective,  harmonious  whole.  Rio,  Brotas,  Rio  Claro,  S.  Paulo, 
Botucatu  and  Corityba  speak  for  them,  as  do  scores  of  Brazilian  girls  educated 
and  grounded  in  Christian  principles  by  them,  now  occupying  positions  of  influ¬ 
ence,  and  holding  fast  to  the  faith — powerful  factors  in  the  elevation  of  the  sex 
and  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Nation. 

MISS  MARY  P.  DASCOMB. 

Mary  P.  Dascomb  was  born  June  30th,  1842,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Her  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  were  spent  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  the  heart  of  the  wonderful  educa¬ 
tional  Institution  that  sends  forth  yearly  scores  of  earnest  men  and  women  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  great  wheel  that  makes  the  world  go  round.  To  know,  to 
love,  to  serve  God  and  humanity  is  instilled  by  every  breath  of  Oberlin’s  teach¬ 
ing.  Miss  Dascomb  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  the  Class  of  i860,  taught 
one  year  in  Joliet,  Ill  ,  a  vear  in  Elyria,  O.,  another  in  Canton,  O.,  then  a  few 

months  at  Vassar  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  go  out  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  as  teacher  in  the 
family  of  the  American  Consul, 
remaining  with  them  two  and 
one-half  years.  Returning  to  Rio 
again,  after  one  year  spent  at 
home,  as  a  member  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  force.  After  a  few  years 
of  work  in  Brazil,  she  was  called 
home  by  the  illness  of  her  parents ; 
remained  in  this  country  four 
years,  teaching  at  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  three  and  one-half  years  of 
that  time.  After  their  death, 
she  returned  to  the  work  in 
Brazil. 

At  Oberlin,  missions  were  early 
studied  and  supported.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Oberlin’s  sons  and 
daughters  have  gone  to  India, 
Africa,  China,  Japan  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Sea  to  spread  the 
Glad  Tidings;  so  it  was  most  natural  that  this  child  of  Oberlin  should 
accept  an  invitation  from  a  missionary  to  enter  the  work  in  Brazil  as  a 
teacher.  Brazil  is  not  pagan;  railroads,  steamers  and  telegraphs  keep  her  in  touch 
with  more  advanced  civilization,  but  one  finds  it  necessary  to  supplement  books 
with  a  vast  deal  of  individual  work  in  lessons.  Busy  as  are  oui  teachers  in  the 
rush  of  life  in  the  United  States,  there  is  much  more  to  be  planned  and  executed 
in  the  Land  of  the  Southern  Cross.  There  is  no  possibility  of  tedium,  of  home¬ 
sickness  with  such  a  magnificent  field  for  effort.  Thus  the  years  pass  on  and  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

MISS  ELMIRA  KUHL. 

From  a  Sketch  Published  in  the  Orthographic  Journal  at  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  June,  1898. 

Miss  Kuhl  was  born  at  Copper  Hill,  near  Flemington,  the  county  seat  of 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  February  13,  1842.  She  attended  the  district  school 
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of  her  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  1 6  entered  the  Presbyterian  Institute  at  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Ym  where  she  remained  only  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  she  entered 
the  Woman’s  College  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  taking  the  full  course  and  graduating 
in  one  term,  receiving  her  diploma.  She  attended  school  at  Ringoes  for  a  year. 
In  1865  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  licensed  her  to  teach  the  public 
school  at  Copper-Hill,  where  her  work  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all,  showing  her 
to  be  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  she 
opened  a  select  school  in  her  fathers  house,  which  soon  became  popular  and  was 
well  patronized.  This  school  continued  in  operation  till  she  left  North  America 
to  enter  the  Mission  field.  For  some  time  after  her  graduation  from  College,  she 
acted  as  her  father  s  assistant  in  his  business  and  there  obtained  that  practical 
knowledge  of  affairs  which  has  made  her  school  administrations  so  successful. 

She  was  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Brazil 

Mission,  May  7,  1874.  A  month  later  she 
reached  Rio  Claro,  an  interior  town  of  S. 
Paulo,  and  joined  Miss  Dascomb  in  the 
school  work  there.  In  1877  she  removed 
to  S.  Paulo  where  she  remained  for  twelve 
years. 

Then  a  great  work  was  done.  For  a 
time  Miss  Dascomb  was  separated  from 
her,  being  in  charge  of  the  School  at 
Botucatu.  In  1892,  the  S.  Paulo  school 
having  become  self-supporting,  she  and 
Miss  Dascomb  responded  to  a  call  to  go  to1 
Corityba,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Parana, 
immediately  south  of  S.  Paulo.  Here  she 
and  her  faithful  co-adjutor  are  repeating 
the  noble  work  done  in  S.  Paulo.  Her 
activities  are  not  all  applied  to  school 
work.  She  is  also  a  power  in  the  Church, 
in  the  Sunday  School,  Women’s  Auxiliary 
Societies  and  other  evangelistic  work.  We 
Americans  attach  little  importance  to  our 
ancestral  honors,  still  it  is  well  to  know  they 
are  such  as  not  to  make  us  ashamed.  Miss 
Kuhl  is  a  worthy  scion  of  an  honorable  race.  The  Kuhls  came,  in  remote  times, 
from  Spain,  whence  they  fled  to  France  for  their  faith.  Later,  for  the  same 
reason,  they  took  refuge  in  Holland  where  they  lived  for  less  than  a  century 
before  coming  to  New  York,  then  New  Amsterdam.  This  branch  of  the  family 
lived  in  Bridge  Street,  when  there  were  only  three  houses  in  it.  They  were 
traders  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  water-way  between  Staten  Island  and  New 
York,  “  Kill-von-Kuhl,”  was  named  for  this  Kuhl.  The  saying  is  still  current 
when  the  waters  of  the  “Kill  ”  are  wild — “Old  Kuhl  has  his  Spanish  up.” 

They  were  a  brave,  fearless  people  and  when  trouble  arose  with  the  English, 
“  Old  Kuhl  ”  shook  the  dust  of  New  York  off  his  feet  and  moved  to  the  interior 
of  New  Jersey,  to  the  spot  where  the  family  has  ever  since  resided. 

On  the  mother’s  side  Miss  Kuhl  belongs  to  the  Yutphens  or  Sutphens.  an 
ancestry,  if  anything,  more  ancient  and  quite  as  illustrious,  also  coming  from 
Holland,  though  originally  from  Spain,  as  did  many  of  the  families  of  the  Dutch 
nobility.  The  Sutphens  number  Dukes  and  Barons  among  their  ancestors. 

To  such  ancestors  we  may  trace  the  courage,  devotion  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose  that  has  characterized  Miss  Kuhl’s  successful  missionary  career,  to  which 
we  trust  many  years  of  work  yet  belong. 
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THE  CHERENTE  INDIANS,  OF  THE  TOCANTINS. 


II. 

Several  thousand  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  tamed  by  the  Capuchin 
friar,  Rafael  de  Taggia,  in  1851,  are  to-day  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tocantins,  in  the  state  of  Goyaz. 

They  live  in  a  state  of  primitive  ignorance,  stdl  preserving  the  tribal  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  peaceable  and  well-disposed ;  as  for  their  religious 
status  it  may  be  said  that  their  taming  and  catechising  have  simply  added  to  the 
pagan’ superstitions  of  their  race  some  of  the  superstitions  of  Romanism  and  a 
few  external  ceremonies,  without  giving  them  the  least  idea  of  the  spiritual 

significance  of  Christianity.  c  ,  . 

Their  present  head  chief  was  baptized  by  Father  Rafael  as  Joaqutm  Sepe,  in 
1848;  in  1896,  with  a  small  band  of  his  people,  he  made  the  long  journey  over¬ 
land  on  foot,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  seeking  at  the  hands  of  the  great  white  chief, 
the  President,  assistance  and  protection  from  the  whites  who  had  begun  to 
invade  his  lands  and  disturb  his  people,  and  help  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  a  teacher  for  his  people.  He  obtained  nothing  from  the  government, 
but  from  private  sources  in  S.  Paulo,  he  received  liberal  assistance,  and  returned 
well  equipped  with  necessary  supplies,  and  a  woman  teacher. 

Captain  Joaquim  Sepe,  or  as  he  is  called  at  home,  Chief,  has  brought  together 
some  of  the  scattered  members  of  his  own  and  kindred  tribes,  and  settled  about 
4  000  adult  men  with  their  families  in  14  villages.  We  must  here  note,  that  when 
an  Indian  reckons  beyond  20  or  30,  his  numbers  are  not  very  reliable,  but  these 
figures  are  confirmed  by  reports  of  various  travelers  who  have  been  among  the 
people  of  this  tribe.  Only  adult  men  are  considered  in  taking  a  census  among  the 
Cherentes. 

Father  Rafael,  in  his  report  published  in  Vol.  XIX.  of  the  Hist.  Association  of 
Rio,  gave  the  number  in  Piabanha  as  2,139.  In  1877,  Alfred  Marc  found  there 
2  723  tame  Indians,  about  half  of  whom  could  speak  Portuguese.  The  Carajos, 
friends  and  kinsfolk  of  the  Cherentes,  live  further  north,  at  Pedro  Affonso,  on 
the  Somno  river.  The  chief  of  this  tribe  was  in  S.  Paulo  in  1889  and  reported 
that  the  Cherentes  then  had  9  villages.  It  is  the  intention  of  Chief  Sepe  to  bring 
together  all  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  friends  and  kinsfolk  of  the  same  great 
race  the  Cherentes,  into  what  he  terms  “  one  brotherhood.”  This  will  include 
the  Chavantes,  the  Apanages,  the  Canellas,  the  Caiapos,  the  Pivocas,  the  Carajos, 
and  many  others.  He  has  already  brought  in  many  of  the  wild  Caiapos  from  the 
Serra  dos  Gradaus,  in  the  N.  Araguaya  region,  and  is  planning  to  bring  in  soon 
the  Chavantes  and  the  Caraj6s.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Sepe  is  no  ordinary 
savage,  but  a  man  with  vast  and  beneficent  plans  for  the  unification  and  uplifting 

of  his  people.  .  . 

Close  association  with  Chief  Sepe  and  long  and  frequent  conversations  with  him 
have  convinced  us  of  his  intelligence,  of  his  remarkable  clearness  of  vision,  and  of 
his  honesty  of  purpose.  The  following  notes  of  these  conversations,  or  rather 
answers  to  definite  questions,  were  taken,  carefully  corrected  and  compared  while 

the  Chief  was  with  us.  .  .  , 

The  study  of  Brazilian  Indians,  their  legends,  customs,  languages,  origin  and 
even  tribal  distinctions,  names,  etc.,  is  a  vast  babel, — a  mass  of  confused  state¬ 
ments;  some  based  upon  facts  carefully  observed  and  others  upon  the  exaggerated 
stories  of  hunters  and  traders  told  to  credulous  travelers. 
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The  capital  of  the  Cherente  settlement  is  Piabanha,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tocantins,  though  the  Chief’s  residence  is  on  the  other  side  some  two  miles 
away.  The  former  residence,  Theresa  Christina,  located  some  distance  below, 
was  abandoned  because  of  continued  sickness.  Of  the  14  villages  mentioned,  9 
are  on  the  left,  and  5  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  time  of  Friar  Rafael 
there  were  only  three  villages: — the  Panella  de  Ferro,  S.  Joao  and  1  heresa 
Christina. 

As  soon  as  Chief  Sepe  took  charge  of  the  tribe,  he  divided  it  into  smaller 
settlements,  each  with  a  sub-chief,  in  order  to  promote  industry  and  avoid 
discord.  He  is  the  general  superintendent  and  to  him  all  questions  are  referred; 
he  consults  with  the  “old  men  ”  and  gives  his  decision  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal. 

The  villages  are  as  follows: — I.  On  the  right  bank  between  Piabanha  and  the 
river  Somno,  are: 

1.  — Lageado  (in  Cherente-Z^ca)  4  leagues,1  from  Piabanha,  with  only  30  men, 
under  sub-chief  Chico. 

Zucd,  or  Zu-Keu ,  means  the  river  of  the  Trahira ,  a  species  of  fresh  water 
shark,  noted  for  its  voracity  and  savageness;  the  Indians  fear  it  and  hunt  it  with 
harpoons. 

2.  — Boqueirao  ( S'crie )  5  leagues  from  the  capital,  having  between  30  and  40 
Indians  under  Manuelzinho. 

S'crid,  pronounced  as  if  it  had  a  mute  e  after  the  S,  means  a  gorge. 

3  _Pdo-Brazil  (Logwood)— {Bur -tu' -udehu)  8  or  9  leagues  away  with  1,100 
to  1,140  men,  under  sub-chief  Jose  da  Motta. 

Bur' -tu' -udehu  means  a  log-wood  forest.  Bur'tu  or  Burutu — the  second  u  is 
pronounced  rapidly,- — is  log-wood,  while  yidehu  is  a  forest,  grove  01  clump  of 
trees. 

4.— Morro  do  Chapeu  ( Kten-cod-cd-rii ),  12  leagues  away,  with  100  to  no  men, 
also  under  Jose  da  Motta. 

Kten-cod-cd-rii  —  a  small  whitish  wall  of  stone,  found  here.  Kten — stone;  cod — 
wall,  face,  surface;  cd — white;  rie — a  diminutive,  small. 

3.  .Rio  do  Somno — river  of  sleep  ( Kten-cd-keu )  15  leagues  farther  On  with  100 

to  140  men,  under  the  same  sub-chief  as  the  last  two. 

Kten-cd-keu  means  the  river  of  the  white  rocks. 

II.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  Pontal  to  opposite  Pedro  Affonso  are: 

1.  — Providencia  ( Noronro- zauri- keu ).  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  tiibe  and 
the ’residence  of  Chief  Sepe.  It  is  the  active  center  of  work  and  the  court  of 
appeals,  where  all  contention  is  finally  settled.  There  are  about  800  men  here, 
who  are  the  chief  men  of  the  nation. 

Noronr6-zauri-keu, the  river  of  great  palms.  Noronro ,  pronounced  with  a  strong 
nasal  on  and  a  soft  r — is  a  palm-tree;  zaure,  means  great;  keu  means  river. 

2.  _ Gorgulho  ( Kten-retkin-zaure)  and  Surucuriu  or  Sucury  (Keu-ca-rie).  P  wo 

small  villages  about  3  leagues  from  Piabanha,  with  150  to  160  Indians  under  sub- 
chief  Jose. 

Kten-rekhi-zaure  means  a  heap  of  gravel  and  shells.  Kten-rekin  means  a  laige 
place  covered  with  pebbles  or  gravel;  rekin  means  dry;  zaure  means  great. 

Keu-cd-rie,  a  small  white  or  clear  stream. 

3.  _ Pedra-Hume  (alum)  ( Kten-ksu-rie ),  12  leagues  further  up-stieam,  on  the 

river  Bois;  100  to  150  Indians  under  Theodoro;  here,  in  a  species  of  grotto  or 
cave,  alum  is  found  in  abundance. 

Kten-ksu-rie,  a  stone  house  or  cabin  isolated  in  the  center  of  the  village. 

4.  — Prata  ( Oacutomin-udehu ),  near  a  beautiful  stream,  14  leagues  from  Pia¬ 
banha.  130  men  under  chief  Amaro. 


’A  Brazilian  league  is  6  kilometers. 
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Oacutomon-udelw,  a  forest  or  grove  of  landi,  a  kind  of  wood  called  by  the 

Ch5er-f-Teo IStcuruV-crieu-keu),  ,8  leagues  away-a  dark  somber  place  on  the 
river,  noted  for  its  canons  or  high  walls  and  caves;  called  by  some,  the  river  of 
Inferno  (Hein.  Here  there  are  only  60  men  under  Capt.  Luiz 

Lurube- crieu-keu ,  river  of  the  hollow  walls.  Curube',  high  wallU^">  J°  °^  £ 

6.  — Ponte  Alta  (C mnto-pn),  20  leagues;  from  200  to  210  men  under  chief 

^ °%CMnto-pre ,  spring  of  red  water.  Cicinto,  or  keu-mto :  ken,  water;  into, 
sDrino-  or  eve-  Ire,  or  topre  (to  is  left  out  for  euphony),  means  red  or  rusty. 

7. — Bananal  \ue-sup'o-hu)  about  30  leagues  above  Piabanha,  has  about  1,000  o 

^lU-supd- /wf,— a  thicket  or  cluster  of  wild  bananas.  Ue-supo— wild  banana  plant; 
M,  or  nachu  (abbreviated  for  euphony)  is  a  ticket,  or  a  clump  of  trees 

8. — Recongo  (Bru-sazi)  very  near  the  last  and  under  the  same  chief,  with  15 

^Bru-sazi—  a  planted  field  or  small  farm  where  birds’  nests  are  found.  Bru— a 

cultivated  field  ;  sazi — a  nest;  si  a  bird.  „„„  ,1T,jpr 

9.  — Bananal  2nd  (Odetite-keu),  7  leagues  above  Recongo,  with  150  men  unde 

Lucio,  a  cousin  of  Sepe.  ,  „  .  nr 

Odetitf  keu — a  river  where  wood  is  found  that  dulls  the  axe.  Odetite , 

odeatide — a  very  hard  wood  that  turns  the  edge  of  the  axe  (  c-  ” 

Villages  5,  6,  7  and  9  were  formerly  part  of  the  old  Panella  de  Ferro , 

The^ chief  finds  that  he  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  located  his  people 
too  far  apart;  he,  therefore,  intends  to  bring  them  closer  together,  and  contem¬ 
plates  moving  his  residence  to  a  high  and  beautiful  point  on  the river  where  he 
will  build  a  school  house,  thereby  rendering  it  more  accessible  than  it  wou  d 

at  Providencia,  where  he  now  lives.  .  ,  ,  .  TVlpv 

The  Cherentes  belong  to  the  Ges  or  Crans,  of  Martius  classification.  1  hey 
are  the  “great  people,”  distinguished  from  the  Tupys  — the  warrior  people, 

and  from  the  Crens  and  Guerengs ,  or  “  ancient  people.  ,, 

The  name  has  its  origin  in  a  custom  of  the  tribe.  At  a  very  early  age,  a  small 
circle  is  shaven  on  the  head  of  the  child,  using  the  sharp  edge  of  a  bambd  iox  z. 
razor;  this  crown  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  only  it  is  painted  red  with  the  juice  of  the  urucu.  The  shaving  is  now  done 
with  a  knife  This  crown  is  called  dd-nhen-ren  (the  h  m  nhen  is  aspirated  and 
given  a  guttural  sound).  The  one  thus  crowned  is  called  in-seren,  or  seren,  hence 

the  name  Cherente,  or  shaven-crowned.  ^  ,-<?» 

When  one  Cherente  asks  another  if  he  has  his  head  shaven,  he  says,  seren-di. 
D'Orbigmy  (Voyage  pittoresque  dans  les  deux  Amenqucs ,  page  161)  says  that 
the  Cherentes,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  a  great  and  powerful  peop  e 
and  were  considered  anthropophageous,  because  they  killed  and  ate  their  old  and 
•sick  relatives.  Chief  Sepe  says  that  the  “  old  men  ”  of  the  tribe  have  kept  the 
traditions  from  a  very  remote  period,  when  the  Cherentes  were  a  roving  race  ot 
warriors,  and  that  it  is  true  that  formerly  the  old  people  were  eaten,  when  they 
did  not  die  of  some  repugnant  disease,  or  one  that  reduced  them  too  much.  y 
so  doina  they  felt  consoled  by  being  identified  with  their  loved  ones  not  for  the 
sake  of°t’he  food  thus  obtained,  but  as  a  rite  or  ceremony  showing  their  esteem. 

The  custom  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years. 

Acuen,  a  name  used  by  some  travelers  to  indicate  the  Chavantes ,  kinfolk  ot  tne 
Cherentes,  is  a  generic  word  meaning  a  human  being,  people,  gente  and  shou  d 
not  be  used  as  a  tribal  name.  The  Chavantes  and  Cherentes  speak  of  each  other 
as  acden-odsi-cui-oa ,  people  kin  to  us.  The  Caraos,  Cayapos,  and  Carajas  were 
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formerly  all  Cherentes;  to-day  the  Caraj&s  are  their  worst  enemies.  The  “old 
men”  say  that  on  the  Tocantins,  between  Imbira  and  Itaboca,  there  is  another 
tribe  speaking  the  Cherente  language,  the  Gavises,  but  that  they  are  a  savage 
and  dangerous  people. 

The  Cherentes  have  some  very  curious  customs’as  to  the  training  of  boys  and 
marriage. 

Duiing  the  early  days  of  childhood  the  children  remain  with  the  mother;  the 
girls  remain  till  they  are  married,  but,  as  soon  as  the  boys  get  large  and  strong 
they  are  taken  from  the  mother  and  put  in  a  house  by  themselves,  into  which  no 
female  may  enter. 

Each  family  builds  such  a  house  in  front  of  the  main  dwelling;  it  is  conical  in 
shape  with  bunks  disposed  around  it  to  correspond  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
family ,  here  the  boys  are  obliged  to  sleep  alone  until  thoroughly  weaned  from 
theii  parents,  when  they  approach  the  age  of  puberty,  they  enter  the  community 

house  for  training  boys,  the  on-ran, 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  village, 
but  isolated  from  all  the  other 
houses. 

The  girls  and  unmarried  women 
live  free  in  the  village  in  the  homes 
of  their  parents,  relatives  or  married 
friends.  As  long  as  they  continue 
virtuous,  they  wear  anklets  and 
bracelets  as  signs  of  virginity. 
They  are  then  called  si-psa  (vir¬ 
gin),  this  term  may  be  applied  to 
both  sexes;  if  they  are  perverted 
or  go  astray,  the  badges  are  removed 
from  ankle  and  wrist,  and  they  be¬ 
come  deu-ba ,  impure,  lost,  without 
shame. 

The  boys,  who  have  been  kept 
free  from  contact  with  women  from 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  are  kept 
severely  guarded  in  the  ou-ran, 
which  is  something  like  a  monastery, 
and  trained  in  the  various  exer¬ 
cises  and  manual  aris  in  which  the 
Cherentes  excel.  There,  the  older 
Toba  Indian  Girl.  celebats,  some  of  whom  reach  the  age 

of  40  before  marrying,  teach  the 
youngsters  to  make  bows,  arrows,  hammocks  and  implements  of  hunting  or 
farm  labor;  they  take  them  to  the  fields  and  watch  over  them  while  they  work, 
armed  with  clubs  to  keep  away  the  women,  and  to  keep  the  boys  in  order;  they 
also  teach  them  the  traditions  of  the  tribe  and  instruct  them  in  all  things  con¬ 
sidered  useful. 

If  one  of  them  should  rebel  or  show  immoral  traits,  or  escape  at  night  and  mix 
with  the  women,  or  in  any  way  stray  from  the  Indian  standard  of  virtue,  he  is 
expelled  and  returned  to  his  parents,  where  he  is  stripped  of  the  badge  of  purity 
and  becomes  a  ai-meu-man ,  shameless. 

The  veterans  of  the  ou-ran  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  tribe  and  by  out-side 
Indians.  They  are  first  in  war;  the  strongest,  the  bravest  and  wisest.  They 
only  marry  when  forced  to  by  the  tribe  or  their  family. 

Formerly,  polygamy  was  practised  among  the  Cherentes;  this  was  abolished  by 
Sepe,  who  set  the  example  by  restricting  himself  to  one  wife. 
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Marriage  ( cri-ten-cod)  is  a  peeuhar  institution  amon^  the  Cher^tes  a 
that  of  other  tribes,  differing  even  from  thatofthe  Cb^Mtea  tiM8  abol/t 

lived  many  years,  and  from  whom  they  separated 

“g  out  of  the  system  of  education  jost  m.ntioned  there 

marriage  i-one  is  the  forced  marnage  of  the  ’^monies. 

The^other  is  “hTvolnnury  ^  union ofS  Impure, -aiU-wn  with  the :deu-U. 
This  is  a  civil  ceremony  to  legitimize  the  onion  of  those  who  have  stray  d 

Some  of  the  si-psd  never  marry.  This  is  rare  now-a-days,  buMo  ^  y ,  Y 

sometimes  remained  in  the  ou-ran  unti '  °  f  Advancement  a  genuine  hier- 

monks.  In  the  ou-ran  there  is  a  regular  order  Church  from  lay- 

archy,  like  that  of  the  religious  orde.  o  th  Roman  C-holm  Church,  fr  ^ 

M  Since  the 

'^^^^Xr^lidelS^^luZiter,  is  called  ai-k„i;  as  soon 
as^  sleeps  in  the  M  separated  nights  from  his  .parents,  h, =T^«„a 

hef  has* learned  s'ome  interest  in  his  work  and  develops  good 

sense,  he  becomes  a  cti-bbrortpo-cod.  ,  ,  master  of  his  own  person 

From  this  time  he  is  simply  a  st-fsd  and  is  no  lonj:r  "“t'  •  .  ,  thoLh  he 

or  actions,  bo,  is  completely  under  the  surveillance  o th  older  t /wu.tto  g 
uVp  authority  over  some  of  the  cich-ton .  l  tie  nexi  sie|  / 

!S53£-r?u,i  ^ 

old  times,’ and  says  that  the  ou-ran  has  fewer  and  fe^r  fg^^/d^at  no  one 
Onestioned  about  the  purity  of  life  in  the  ou-ran ,  Chief  Sepe  s 
could  remain  whose  conduct  was  not  irreprehensible,  even  laughter  is  or  1  , 

the  veterans  are  of  severe  and  grave  aspect,  and  when  an  no 4-A >«  £ug1 as. or 

sgg 

periodt 

IS ^lildds^a  ^e^^fanYvtrtlTtripIs -^the’ ^sipphan^cranTod  adds  rings  along 
the  lines;  the  senan-crezd-p'  dd  may  paint  a  series  of  triangles,  while  the  si-nhan- 
na-ru-rie  has  two  broad  stripes  composed  of  fine  lines.  _  ,  , 

Village  life  and  the  invasion  of  the  whites  areemptymgte  Veligious 

tui-JL  and  deu-M  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  the -.st-fsa  and ^e jel^ous 
marriacre  the  cri-ten-cod ,  is  becoming  less  frequent.  Cn  means  house  cn  ten 
S  is  therefore  a  wedding  from  the  house.  The  civil  ceremons  is  dd-cu-ken 
Divorce  or  separation  followed  by  second  marriage  is  very  uncommon,  but  v  e 
k  occurs  the  rehgious  rite  cannot  be  repeated.  The  second  union  must  be  a 
civil  one’  this  is  a  very  simple  matter  and  consists  of  an  agreement  between  t 
parents.  The  name  ddld-ken  comes  from  the  cake  of  manioc  served  on  the  occasion, 
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There  is  one  institution  of  an  elevated  character  among  the  Cherentes  that 
denotes  great  wisdom — that  by  which  they  have  avoided  incestuous  unions. 
From  earliest  times,  the  nation  has  been  divided,  like  the  Hebrews,  into  two 
tribes  or  families;  one,  the  si-dd-cran ,  has  cut  on  the  face  a  figure  like  the  eye 
of  the  hook-and-eye;  the  other,  si-p'td-to ,  has  a  complete  circle  cut  on  the  face. 
Between  the  members  of  each  tribe  there  can  be  no  marriage;  this  prevents  the 
union  of  near  relatives.  Chief  Sepe  belongs  to  the  si-dd-cra?i  and  is  married  to  a 
si-p'td-to.  These  marks  are  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  special  festival,  by  an 
official  marker,  the  co-mon- siri-man ;  each  family  or  tribe  takes  its  marker  from 
the  other  tribe,  and  the  office  becomes  hereditary.  This  functionary  has  also 
certain  spiritual  offices  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by  all;  in  his  house  are  kept  the 
instruments  for  the  different  festivals,  and  the  arms  for  war.  When  quarrels 
occur  in  the  tribe,  the  marker  who  officiates  in  that  tribe,  steps  in  and  settles- 
them,  and  it  is  only  in  the  heat  of  a  struggle  that  harm  could  come  to  the  peace¬ 
maker.  As  a  rule  the  combatants  lay  down  their  arms  the  moment  he  appears, 
and  stop  the  fight. 

The  old  men  of  the  tribe  say  that  the  Cherentes  originated  from  two  brothers. 
One  day  the  older  of  them  said  to  the  younger  that  they  must  make  a  rule  by 
which  a  race  of  strong  people  might  be  produced,  for  they  would  certainly  degene¬ 
rate  if  incestuous  unions  were  permitted.  They  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  older,  the  si-dd-cran  should  only  marry  those  of  the  younger,  the 
si-p'td-to ,  and  vice-versa.  In  the  first  generation,  there  were  unions  of  cousins, 
but  the  two  families  became  more  and  more  separated,  each  generation,  until  they 
were  looked  upon  as  different  tribes. 

Chief  Sepe  described  in  detail  the  religious  marriage,  of  which  he  had  a  high 
opinion,  regretting  its  decadence  among  his  people.  We  give  only  a  resume. 

The  religious  ceremony  is  only  permitted  between  the  si-psd  and  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  tribes;  i.  e.  a  si-dd-cran  with  a  si-p'td-to  \  the  children  follow 
always  the  tribe  of  the  father.  The  male  si-psd  can  only  marry  when  they  have 
reached  the  second  degree  in  the  ou-ran,  the  si-nhan-cran-cod .  The  religious 
ceremony  is  a  very  solemn  one.  Generally  the  father  of  the  maiden  enters  into 
an  arrangement  with  that  of  the  si-psd-p'to-crcu-da.  When  the  preliminaries  are 
settled,  a  group  of  “best  men”  are  selected  from  among  those  who  have  been 
married  by  the  religious  rite;  the  day  is  set  and  these  “  best  men  ”  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  abduct  the  groom  from  the  ou-ran.  All  this  is  done  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  because  if  an  ach-ton  gets  wind  of  it  and  tells  the  folks  of  the  ou-ran ,  the 
groom  runs  away  to  the  forest  and  escapes.  At  day  break,  the  “best  men” 
enter  the  ou-ran  and  take  the  bride-groom  away  into  the  forest;  there  they  adorn 
him  with  feathers  and  paint  him  in  gay  colors. 

In  the  meantime,  the  women  of  the  village  are  adorning  the  bride,  who  is 
placed  in  a  house,  cri-rie ,  built  for  the  occasion  in  front  of  her  father’s  house. 
The  bride  seats  herself  between  the  two  doors  and  waits.  The  “best  men”  now 
bring  the  groom,  who  has  to  be  pushed  along  as  he  is  bashful  and  afraid.  He 
comes,  holding  with  both  hands  a  bow  and  arrows  crossed  over  his  head.  On 
reaching  the  door,  the  bow  and  arrows  are  taken  from  him;  he  enters  and  kneels 
on  the  right  knee  by  the  side  of  the  bride.  He  immediately  gets  up,  goes  out  of 
the  door,  when  his  si-psd  belt  is  taken  from  him. 

The  “  best  men  ”  now  take  him  again  to  the  forest  and  give  him  wise  counsel; 
the  same  is  done  for  the  bride  by  the  women  of  the  village.  They  are  told  of  the 
respect  due  to  the  husband,  am-bd ,  and  the  good  qualities  and  defects  of  the  wife, 
pi-co?i\  that  the  wife  must  serve  the  husband  faithfully,  not  annoy  him  or  make 
him  impatient.  When  these  counsels  have  been  given  and  night  comes,  the 
groom  is  taken  to  the  nuptial  bed,  made  of  rich  mats  and  colored  cloths.  There 
.he  and  the  bride  are  left  together  not  more  than  an  hour.  At  the  door  he  is 
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•  hv  the  “  best  men  ”  and  taken  to  the  forest  where  he  passes  the  night 

SSiSrr 

time  he  may  not  eat  meat  or  sleep  in  his  parents’  house.  The  conjugal  novitiate 
ends  with  aVesent  of  a  basket  of  game  from  the  groom  to  the  bride  s  paren  s, 
then  followsPthe  festival  of  the  bunty ,  when  the  trunk  of  a  bunty  is  carried  alter- 

n£lThe  paradise^the  Cherentes  and  kindred  tribes  is  in  the  center  of  the  earth, 
where  the  festival  of  the  burity  is  perpetual,  in  beautiful  fields  and  along  clear 

StreamS’  To  be  continued. 


THE  REVOLUTION  OF  TIRA-DENTES. 


THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  COLONY  TO  SHAKE  OFF  THE  PORTUGUESE 

YOKE - 1789-1792. 


A  cavalry  officer  of  that  Captaincy,  inflamed  by  the  example  of  the  United 
States  thought  it  easy  for  his  countrymen  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  t 
Mother  Country,  and  establish  an  independent  republic  Overlooking  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Americans  and  the  Brazilians,  in  all  their  circumstances,  habits, 
institutions  and  hereditary  feelings,  he  used  to  say,  that  foreign  nations  marveled 
“  he  patience  of  Brazil,  in  not  doing  as  British  America  had  done  His 
name  was  Joaquim  Jose  da  Silva  Xavier;  but  he  was  commonly  called  O  I  ra- 
dentes  the  Tooth-Drawer.”  Nicknames  obtain  such  currency  in  Biazil  and 
Portugal  that  they  are  found  in  official  documents  and  in  historical  writings. 
His  view’s  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Captaincy  of  Minas  Geraes,  either  because 
he  thought  that  territory  large  enough  to  constitute  a  powerful  commonwealth, or 
because&it  would  have  been  too  perilous  to  have  formed  a  wider  conspiracy;  and 
he  expected  that  success  there  would  induce  other  provinces  to  hoist  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  insurrection,  and  that  then  a  federative  union  might  be  established 
Even  in  his  own  country  his  reliance  was  not  upon  public  opinion,  which  had 
never  been  disturbed,  but  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs,  not  more  perilous  to 
the  stability  of  the  Government  than  it  was  discreditable  to  its  prudence. 

The  fifths  in  that  Captaincy,  which  for  many  years  after  the  Capitation  was 
commuted  had  averaged  more  than  one  hundred  arrobas,  had  for  about  thirty 
vears  been  gradually  declining,  till  they  fell  short  of  fifty.  The  people  were 
pledged  by  'their  own  offer  to  make  up  the  amount  of  one  hundred,  whenever  the 
fifths  might  produce  less.  Had  this  been  regularly  exacted,  the  tax  would  have 
been  paid  till  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it,  and  its  disproportion  to  the  diminished 
produce  of  the  mines  would  have  convinced  the  Government  that  it  was  necessaiy 

t0 D^was  collected  until  the  average  fell  a  little  below  ninety;  but  from  the  death 
of  King  Jose  at  which  time  the  decay  of  the  mines  became  more  and  more  rapid 
every  year,  the  arrears  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  until  in  1790  they 
amounted  to  the  tremendous  sum  of  seven  hundred  arrobas,  which  is  equal  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  all  the  unminted  gold  then  circulating  in  that  Captaincy, 
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and  is  more  than  half  of  all  that  circulated  in  those  interior  provinces,  where 
there  was  no  other  circulating  medium. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Visconde  de  Barbacena,  then  Governor  of  Minas 
Geraes.  was  about  to  enforce  payment  of  the  whole  arrears.  A  general  alarm  in 
consequence  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants.  Tiradentes  hoped  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this;  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  irritation,  he  spread  a  report 
that  the  Court  was  resolved  to  weaken  the  people,  as  one  means  of  retaining 
them  in  obedience,  and  with  that  view  a  law  was  to  be  passed  forbidding  any  per¬ 
son  to  keep  more  than  ten  slaves.  The  first  person  to  whom  he  imparted  his 
designs  was  a  certain  Jose  Alves  Maciel,  a  native  of  Villa  Rica,  then  just  re¬ 
turned  from  traveling  in  Europe.  He  had  probably  been  living  among  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  in  France,  at  a  time  when  their  views  appeared  to  be  directed  with  the 
most  upright  and  benevolent  intentions  towards  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  human  race.  They  met  at  the  Rio,  arranged  their 
plans  and  proceeding  to  Villa  Rica,  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  Maciel’s  brother- 
in-law,  Francisco  de  Paula  Freire  de  Andrada,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  regular  troops  of  the  Captaincy.  The  Colonel  hesitated  at  their  first 
disclosure;  but  they  assured  him  that  there  was  a  strong  party  of  commercial  men 
at  the  Rio  in  favor  of  a  revolution,  and  that  they  might  count  upon  the  assistance 
of  foreign  powers. 

Colonel  Ignacio  Jose  de  Alvarenga  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Domingoes  de 
Abrew  Vieira  were  soon  enlisted  in  the  plot;  the  latter  was  induced  to  join  in  the 
scheme  by  persuading  him  that  his  share  in  the  assessment  for  arrears  would 
amount  to  six  thousand  cruzados.  P.  Jose  da  Silva  Oliveira  Rohm  was  one  of 
the  associates;  P.  Carlos  Correia  de  Toledo,  Vicar  of  the  Villa  de  S.  Jose  was 
another.  But  the  person  who  was  represented  to  all  the  confederates  as  the 
chief  and  leader  was  Thomas  Antonio  Gonzaga,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
talents;  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  undertaken  to  draw  up  the  laws  and  arrange 
the  constitution  of  the  new  Republic. 

Their  plan  of  operation  was,  that  when  the  assessment  was  made  for  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  the  arrears,  the  cry  of  “Liberty  Forever!”  should  be  begun  at  night  in 
the  streets  of  Villa  Rica.  Colonel  Francisco  de  Paula  was  then  to  collect  his 
troops,  under  pretense  of  suppressing  the  rioters,  and  to  dissemble  his  real 
intentions  until  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Governor  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  Governor  was  at  a  place  called  Caxoeira,  and  it  was  not  determined  what 
should  be  done  with  him;  some  of  the  conspirators  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  seize  him,  carry  him  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Captaincy,  and 
then  dismiss  him,  telling  him  to  goto  Portugal  and  say  that  the  people  of  Minas 
Geraes  could  govern  themselves. 

Others  were  for  putting  him  to  death  at  once,  and  sending  his  head  to  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Paula  as  the  signal.  This  was  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  seizure.  But  whether  the  Governor’s  head  were  brought  to 
Villa  Rica,  and  exhibited  to  the  troops  and  inhabitants  as  the  first  fruits  of 
revolution  or  not,  proclamation  was  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Republic, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  join  the  new  Government  and  pronouncing  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  against  all  who  should  oppose  it.  P.  Carlos  Correia  had  engaged 
his  brother  in  the  plot,  who  was  Sergento  Mor  of  the  cavalry  of  S.  Joan  d’el  Rey, 
and  who  undertook  to  place  an  ambuscade  upon  the  road  from  Villa  Rica  to  the  Rio 
and  resist  any  force  which  might  be  sent  from  that  city  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
A  remission  of  all  debts  due  to  the  Crown  was  to  be  proclaimed;  the  forbidden 
district  to  be  thrown  open;  gold  and  diamonds  declared  free  from  duties;  the  seat 
of  government  removed  to  S.  Joan  d’el  Rey,  and  a  university  founded  at  Villa 
Rica.  Jose  de  Rezende  Costa,  one  of  the  conspirators,  had  a  son  whom  he  was 
.about  to  send  to  Coimbra  fo.r  his  education;  he  now  changed  his  mind,  detained 
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him  in  Brazil  that  he  might  be  placed  at  the  new  university,  and  thus  involved 
him  in  the  plot  and  in  its  fatal  consequences.  Manufactories  of  all  necessary 
articles  wefe  to  be  established,  and  particularly  of  gunpowder.  T  his  was  to  be 
under  Maciel’s  direction  because  he  had  studied  . phdosophy^ -  having  tr^d 
the  nuroose  of  acquiring  information  on  such  subjects.  1  hey  consulted  concern 
ing  a  banner  for  the  new  Republic.  Tiradentes  was  for  having  three  triangles 
umted  as  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity.  Alvarenga  and  the  others  thought  it 
more  appropriate  that  the  device  should  bear  some  striking  allusion  to  liberty  so 
they  proposed  a  genius  breaking  some  chains,  and  for  a  motto  the  words  Libertas 
nuae  sera  tameri  ’’—Liberty,  though  late— and  this  was  approved. 

P  The  conspirators  acted  like  madmen.  They  held  seditious  discourse  wherever 
they  were  ?nd  with  all  kinds  of  persons,  forgetful  that  though  people  might  be 
discontented  the  Government  was  both  vigilant  and  strong,  and  that  whatever 
desire  might  exist  for  a  diminution  of  imposts,  there  was  no  desire  for  any  other 

ChMagciel  felt  this  when  he  had  proceeded  too  far  and  he  observed  I to ■  £ varenj. 
that  there  were  but  few  to  support  them  in  their  designs.  But  Alvarenga  replied, 
that  they  would  proclaim  liberty  for  the  Creole  and  Mulatto  slaves.  Another  person 
said  that  the  insurrection  could  not  be  maintained  unless  they  got  possession  o 
the  fifths  and  unless  the  city  of  Rio  should  unite  with  them.  Alvarenga  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  party,  affirmed,  on  the  contrary 
that  if  they  could  get  into  the  country  enough  salt,  iron  and  gunpowder  for  two 
years’ consumption,  it  would  suffice.  Their  machinations  continued  for  some 
months,  and  several  persons  of  considerable  influence  and  rank  in  life  appear  to 

haManyeintffi!atffinsdof  inflammatory  and  dangerous  language  had  reached  the 
Governor  before  a  complete  discovery  of  the  design  was  made,  by  a  man  name 
Toaquim  Silverio  dos  Reys,  and  two  other  persons  gave  information  shortly  after- 
wards  ffi  the  same  tenor  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  make  it  known  that 
the  proposed  assessment  was  suspended.  This  was  an  act,  which,  by  allaying 
the  popular  discontent,  deprived  the  conspirators  of  their  great  pretext  and  their 
main  hope.  Still  they  determined  upon  trying  their  fortune.  But  they  were 
watched  too  closely.  Tiradentes  was  at  the  Rio  when  he  heard  that  the  design 
was  discovered ;  immediately  he  fled  by  unfrequented  ways  into  Minas  Geraes 

and  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  still  hoping  that 
an  insurrection  would  be  commenced;  but  he  was  traced  to  his  hiding  p  a  , 

arrested  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  seat  of  the  Government. 

The  Sargento  Mor,  hearing  of  this  arrest,  met  his  brother  P  Carlos  Correia, 
bv  night-  the  Priest  was  terrified  at  the  intelligence  and  entreated  him  to  abscond; 
but  he  resolved  that  he  would  stand  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  accordingly  he  sent 
off  despatches  to  the  other  conspirators,  requiring  them  to  keep  their  oaths,  an 
come  forward  with  all  the  force  they  could  collect  in  this  hour  of  danger.  It  was 
too  late-  great  numbers  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  evidence 
against  thfm  appears  to  have  been  full  and  complete.  Ihey  followed  the  most 
obvious  means  of  defense,  that  of  accusing  the  principal  witness  against  them  as 
the  author  of  the  plot,  and  representing  themselves  as  the  tempted  him  as  the 
uiltv  person  In  this  story  some  of  them  persisted  till  the  falsehood  could  avail 
no  longer  and  they  then  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge  against  them. 
^More^htuitwo  years  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  their  arrest  before  sentence 
was  pronounced;  during  that  time  one  of  them  committed  suicide  and  one  died 
irT  prison  Tiradentes  being  the  prime  mover  of  the  mischief,  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged;  his  head  to  be  carried  to  Villa  Rica,  and  exposed  upon  a  high  pole 
in  the  most  public  part  of  the  city;  and  his  quarters  in  like  manner  hoisted  in  the 
places  where  the  chief  meetings  of  the  conspirators  had  been  held.  Thoug  1  t  teie 
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be  no  cruelty  in  thus  disposing  of  a  senseless  corpse,  humanity  is  outraged  by  such 
exposures  and  it  is  time  they  were  disused  forever.  The  house  in  which  he  had 
dwelt  at  Villa  Rica  was  to  be  razed,  and  the  site  thereof  sown  with  salt,  never 
again  to  be  built  upon;  and  a  pillar  to  be  erected  there,  with  an  inscription 
recording  his  guilt  and  his  punishment.  If  the  house  were  not  his  own  still  the 
sentence  was  to  be  executed  and  the  owner  indemnified  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
criminal’s  property,  all  of  which  was  confiscated.  The  most  barbarous  part  of  the 
sentence  was  that  his  children  and  grand-children,  if  he  had  any,  were  despoiled 
of  all  their  property  and  declared  infamous.  Maciel,  his  brother-in-law  Francisco, 
de  Paula,  Alvarenga,  and  three  others,  were  also  to  suffer  death  at  the  gallows; 
their  heads  to  be  exposed  before  their  respective  dwellings;  their  property  to  be 
confiscated  and  their  children  and  grand-children,  in  the  same  detestable  spirit 
of  the  old  law,  to  be  made  infamous.  The  only  difference  between  their  sentences 
and  that  of  the  author  of  the  conspiracy,  was  that  their  bodies  were  not  to  be 
quartered.  Four  others,  among  whom  was  the  poor  youth  who  should  have  been 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Coimbra,  and  his  infatuated  father,  were  to  be  hanged, 
their  bodies  not  to  be  mutilated,  nor  their  houses  razed;  but  their  possessions 
were  to  be  forfeited,  and  their  children  to  the  second  generation,  declared 
infamous,  as  were  those  of  the  conspirator  who  delivered  himself  from  prison 
and  from  punishment  by  voluntary  death.  The  other  criminals  were  banished  to 
different  places  and  for  different  terms,  according  to  their  degree  of  guilt. 
Thomas  Antonio  Gonzaga  was  one  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  banishment 
for  life.  There  was  a  doubt  concerning  the  part  he  had  taken;  both  Tiradentes 
and  P.  Carlos  Correia  denied  that  he  had  appeared  at  any  of  their  meetings,  or 
taken  any  share  in  their  designs;  they  had  used  his  name,  they  said,  without  his 
knowledge,  because  of  his  reputation  and  the  weight  which  his  supposed  sanction 
would  give  to  their  cause.  Tiradentes  protested  that  he  did  not  say  this  for  the 
sake  of  screening  Gonzaga  because  there  was  a  personal  enmity  between  them. 
There  was  no  direct  proof  to  counternail  this  positive  testimony  in  his  behalf;  but 
there  was  this  strong  ground  for  suspicion,  he  urged  the  Intendant  to  levy  the 
tax  not  for  the  deficiency  of  one  year’s  fifths  alone,  (which  appears  to  have  been 
what  the  Government  intended),  but  for  the  whole  arrears.  His  defence  was, 
that  he  believed  the  Junta  da  Fazenda,  when  they  tried  this,  would  be  convinced 
of  its  utter  impracticability,  and  that  by  reporting  accordingly  to  the  Queen,  they 
would  obtain  a  remission.  But  this  policy  appeared  too  fine  to  be  honest;  the 
Judges  believed  that  he  acted  in  collusion  with  the  conspirators,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  discontent  and  tumult;  and  upon  that  opinion  they  condemned  him. 
Some  were  to  be  flogged  and  banished,  or  employed  as  galley  slaves;  some  were 
declared  innocent,  among  them  the  poor  man  who  had  died  in  prison ;  and  two  were 
said  to  have  atoned  sufficiently  for  the  suspicions  which  existed  against  them, 
by  the  confinement  which  they  had  undergone.  The  sentences  were  mitigated  at 
Lisbon ;  Tiradentes  was  the  only  person  who  suffered  death.  The  others  who  had 
been  condemned  to  die  were  banished,  some  for  life,  and  some  for  ten  years;  and 
these  terms  were  afterwards  shortened,  as  were  those  of  all  the  rest.  So  that  though 
the  law  was  barbarous,  the  Portuguese  Government  deserves  the  praise  of  having 
acted  with  clemency;  for  however  imperfectly  the  forms  of  justice  may  appear  to 
us  to  have  been  observed  in  the  proceedings  against  the  accused,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  theii  design. 

— From  Southey's  History  of  Brazil ,  Vol.  III. 
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THE  CORITYBA  BRANCH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL. 

SSI  and  lYntfs°u\Yd‘ Ja  sSap  factory,  fro* ,  which  greasy  and  grimy 

=aspjHfii=ik5Si“Sis 

SS?l?ffs.2?SSSt 

bility  and  firmness  she  gamed  the  day  staircase  was  replaced  by 

valuable  to  the  girls  on  rainy  days.  ^  ^g.  have  Phalf  a  chance  to  break  their 
one  wrth  a  landing  that  hgl  gnvincedy  of  our  vaiue  as  tenants,  in  spite  of 

large  rooms  with  boards’^ lest  some  one  be  killed  with  the  great  p.eces  of  plaster, ng 
that  fell  down  7“  "“xp,ect^liyare  on  time,  1  see.  Did  you  come  in  the  street 

S  nri  d?d  the  driver8  beat  the  mulesf  One  feels  like  exclaiming  with  Miss 

Lobb  when  her  stock  of  Portuguese  was  yet  limited,  as  she  looked  stern  y  at  t  e 

^Look  at  Ye  YsSlentlfines^o/nice  bttYpeople5 waiting  in  the  hall  to  march  over 
the  Street  to  the  Primary.  Their  beautiful  behavior  is  due  to  Miss  Efjie  Lemngton 

rrmre  into  the  narlor  Doesn’t  it  look  home-y  ?  The  furniture  is  om,  oxu 
Come  into  the  pa  Uning  of  books  makes  it  delightful— the  encyclo- 

flT  L  oldehr  books  of  our  Fathers,  some  newer  ones  bought  here  and  some 
Sni  bY  generous  Wends  at  home  who’  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger  and  how 

Ylt  to  rehearse  Sunday’s  hymns.  See  the  great  flag  as  a  portiere  m  the  wide 
Sn*  ¥he  stars  and  stripes  are  the  first  thing  to  meet  the  eye  as  one  enters 

““walkthrough  the  large  schoolrooms,  so  high,  airy  and  well-lighted  hung  with 
charming  pictures  gathered  from  many  sources.  From  the  verandah  we  can 
h  the  frames  in  the  yard.  Just  look  at  the  garden  beyond— hundreds  of 

roYr  del  Sate8  White  exquisite  pink,  deep  red,  elegant  creamy  buds,  salmon 
roses,  delicate  w  ,  4  f  santhemUms,  calla  and  Easter  lilies,  nastur- 

are  here  at  seven,  for  study  in  many  homes  is  almost  impossible.  Here^  one. 
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own  desk,  the  great  school  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference,  with  space,  quiet 
and  flowers,  make  study  a  pleasure. 

The  Intermediate  classes,  marshalled  by  our  admirable  D.  Bertha,  line  up  in 
the  Great  Room  to  join  in  hymns,  songs  and  a  brisk  march.  More  lively  than 
sweet,  isn’t  it  ?  Some  fine  voices  though  and  many  charming  faces. 

Do  you  care  to  listen  tp  the  classes — German  with  graceful,  thorough  Fraulein 
Mathilde, — English,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography, —  then  French  and  Portu¬ 
guese  with  Senhor  Raposo  ?  Do  they  not  study  well  and  seem  wide¬ 
awake  ?  Our  Bible  study  is  at  the  close,  but  you  do  not  understand  Portuguese 
and  can  only  listen  to  the  pleasant  voices  and  read  the  quiet  attentive  faces. 
This  is  the  only  religious  teaching  that  many  of  them  receive  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  impress. 

After  dinner  at  four,  the  girls  in  the  house  have  a  brisk  walk;  or,  if  it  rains,  a 
game  of  ball  or  bean-bags.  They  come  hurrying  back  to  listen  to  some  classic 
story, — Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  etc.  Then  in  the  well- 
lighted  great  schoolroom  is  the  charming,  silent,  busy,  evening  study-hour, 
followed  by  an  early  tea  and  a  long  night’s  rest.  Winter,  such  as  we  have,  or 
summer,  we  rise  at  six,  have  coffee,  gymnastics,  twenty  minutes  for  private 
devotions,  a  lively  scramble  to  put  all  the  house  in  apple-pie  order,  a  short  walk, 
breakfast,  prayers, — and  the  decks  are  cleared  for  action! 

Should  you  like  to  come  Friday  night  for  games  with  the  girls?  Sometimes 
we  have  a  musical  evening.  English  friends  Come  in,  a  simple  tea  is  handed 
round  in  the  great  schoolroom,  and  a  well-bred,  appreciative  audience  of  girls 
applaud  the  pieces,  vocal  or  instrumental. 

As  a  woman  you  would  be  interested  in  the  Saturday  morning  inspection  of 
rooms,  and  the  hour  for  mending,  when  a  medley  of  articles  is  brought  down  for 
reconstruction, — and  the  letter-writing  episode — after  which  holiday  sets  in. 

Come  into  the  garden  and  I  will  give  you  a  lovely  bouquet  to  remind  you  of  the 
American  School. 


THE  PAPAW  TREE  (MAMAO). 


This  handsome  tree,  found  throughout  the  tropics,  and  which  would  serve  as 
an  ornament  to  any  garden,  grows  to  a  height  of  io  to  25  feet.  The  cylindrical 
trunk  is  crowned  by  a  number  of  large  dark-green  leaves,  symmetrically  arranged, 
under  which  the  flowers  and  fruit,  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  bud  to 
the  ripe  fruit,  are  always  found,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  picked  the  year  round. 

Its  great  utility  has  long  been  known  to  the  natives  of  all  tropical  countries  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  works  of  travelers. 

A  preparation  of  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  Carica  Papaya ,  known  in 
Brazil  and  Portuguese  Africa  as  the  mamao ,  is  often  called  the  “vegetable 
pepsin.” 

Thomas  Drury  in  “  The  Useful  Plants  of  India,”  states  that  old  hogs  and 
poultry  fed  on  the  leaves  or  fruit,  however  tough  their  meat  might  otherwise  be, 
are  rendered  tender  and  good  if- eaten  as  soon  as  killed. 

Brown  in  his  “  Natural  History  of  Jamaica"  says  that  the  meat  becomes  tender 
after  being  washed  with  water  to  which  the  juice  of  the  papaw  has  been  added; 
and  if  left  in  the  water  ten  minutes,  will  fall  to  pieces  while  cooking.  Hughes 
in  his  “ History  of  Barbadoes”  says  that  if  the  unripe,  pealed  fruit  of  the  papaw  be 
boiled  with  the  toughest  old  salted  meat,  it  is  quickly  made  soft  and  tender. 
Capt.  Oliver  says:  “  In  Mauritus,  where  we  lived  principally  on  ration  beef,  cut 
from  the  tough  flesh  of  the  Malagasy  oxen,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  hanging  the 
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rations  under  the  leaves  themselves,  and  if  we  were 
our  cook  would  wrap  the  undercut  of  the  sirloin  in 


in  a  hurry  for  a  tender  fillet, 
the  leaves  and  it  would  soon 


beiteiisdenot  surprising  that  the  attention  of  medical  men  should  be  drawn  to  the 
wonderful  solvent  action  of  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  of  the  papaw  tree  so  common 


Surgeon 'Evers,  writing  in  the  "Indian  Medical  Gacelle  "  mentions  cases  where 
relief  has  been  given  in  enormously  enlarged  spleens  by  administering  a  bolus 
made  of  equal  parts  of  the  juice  of  papaw  and  sugar,  three  times  a  day;  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  juice  being  made  into  three  boluses.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
in  children  by  single  drop  doses.  It  is  also  used  with  success  in  cases  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms;  a  single  dose  being  sufficient  for  a  case.  .  „ 

tinai  worms,  *  &  Dr>  peckolt)  when  in  Brazil,  suc¬ 

ceeded  in  extracting  the  active 
principle  of  the  fruit  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Papayotin.  Dr. 
Bouchat  also  separated  the  active 
principle  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Papam ,  which  was  found 
to  be  identical  with  Dr.  Peckolt’s 
preparation.  It  has  been  used  with 
marked  success  in  rebellious  skin 
diseases,  particularly  chronic 
eczetna.  12  grains  of  papain  with 
5  of  powdered  borax  in  2  drachms 
of  distilled  water  was  painted  over 
the  surface  in  an  obstinate  case  and 
in  less  than  a  month  the  disease  had 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  skin. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Brisbane  the  question  of 
the  utility  of  the  juice  of  the  unripe 
papaw  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
was  discussed.  As  a  curative  agent 
it  was  a  failure;  but  it  was  found 
to  be  a  most  valuable  palliative,  on 
account  of  its  analgetic  and  anti¬ 
septic  properties,  as  shown,  not 
only  in  cases  of  carcinoma.,  but  also 
in  an  extensive  case  of  lupus. 

Extensive  experiments  were  tried 
to  show  its  pain-destroying  power, 
as  also  its  antiseptic  action;  it 
destroys  every  living  cell  and  hence 
destroys  the  bacterium.  It  is  impossible  to  use  the  juice  on  ulcerated  surfaces 
without  danger.  It  destroys  the  bacterii  and  unfortunately  the  tissue  on  which 
they  have  settled.  But  Papaine,  the  isolated  digestive  ferment,  acts  differently. 
It  destroys  the  bacterium  by  digesting  it,  while  it  cannot  affect  the  living  tissue 
through  which  blood  is  circulating. 

Its  analgetic  action  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 

Dr  Peckolt,  who  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  plant  in  Brazil,  says..  Phis 
herbaceous  tree  is,  in  Brazil,  the  constant  companion  of  the  banana  and  is  never 

wanting  near  the  huts  of  natives.  ,  .  ,  ,  ... 

And  rightly  do  the  Indians  honor  this  useful  and  most  grateful  tree,  specially 
selected  by  Providence  for  people  averse  to  any  cultivation,  for  without  the 


Papaw  Tree 
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slightest  care  or  labor,  after  a  few  months  of  growth,  it  yields  harvests  the  whole 
year  through.  In  respect  to  nutritive  value  the  fruit  cannot  compete  with  the 
banana,  still  it  makes  a  refreshing  change.” 

There  are  three  varieties  known  in  Brazil,  and  of  these  the  Mamao  Melao  (the 
melon  papaw),  is  regarded  the  best,  closely  resembling,  in  texture  and  taste,  a 
ripe  melon. 

The  tree  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  Brazil,  but  grows  everywhere  from  seeds 
scattered  by  the  birds,  instead  of  growing  from  shoots,  like  the  banana.  The 
young  plants  are  very  hardy  and  are  not  eaten  by  cattle. 


THE  YPANEMA  IRON  WORKS. 


We  believe  that  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  iron  ore  and  manufacture  iron  in 
America  was  made  at  Ypanema.  Two  Catalan  furnaces  were  set  up  by  Affonso 
Sardinha  in  1590.  Work  was  carried  on  regularly  until  1629,  when  it  was  abandoned 
because  of  the  death  of  the  owner.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  later  a  new 
furnace  was  built  with  leathern  bellows  and  a  trip  hammer.  In  a  short  time  this 


Government  Iron  Works  at  Ypanema. 


experiment  was  abandoned  and  the  place  became  a  sugar  mill.  In  1801  a  blast 
furnace  with  hand  machinery  to  furnish  the  blast  was  erected.  It  is  unnecessary 

to  say  that  this  gave  no  results.  .  .  . 

In  181 1  the  o-overnment  took  charge  and  contracted  with  certain  Swedes  to 
erect  stuckofen\nA  make  bar  iron.  In  1814  four  of  these  furnaces  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  but  the  ore  proved  so  refractory  that  the  yield  was  only  one  ton  of  iron  for 
forty-one  of  charcoal,  making  the  value  of  the  metal  only  two-thirds  that  of  the 
fuel.  The  Swedes  were  dismissed  and  blast  furnaces  erected  with  propei  b  as 
appliances  and  the  system  now  employed  was  gradually  developed. 

S  Joas  de  Ypanema  (the  works);is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ypanema 
near  Sorocaba  in  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  in  lat.  33°  5  S.,  and  Ion.  4  *2  W.  of  R  o 
Hp  Taneiro  The  village,  entirely  dependent  on  the  mines  and  works,  has  about 
600  inhabitants.  The  mine  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  Ypanema  Mountain  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  works,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 

The  ore  is  a  mixture  of  magnetite  and  limonite,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
titanium  and  assaying  67.6  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  nodules  of  all  sizes 
imbedded  in  a  micaceous  clay.  It  is  entirely  free  from  sulphur,  but  as  the  clay 
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is  charged  with  phosphoric  acid  and  the  flux  use. V®  SffouS  ton. 

easy  toexplain  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosph  f°und  ,n  he  | 

The  clay  bed  containing  the  ore  nodules  is  from  28  to  60  in  thc 

and  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  said  by  Prof.  De  7  £  ains  of  nephelite 

decomposition  of  a  dike  of  micaceous  roc  g  sveniti  similar  to  that  of 

which  had  been  forced  between  surfaces  for  orthorlan. 

jacupiranga,  so  notable  for  its  curious  su  t^e  surr0unding  rocks 

The  decomposition  of  the  softer  portions  o  containing 

has  resulted  in  the  present  conditions;  an  ore  bearing  vein  of  clay  g 

scales  of  mica  between  clays  of  an  entirely  or  Post  Carboniferous. 

The  age  of  the  formation  is  probably  Upper  Carboniferous  or 

tII  extraction  of  the  ore  ,s  very  easy.  The  earth  whrcl t  cover ;s  the  < re edm 
stripped  off,  the  clay  dug  over  and  the  lumps  of  ore  picked  cents 

covering  earth  is  generally  shallow  the  cost  of  mini  g 

SsShi  “Id'”, 'eta?  * S5.X' “  Sd  -shed  ore*  at'Te 

'^'power^for' the'stamp'mdi^and'afl'^the 'niacidnery  falTof 

derived  from  a  branch  of  the  river  Ypanema  and  bY  steam  bm  . 
ten  feet  is  obtained  for  the  water  power  by  means  of  a  dam  which ^  sets  t  e 

back  in  a  pond  of  twenty-two  acres.  (90.00089  m).  Both  oversnoi 

wheels  are  used.  cp,  nowpr  furnished  is  ample 

The  steam  power  presents  no  unusual  features.  1  P 

for  the  demands  of  the  plant.  burned  on  the  Government’s 

“Ypanema  Fuel  SV.3S  part.es  who  -ceive  from  to  a  ton  for 

Canella  (Lauraceae),  and  Terola  (Apceynaceae).  All  very  hard  wo 

Sihca,  .  •  •  •  qs‘ 

Oxide  of  Iron,  .  8 

Water,  •  •  .  •  . 

Manganese  and  Alumina,  ■  traces  gj 

This  and  the  sand  are  used  to  correct  the  “dry”6  qualities  of  the  ore.  The 
lime  ?sed  contaSs  so  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  flux  is  composed  as  follows: 

Poor  Ore, 

Clay, 

Sand, 

The  best  results  from%he  furnace  are  obtained  with  "a  charge  made  up  as 
follows: 

Charcoal, 

Flux, 

Ore, 

The  furnaces  used  have  a  capacity  of  ✓- 
yielding  2 %  tons  of  pig  iron  of  the  following  composition^ 
y  Carbon,  .  •  •  2  ™  \°  3-20 

Silicon,  •  .  .64  to  1-34 

Titanium,  •  •  43  to  .60 

Phosphorus,  .  •  .42  to  .54 

Iron,  .  •  •  9571  to  94.32 

costing  at  the  furnace  door  $25.00  per  long  ion. 


30.4 

1 1.4 

22.7 

35.5—100 


53 
9 

38 — 100 

d2  tons  of  this  mixture  per  day, 
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the^a^^bovr11  ^P^"  ^  pUrP°SeS’  ^ivi^  -suits  analogous  to 

and  the  °ther  aPP)ia—  necessary  for 

establishment^  hern  ^  ^  ^overnment  has  sP^t  fabulous  sums  upon  this 
industrl ^caoabWf  freSha  ^  qU6Stl0n’  “  Is  !t  P0ssible  to  develop  here  an 
Se  renubb??’’  an  /  grl  C  T*  matenal  for  the  a^nals  and  dockyards  of 

^efractorv  Tim  ?n  ,  ^  -f0rCe<*  ?  anSWer’  “  No-”  The  °re  is  scanty  and 
phosphoric  Onlv T  exPensive  and  lim/ted  in  quantity;  the  lime  for  the  flux  is 
phosphoric.  Only  loss  can  come  from  the  longer  maintenance  of  the  experiment. 

iS^Condensed  from  articles  published  by.J.  P.  Calogeras,  C.  E„  in  the  Revista  Brazileria, 

forsa°leE  BY  THE  EDITOR:-The  Brazilian  Government  has  offered  the  works  and  mines. 


THE  FINGER  OF  GOD. 


e  n  tr  an  cel  of °  t  h  Ii  a  °h  ^  h—'1  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  The 
— t  f  the  haibor  with  its  giant  sentinel,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  left,  the 

the  city  on  its  numerous 


‘““uw  vviui  its  giant  sentinel, 
ruo  Wlth  Santa  Cruz ,  nestling  at  its  foot,  on  the  right: 


hills,  in  front;  Corcorado  and  Tejuca  forming  a  background  on  the  south  while 
away  off  across  the  waters  of  the  vast  bay  and  its  hundred  islands,  looming  up 
agamst  the  northern  sky  are  seen  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  organ  mountains,— to  the 
left  of  the  centre,  apparently  in  line  with  the  other  mountain  tops — all  forming 
the  pipes  of  the  organ,— but  in  reality  isolated  and  alone,  the  “Finger  of  God” 

stands,  3,200  feet  above  the  sea,  a  clean  shaft  which  no  adventurous  mountain 
climber  has  yet  attempted  to  scale, 
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TRAVELLING  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  BRAZIL.  (PARANA.) 


The  pictures  here  given  represent,  imperfectly,  the  evolution  of  inland  tra  - 
nortation  in  Brazil.  There  is  no  cut  to  show  the  first  period,  when  goods  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  slaves,  or  in  canoes  on  the  rivers,  which  for  more  than  a 

centurv  was  the  only  mode  of  conveyance. 

As  soon  as  agriculture  began  to  flourish  and  villages  grew  up  in  the  mteno  , 
the  natient  mule  raised  on  the  plains  of  the  South  from  Spanish  jacks  and  Anda- 
ffsia'n  mares  made  its  appearance, -cleaner  of  limb  and  lighter  of  foot  than 
those  found  in  North  America. 


Towns  grew  up  and  modern  life  demanded  the  transportation  of  heavier  articles 
than  the  mule  could  carry-the  ox-cart  came  on  the  scene-not  as  an  invention 
of  Brazil,  but  a  ponderous  article  borrowed  from  Portugal,  and  probably  the 
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same  as  was  used  by  the  Phoenecians  and  other  ancient  peoples, — a  short  body 
on  two  immense  wheels  or  disks  made  solid  of  the  hardest  wood,  heavily  ironed 
and  fast  to  the  axle,  which  revolves  under  the  body  of  the  cart.  These  carts, 
awkward  and  clumsy  as  they  may  appear,  are  the  only  vehicles  possible  on  the 


steep  and  narrow  mountain  roads  of  the  interior.  They  are  often  drawn  by  four 
to  twelve  yoke  of  cattle.  The  driver  goes  ahead  carrying  a  long  pole,  which  is 
armed  with  a  cruel  rowel,  with  which  he  prods  the  oxen  backwards.  The  wheel 
oxen  pidl  back ,  up  hill  and  down,  so  that  the  others  have  them  to  pull  as  well  as 


the  load.-  These  pictures  were  taken  in  Parana,  where  the  chief  article  of  trade 
is  Matte ,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  brought  from  great  distances  tightly  packed  in  ceroons 
made  of  green  ox  hides. 
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Next  came  the  well  known  farm  wagon,  introduced  by  the  German  emigran  , 
and  which  supercedes  the  ox  cart  wherever  there  are  good  roads. 

In  the  natural  process  of  evolution  the  railway  came  next. 

Railroading  in  Brazil  is  not  the  simple  matter  that  it  is  in  flat  countries.  l  o 
reach  the  agricultural  centres,  the  fertile  plateaux,  by  rail,  one  must  climb  the 
coast  range  of  mountains  which  line  the  sea-board,  from  2,500  to  3,500  feet  nigh, 
which  must  be  done  in  30  to  40  miles. 

The  great  Central  railway  does  this  by  heavy  grades  and  expensive  tunne  g, 
as  does8 also  the  Graciosa  road,  between  Paranagua  and  Corityba,  in  Parana,  the 
S.  Paulo  railway  goes  up  the  mountain  by  four  inclined  planes. 


The]  above  cut  represents  a  curve  on  the  Parana  road  where  it  doubles  upon 
Itself  making  a  closed  loop;  also  one  of  the  numerous  tunnels. 

This  road  is  a  triumph  of  mountain  engineering. 


FOLK  LORE  OF  BRAZIL. 


A  superstition,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  wherwolf  of  the  Black  Forest  and 
of  the  Pyrenees,  prevails  widely  in  Brazil,  transported  probably  from  those  regions 
by  the  earlier  settlers,  as  the  name  lobis-homen — man-wolf,  is  retained,  while  it 
is  said  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  large  black  dog,  a  mule,  or  some  other  animal 
An  amusing  story,  also  transplanted  from  Portugal,  is  told  of  a  party  of 
impecunious  students  who  availed  themselves  of  this  superstition  to  replenish 
their  empty  purses.  Several  of  them  stationed  themselves  in  a  wood  along  a 
road  where  a  mule  train  was  expected  to  pass.  These  animals  travel  in  single 
file  following  their  leader.  The  students  seized  a  mule  and  carried  it  off  into 
the’ woods,  while  one  of  their  number  took  its  accoutrements  and  its  place  in  the 
file  The’ owner  presently,  discovering  the  fact,  came  to  speak  to  him,  when  he 
gravely  explained  that  he  was  a  lobis-homen  who  had  taken  the  form  of  a  mule, 
and  the  time  had  just  arrived  when  he  must  resume  his  proper  form.  The 
muleteer  much  frightened,  begged  his  pardon  most  humbly  for  the  blows  and  ill- 
treatment  he  had  received.  His  apologies  were  accepted  and  he  retired,  thinking 
himself  fortunate  in  having  escaped  so  easily  from  such  a  terrible  creature.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  he  went  to  a  horse  fair  to  replace  his  lost  beast  of  burden. 
To  his  astonishment  he  saw  his  old  mule  which  seemed  to  be  leering  at  him  with 
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wicked  eyes.  His  former  experience  had  taught  him  wisdom,  as  he  supposed,, 
and  he  quickly  placed  a  respectful  distance  between  them,  saying,  with,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  nod  of  his  head :  “Let  some  one  buy  you  who  does  not  know  you.” 

Bloodshot  and  fiery  eyes  are  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  lobis-homen, 
and  a  short  time  ago  I  was  told  the  following — supposed  to  be  true  incident.. 
A  young  woman  had  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  these  red-eyed  men,  and  her 
family  opposed  her  choice.  She  persisted,  however,  in  marrying  him,  and 
removed  to  his  house  at  some  distance  from  her  old  home.  He  opposed  her 
visiting  her  father  and  mother,  and  whenever  she  urged  it,  he  insisted  it  would 
be  the  worse  for  her  if  she  did.  One  day  in  his  absence  she  went,  but  on  her 
return  was  pursued  and  attacked  by  a  large  black  dog,  and  only  escaped  by 
climbing  into  a  tree  by  the  wayside;  the  dog  in  the  meantime  springing  at  her 
and  tearing  with  his  teeth  her  skirt,  which  was  of  the  red  flannel  generally  worn 
by  the  country  people.  She  remained  in  the  tree  a  long  time,  the  dog  waiting 
for  her  at  the  foot,  but  he  finally  left  and  she  fled  to  her  house,  her  husbandi 
entering  shortly  afterwards.  She  told  him  of  her  narrow  escape,  but  his  only 
reply  was:  “I  warned  you  that  you  had  better  not  go.”  In  the  evening  he  fell 
asleep  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  his  mouth  being  open  she  discovered  to  her 
horror  shreds  of  her  flannel  skirt  still  between  his  teeth.  As  soon  as  possible 
she  made  her  escape,  flew  to  her  old  home  and  told  her  father  and  brothers  what 
they  already  suspected,  that  her  husband  was  a  lobis-homen,  whereupon  they  fell 

on  him  and  despatched  him.  _  .... 

The  only  superstition,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  which  is  strictly 
Brazilian,  is  the  general  belief  in  Saxis,  little  malicious  spirits  in  the  form  of 
small  negro  boys,  who  inhabit  the  forests,  and  are  the  bete  noir  of  naughty  chil¬ 
dren.  -  They  also  seize  grown  people  who  are  not  protected  by  a  rosary,  carry 
them  off  into  the  forest  and  pull  out  their  teeth.  If  they  attack  a  person  protected 
by  a  rosary  and  he  or  she  can  succeed  in  throwing  it  over  them  and  binding  them 
with  it,  they  have  secured  most  useful  and  powerful  servants,  equal  to  the  genu 
in  strength  and  ability.  They  can  clear  forests  and  do  other  heavy  work  as  if  by 
magic.  If,  however,  they  release  themselves  from  their  fetter,  the  work  which 
they  have  accomplished  is  undone  in  a  moment.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
the  impersonation  of  the  Evil  One  and  his  companions. 

A  small  sad  colored  bird  which  during  certain  months  of  the.  year  may  be 
occasionally  seen  flitting  among  the  foliage  of  the  thickets,  and  which  sends  out 
a  mournful  cry  of  “  Sem  fim,  Sem  fim,”— forever  (literally,  without  end)  is  called 
the  Saci  bird.  The  common  people  will  tell  you  that  it  spends  six  months  in  the 
region  of  the  lost,  and  six  months  on  earth,  bewailing  its  sad  fate  in  these 

plaintive  notes.  , 

A  Mai  das  Aquas  is  a  water  syren  in  the  form  of  a  lovely  woman,  who  rises 
from  the  springs  and  rivers  clothed  in  rich  trailing  garments,  with  long  golden 
hair  and  seductive  voice.  The  fishes  play  around  her  feet,  as  she  entices  dis¬ 
obedient  children,  especially,  to  their  watery  doom.  Gonsalves  Dias,  a  pleasing 
Brazilian  poet,  has  preserved  this  superstition  in  one  of  his  charming  little  poems. 

“  Fogos  penautes  ”  is  the  name  given  to  the  ignes  fatuii,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  wandering  spirits  escaped  for  a  little  while  from  purgatory.  They  hover  over 
the  low  lands  lying  near  the  marshes  and  rivers.  An  intelligent  Brazilian  gentle¬ 
man  told  me  that  he  had  seen  them  in  the  form  of  globes  of  fire,  of  apparently 
six  inches  in  diameter.  They  appear  at  times  in  the  boats  and  canoes  lying  00 

the  rivers.  ,  ,  •  .  ,, 

The  superstitions  respecting  the  Eve  of  St.  John  are  too  long  to  be  considered 
in  this  paper.  The  Devil  is  supposed  to  be  set  free  at  that  time,  and  walks  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth.  Whoever  wishes  to  do  so  can  enter  into  compact  withhim 
at  that  time. 
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THE  BLACKS  OF  BAHIA. 


which  point  the  most  promising  were  sent  s,outh; ,  J  tho  ’e  taken  from  the  lower 
penetrated  the  interior. 


Those  represented  in  our  picture  are  of  the  Mina  tribe— quite  unlike  the  com¬ 
mon  negro  of  the  coast.  They  are  very  intelligent  and  remained  a  very  short 
time  in  slavery.  Their  domestic  and  social  relations  are  different  from  those  of 
the  lower  prognathism  blacks  and  denote  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  m  their 
African  home.  They  nearly  monoplize  the  sale  of  fruits  in  the  markets. 

Among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Bahia  may  be  found  blacks  of  this  tribe.  It  s 
said  that  some  of  them  visit  Africa  regularly.  Certain  it  is  that  between  Bahia 
and  Africa  there  is  some  trade. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  BUDGET  FOR  1899. 


The  subjoined  estimates  for  the  coming  year 
Minister  of  Finance  for  the  President’s  approval. 


have  been  submitted  by  the 
In  his  introductory  remarks 


Dr.  Bernardino  Campos  observes: —  .  .  .  1 

“The  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  341,164,000$,  exclusive  of  savings  bank 
deposits,  and  expenditure  at  346,000,423$,  showing  a  deficit  of  4,836.423$  to  be 
covered  by  savings  bank  deposits  estimated  at  5,000,000$. 
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372,812,4^4$ ^6^ for'^JSpe^iditu^e”1?^65  ‘ VOte^  w%re  342,653,000$  for  revenue  and 
the  necessity  of  allowing  for  1 10’  ooo^ootf1  h  <?eficit  of  3°> i59,424$i69,  due  to 
compensated  by  any  corresDondino-  by  ?SS  in  exchange,  which  was  not 

expenditure.  "P  g  crease  of  revenue  or  reduction  of  other 

adopt  the  usual  systemHof^takln^th6  f°r  ^  c°mi,ng  ^ear’  lt  is  impracticable  to 
originates  either  in^xL  or  di  °f  the  laSt  three  years>  because  it 

undergone  so  radical  a  change  in  i  7  °r  ™odified>  or  because  it  has 

greater  attention  has  been  nairl^t-T  S,  comPonent  elements.  In  consequence 
determined  lha  C“““S  that 

are  the  relative  rat^o^exchantr^'the'v^16’  prlnc'Pal  Points  kept  in  view 
methods  of  fiscalization  employed.  ’  ^  °f  exp°rts’  the  new  tanff>  and  the 

necewky RSl?  absolutely  indispensible  to  accentuate  the  imperious 
taxation  of  im^^rte^0  It  Ts  •“  preference  t0  that  derived  by  the 

continue  to  be  ?he  only  ba?isTffis“l^:ement  ^  dUtieS  Sh°uW 

wise  becomeTd^Tbvdav  °f0C°lleCtin£  g?,ld  part  of  the  duties  or  imports  like- 
to  a  minium  {he  inluZ,  &nd  ^“Putable,  as  a  means  of  reducing 

authorities  a“  unanimon  a!  °SClllf  °ns  exchan8e-  The  most  competent 

matter  is  fully  discussed  and  there^  adoPtlon.  In  the  finance  report  this 

that  will  authorize  Government  to  collect^  1  ^ the  necessity -of  a  measure 
gold  so  that-  fnr  r't  mm  •  1  u  •  ect  ut  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  value  in 

M  Vah,e  3t  2’d‘  sha"  be  received. 

goid  „P  &  exaot  percentage  to  be  paid  m 

consirli'r.lhiiii'y* ' Za,r0tl  of.the  different  departments  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 

in  tha  Mi— Fi—va 

for  the^reasu'^rlrins^tnito'be  paid^off6  ‘"C,”de  th'  S“”  <**'-“*~ 

the  current*  year  is  2  Mlowsf  'h'  aSreeme,'t  effected  L°°d°»  June  ,5.h  of 
the  in^^879i^l^‘<ZeDded 13  y“”  0n  th'  f°rei£n  ,Unded  d«>>t-a„d 

fn  iP-»--d“dfoLap”edr  ?=,°Li22M^ 

3  s"aranteed 

one-half  percent  oer  mUSt  56  redeemed  within  63  years  at  the  rate  of 

is  henceforth  as  follows:  I9”  °n  S'  In  consequence  our  position 

debt  ^  *S  necessary  to  vote  appropriations  for  the  amortization  of  the  foreign 

5T*  °‘  in,ereStand  g“ara”teas 

Th,Ll‘A  "ew  aPProPriat'on  must  be  voted  to  cover  interest  on  the  funding-  loan 
ing  alterations  :°—aniZed  °n  theSe  haVC  consequently  undergone  the  follow- 

or  l i^ffrLdUtiiS'  The  revenue  from  this  source  is  estimated  at  230  850  000* 
thtesoLct6  aVCragtea°tf  ^ooVX  in°  view^  of 'the  faJUn^-off  o*f^ revenu^  from 
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“For  calculation  of  the  revenue  from  the  Central  and  other  State  Railways 
telegraphs  and  post  offices,  the  figures  supplied  by  the  respective  ministries  have 
been  adopted.” 

Revenue  for  1899. 


Import  duties,  storage,  light  and  dock  dues,  surtaxes,  etc .  231,270,000$ 

Export  duties . - .  „  G0-000 

Internal  taxes . .  84,934,000 

Excise  .  14,000,000 

Sundry  (extraordinary)  revenue . .  .  .  10,810,000 


341,164,000$ 

Deposits  in  Savings  Bank . . .  5,000,000 


Total,  including  deposits .  346,164,000$ 

Expenditures  for  1899. 

Justice  and  Interior .  164309,896$ 

Foreign  Affairs .  i,832,412 

Marine . .  •  ■  •  26,439,932 

War .  46,329.295 

Industry,  Agriculture  and  Public  Works .  89,464,675 

Finance . . 165,924.210 


346,000,420$ 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

(Continued  from  page  78.) 


III. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS.  (NORTH.) 

In  January  of  1862,  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Simonton’s  work  appeared  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rio.  This  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brazil,  if  not  in  all  South  America.  Two  persons  were  received  at  the 
first  communion,  both  of  whom  have  long  since  been  called  to  their  reward. 

Since  that  small  beginning 
the  advance  has  been  steady, 
though  quiet  and  unosten¬ 
tatious.  God’s  blessing  has 
been  constantly  visible.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  work 
in  S.  Paulo  there  were  scenes 
of  violence  and  turbulent 
resistence,  usually  lacking, 
however,  the  violence  seen 
in  other  papal  lands.  An 
apathy  had  fallen  upon  the 
country  and  only  the  efforts 
of  a  fanatical  priest,  who  saw 
in  the  new  doctrine  danger 
to  his  revenue  could  occas¬ 
ionally  arouse  the  people  to 
the  point  of  mobbing  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  The  Brazilian  people  were  too  affectionate  and  generous  in  their  disposi¬ 
tion  to  be  often  led  10  these  scenes.  Under  various  workers  the  work  of 
evangelization  went  forward  uninterruptedly  and  there  was  rarely  a  monthly 
communion  that  did  not  witness  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 


Botofogo,  a  Suburb  of  Rio. 
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The  pioneer  missionary,  Rev.  Simonton,  passed  away  with  a  sublime  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  work,  a  confidence  that  has  been  fully  justified  by  later 
•events. 

The  church  organized  in  Rio  in  1862  is  now  a  large,  rich  and  powerful  organi¬ 
zation,  worshipping  in  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  with  a  talented  Brazilian  pastor 
and  an  assistant,  also  Brazilian, — both  educated  chiefly  in  mission  schools — filled 
with  the  missionary  spirit  which  leads  them  to  carry  the  gospel  to  those  around 
them.  So  that  the  entire  field  contiguous  to  Rio  is  no  longer  legitimate  sphere 
for  the  foreign  missionary. 

The  Rev,  A.  L.  Blackford  followed  Mr.  Simonton.  He  has  also  gone  to  his 
reward,  and  we  shall  at  a  future  time  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  work.  In  1861 
the  Rev.  J.  I.  C.  Schneider  joined  the  mission.  In  1866  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Chamberlain;  later  the  Revs.  Pires,  McKee,  Lenington  and  others,  whose  names 
will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  needless  details  of  dates  and  removals. 

In  1863  an  important  departure  was  made  and  S.  Paulo  was  occupied  as  a 
center  of  operation  and  is  the  site  of  the  educational  work  of  the  mission.  The 
move  was  made  after  much  study  and  discussion.  Then,  as  now,  there  were 
those  who  opposed  anything  but  direct  evangelization  by  preaching,  and  minim¬ 
ized  the  value  of  schools;  but  Mr.  Simonton  carried  his  point  and  S.  Paulo  was 
entered.  It  was  then  a  city  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants;  it  now  has 
224,000,  the  capital  of  the  province,  now  State,  of  the  same  name  and  the 
intellectual  centre  of  the  Empire,  being  the  seat  of  the  great  law  school  and  also 
large  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  learning.  Its  influence  on  the  whole  country 
through  the  legislators  and  judges  it  sent  out  was  very  great. 

It  was  a  field  as  diffcult  as  it  was  important  and  talent  of  a  high  order  was 
needed  for  its  cultivation.  The  work  was  begun  resolutely,  and  in  1865  a  church 
was  organized.  In  1870  a  school  was  opened  under  Miss  Dascomb,  a  graduate 
of  Oberlin  and  an  ex-teacher  of  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  It  was  fiercely  attacked, 
at  first,  but  the  excellence  of  the  school  work  disarmed  opposition.  The  church 
is  now  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  the  60  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
Republic,  it  is  long  since  more  than  self-supporting.  The  little  school,  too,  has 
grown  into  a  system  of  graded  schools.  Primary,  Grammar,  High  Schools  and  a 
College,  with  Manual  Training  School  and  Laboratories. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  out  the  process  by  which  the  work  has  grown  to 
its  present  proportions,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  page  of  details  from 
a  “Sketch  of  the  Brazil  Mission,”  published  fifteen  years  ago. 

“S.  Paulo  has  been,  and  must  still  be  the  center  of  influences  for  a  vast  educational  work, 
which  will  give  direct  and  future  results.  Schools  are  indispensable  wherever  churches  are 
planted,  and  their  importance  upon  the  future  of  the  nation  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
adult  population  is  accessible  to  the  Gospel  everywhere.  Through  them  the  rising  generation 
can  be  easily  reached.” 

“  Toward  the  end  of  1863,  and  during  1864,  a  few  tracts  and  books,  and  a  very  few  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  had  been  circulated  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  da  Conceicao,  a  former  vicar  of  the 
parish,  in  the  district  of  Brotas,  a  rude  agricultural  neighborhood  170  miles  from  the  capital. 
After  repeated  and  urgent  calls  to  go  and  preach  to  them,  they  were  visited  in  February  and 
again  about  April,  1865.  It  was  a  tedious  and  laborious  journey  on  horseback  or  muleback, 
over  rough  roads  and  sometimes  through  mere  bridle-paths.  The  mode  of  work  was  to  go 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  and  from  house  to  house,  preaching,  reading,  and  ex¬ 
pounding  the  Bible.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  been  there  preparing  the  way,  and  was  present  to 
seal  His  Word  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  truth  took  deep  hold  on  those  rustic,  but  intelligent 
minds.  Desperadoes,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  their  neighborhoods,  sat  meekly  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus;  men  and  their  families  who  had  sunk  very  low  in  ignorance  and  corruption  were 
saved  and  lifted  up.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  1865,  a  church  was  organized  there,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eleven  converts  from  Rome,  who  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  meeting 
at  which  that  church  was  organized  was  held  in  a  rude  hut,  made  by  planting  poles  or  rails  in 
the  ground  and  covering  it  over  with  grass.” 
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-  Rev.  R.  Lenington  went  to  reside  at  Brotas  towards  the  end  of  1868,  up » to  whtch  time  there 
lhad  been  no  settled  pastor  or  resident  missionary  amongst  them,  y  t .  th  g 

three  years  from  eleven  mover  seventy  members .  Two >  or  three  v.sUs  ha^De^  ^y  q£ 

many  of  those  unlettered  men,  wi  church  planted  in  the  wilderness  in 

received  into  those  churches  from  the  begimng,  on  profession  of  falt  ’  g  ea‘dF ,  p  H  ell 
vast  and  important  field  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  Revs.  J.  F.  bagama  and  j.  b.  Howen. 
Two  of  the  churches  on  the  extreme  southwest  are  in  the  diocese  of  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Braga, 

0r^aAteRioaSCiyaerorthere  is  a  substantial  church  building.  At  the  same  point  there  is  a  day- 

the°Re  F!SDagama'ani  h?s^mny0r^chools  are  aUo^alntai'n^d'^t^severaWiiher  points  in 

*h'.  A? AhV da  Selr?,' within  the  bounds  of  the  Brotas  congregation,  although  20  miles  distant, 

B 1 1,3,1  Man  v  of  Those  who  emb  racedtfi  e  Gospel  around  Brotas  had  removed  form  the  neighbor- 
y  r  ivt inoc  Ceraes  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles.  Through  them 
the  truth' was  carried  thither  to  their  friends  and  families  who  remained  behind.  And  there 
we  have  to-day  church  organizations  at  Borda  da  Matta,  Caldas.  Machado,  Cabo  \  erde,  and 
Amado  to  whfch  250  members  have  been  added  on  profession  of  faith  The  Rev.  M.  G .  Torres, 
bimself’  one  of  theVuits  of  our  mission, _  ministers  to  these  churches,  besides  visiting  and 

Pr "  MSorocaboC6o  miles^ft^f  ^Paulo,  there  is  a  church  and  school  It  is  the  natural 
centre  of  a  large’field  Rev.  J.  Z.  Miranda,  a  native  minister,  serves  as  pastor  of  this  church 
and  also  ministfers  to  the  churches  of  Faxina,  Guarehy,  and  Itapetinmga,  besides  preaching  at 
other  Doints  in  the  wide  district  embraced  in  the  limits  of  these  churches.  .  ,  . 

°th--AtPLonrena,  about  midway  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 

TSfiS-  and  12  miles  distant  another  church  was  organized  in  1074-.  t  hese  churcnes  are  ior  tne 
present  vacant,  but  are  visited  occasionally  by  the  brethren  at  Rm  de  Janeiro  an  S.  au  o. 
Lorena  is  the  centre  of  an  exceedingly  inviting  and  important  held  of  labon 

The  State  of  S.  Paulo  has  now  22  self-supporting  Presbyterian  Churches  minis¬ 
tered  to  by  Brazilian  pastors  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  remote  corners, 
which  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  reached  by  the  native  Churches,  is  no  longer  a 
legitimate  field  for  the  operations  of  the  Evangelistic  Foreign  Missionary 

The  Evangelizing  work  of  the  Missionary,  in  that  state,  is  done  and  under 
•God’s  good  Providence,  well  done.  The  missionaries  not  engaged  in  Institutions 
•of  Education  have  gone  to  the  front;  the  Brazilian  Church  has  assumed  the 
direction  of  its  own  affairs— prematurely,  we  think,— as  a  whole  Church  embrac- 
Ing  many  distant  fields  still  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
for  support, — but  certainly  in  good  time  for  the  rich  churches  of  Paulo  and 
Rio  The  whole  Church  having,  however,  elected  to  become  independent,  should 
be  left  to  develop  strength  by  overcoming  obstacles  in  its  own  way,  guided  by 
the  word  of  God  and  its  own  conscience.  This  is  obviously  the  natural  and 
logical  outcome  of  all  successful  mission  work,  and  not  to  be  able  to  recognize  it 
and  accept  it  argues  a  lack  of  the  missionary  instinct.  While  this  is  true  of  the 
■strictly  evangelistic  work  of  the  missionary,  it  is  not  true  of  some  part  of  the 
work  which  he  is  obliged  to  foster  as  adjuncts,  and  which  depend  for  their 
existence  and  maintenance  upon  something  else  than  a  simple  belief  in  the  Gospel, 

_ that  call  for  capital  and  capitalized  experience, — that  cannot  be  created  or 

carried  on  by  a  simple  act  of  faith.  Such  are  printing  houses,  hospitals,  dispen¬ 
saries,  and  schools  and  colleges  and  their  accessories  The  Evangelist  goes  for¬ 
ward,  his  work  is  done;  the  institutions  remain  behind  to  be  carried  on  by  those 
to  whom  they  belong  or  who  hold  them  in  trust.  [7b  be  continued .J 
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Editor’s  Drawer. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  advent  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic,  Dr.  ManoelFerraz 
de  Campos  Salles,  the  new  President, 
and  Sr.  Rosa  e  Silva,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  were  formally  inaugurated  and 
took  the  oath  of  office.  Dr.  Campos 
Salles  is  the  fourth  President  of  Brazil, 
and  enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  with  the  country  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  but  under  serious  finan¬ 
cial  embarassments.  His  Cabinet, 
generally  considered  a  strong  one,  is 
made  up  as  follows: 

Finances:  Dr.  Joaquim  Murtinho,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  an  en¬ 
gineer;  a  Senator  for  Matto  Grosso. 

Industry:  Dr.  Severiano  Vieira, 
lawyer  and  journalist;  Senator  for 
Bahia. 

Interior:  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  a 
lawyer  and  Senator  for  Parahyba  do 
Norte. 

Exterior:  Dr.  Olyntho  de  Magal- 
haes,  a  physician,  ex-Minister  to 
Switzerland  and  ex-Special  Envoy  to 
Washington. 

Navy:  Admiral  Balthazar  Silveira, 
ex-Governor  of  the  state  of  Rio. 

War:  General  Mallet,  ex-Adjutant 
General,  who  never  before  held  office. 

The  central  figure  of  the  Cabinet  is 
Senator  Murtinho,  the  soundness  of 
whose  financial  views  is  well  known; 
while  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  a 
short  time  under  the  last  administra¬ 
tion,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 


clear  views,  sound  judgment,  energy 
and  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  President’s  inaugural  address: 

Dr.  Campos  Salles  accepts  and  en¬ 
dorses  the  arrangement  made  by  his 
predecessor  with  foreign  creditors  for 
a  three  years’ moratorium,  and  will  use 
his  best  efforts  to  carry  out  the  exact 
terms  of  the  contract. 

He  presents  no  extensive  political 
program,  but  will  devote  the  energies 
of  his  Government  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  finances  of  the  country,,, 
the  development  of  its  resources  and 
the  adoption  of  measures  of  the  sever¬ 
est  economy  consistent  with  dignity 
and  decorum;  he  will  see  that  the 
revenues  are  honestly  collected.  He 
pronounces  himself  against  any  change 
in  the  form  of  the  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  direction  of  a  par¬ 
liamentary  government  like  that  of 
France,  in  lieu  of  the  Presidential 
form  already  in  force,  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  deprecates  any 
agitation  of  the  subject.  His  relations 
to  Congress  will  be  in  consonance 
with  this  view. 

As  Piesident  of  the  whole  country 
he  will  belong  to  no  party,  at  the  same 
time  his  administration  will  be  kept 
strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  principles  advocated  by  the  party 
that  elected  him.  In  foreign  relations 
he  will  pursue  an  independent  policy, 
but  at  the  same  time  will  endeavour  to- 
extend  diplomatic  and  commercial 
relations  with  other  nations;  and  will 
advocate  arbitration  instead  of  war  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  Brazil 
occupies  an  important  place  among' 
the  nations  of  South  Ameriea;  he  wild 
therefore,  cultivate  cordial  relations 
with  sister  Republics,  encourage  immi¬ 
gration  and  stimulate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  His  aim  will  be  to  have  a 
strong  government,  that  does  not  put 
off  action,  but  that  resolves  and  acts; 

— a  government  that  governs. 

The  gist  of  the  address  is  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  will 
be  improved  by  retrenchment  and 
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economy,  and  by  increasing  the  re¬ 
venues  through  some  scheme  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  income  will  be  increased 
and  the  expenditures  lessened  until 
debts  are  paid  and  the  deficits  dis¬ 
appear;  all  legitimate  enterprise  will 
be  encouraged,  the  laws  will  be  exe¬ 
cuted  and  justice  done;  peace  and 
good  will  promoted  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  sounds  well  and  is  not  a  difficult 
program,  if  supported  by  Congress 
and  the  people  at  large.  The  new 
President  has  our  warmest  wishes  for 
the  success  of  his  administration,  that 
Brazil  may  take  her  place  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  give  an  almost  literal  transla¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  message  which 
refers  to  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  the  causes  that  have  produced  the 
present  complications: 

“What  adds  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
authorities,  in  the  present  difficult 
moment,  is  the  urgent  character  and 
the  intensity  of  the  financial  crisis.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  gravest  errors 
which  have  long  been  accumulating, 
and  which  must  be  repaired  without 
delay  and  as  completely  and  rapidly  as 
possible,  by  recognizing  first  of  all  its 
principal  causes,  which  are  as  follows: 

“Inopportune  and  often  absurd  pro¬ 
tection  in  favor  of  artificial  industries 
at  the  cost  of  heavy  sacrifices  to  the 
taxpayer  and  to  the  Treasury; — the 
emission  of  enormous  masses  of  incon¬ 
vertible  paper  producing  a  profound 
depression  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
— deficits  created  by  the  enormous 
staff  of  functionaries,  by  expenditure 
of  a  purely  local  character  and  by  the 
continuous  addition  to  the  inactive 
classes;  —  extraordinary  expenditure 
not  provided  for  by  the  estimates  and 
derived  from  extraordinary  credits 
opened  by  the  Executive  and  by  special 
laws  enacted  by  Congress; — indem¬ 
nities  decreed  by  judicial  sentences 
that  amount  every  year  to  enormous 
sums; — expenditure  on  account  of 
internal  commotions;  —  obligations 
resulting  from  the  State  insurance  and 
deposits,  and  which  have  come  to  be 


regarded  as  part  of  the  ordinary  rev¬ 
enue;  —  continuous  increase  of  the 
floating  debt,  the  result  of  increasing 
deficits  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
the  consolidated  debt; — the  bad  col¬ 
lection  of  the  public  revenue; — the 
moral  effect  of  a  bad  financial  policy 
with  its  discredit; — the  withdrawal  of 
confidence  and,  consequently,  of 
foreign  capital; — speculation,,  that  in 
such  a  medium  develops  like  a  parasite 
on  a  failing  organism; — finally  the  fall 
of  exchange,  the  synthesis  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  all  such  errors. 

******* 

To  act  with  promptness,  energy  and 
perseverance  with  regard  to  all  the 
elements  that  I  have  pointed  out  as 
agents  of  our  economical  and  financial 
decadence,  abandoning  the  policy  of 
expedients  and  postponments,  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  real  solution  is  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  lines  the  program  of  my  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  can  see  no  other  secure 
nor  honest  course  that  can  lead  to  the 
re-establishment  of  normal  relations 
with  the  creditors  of  the  Republic,  the 
supreme  aspiration  that  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  nation  imposes. 


MISSION  PERSONALS. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Rodgers,  who  has  been 
in  and  near  Rio  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Desterro,  on  the  island  of 
Santa  Catharina,  in  the  state  of  that 
name,  where  he  will  engage  in  Evan¬ 
gelistic  work.  There  is  already  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Protestants  there,  but  no 
organized  work  has  before  been  at¬ 
tempted,  though,  we  believe,  Rev.  G. 
A.  Landes  organized  a  congregation 
in  S.  Francisco  in  the  same  state. 

The  island  of  S.  Catherina*  in  270, 
30'  S.  Lat. ,  is  separated  from  the  main¬ 
land  by  a  narrow  channel  and  lies 
north  and  south  28  miles  long  by  10 
wide.  It  is  high  and  fertile.  The 
climate  is  considered  the  most  healthy 
on  the  sea-board  of  Brazil  and  the 
place  has  always  been  remarkably  free 
from  epidemics.  Its  hot  springs,  about 
four  leagues  from  the  capital,  are 
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quite  famous  for  rheumatic  complaints 
and  disorders  of  the  viscera.  The 
.population  of  the  city  is  about  12,000. 
Since  1893  the  city  has  been  called 
Florianopolis  in  honor  of  Marshal 
Floriano  Peixoto,  the  second  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Rev. 
Alvaro  do,s°Reis,  the  eloquent  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Rio, 
has  been  making  evangelistic  tours  in 
the  fashionable  watering  places  about 
Rio  and  has  awakened  a  lively  interest 
in  the  Gospel.  Even  Nova  Fnbourgo, 
which  has  been  asleep  for  so  long,  has 
been  awakened. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  foreign 
evangelist,  preaching  exclusively  to 
natives,  is  always  out  of  place  in  these 
great  cosmopolitan  sea-ports,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  there  is  a  strong  native 
church  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work. 
When  the  foreign  Boards  decide  to 
attempt  the  evangelization  of  the  for¬ 
eign  population  of  these  great  com¬ 
mercial  centres  there  will  be  a  wide 
field  of  labor,  meanwhile  the  foreign 
missionray  can  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  in  the  interior. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  the  ill 
health  of  Mrs.  Lenington  of  Guara- 
puava,  the  distant  outpost  of  the 
Parana  mission,  is  giving  her  husband, 
Rev.  R.  F.  Lenington,  great  concern. 
There  is  a  wear  and  tear  of  spirit 
which  comes  to  the  missionary  wife 
in  these  isolated  outposts,  when  the 
husband  is  away  on  his  long  itinerat¬ 
ing  tours,  which  cannot  be  well  under¬ 
stood  at  home.  We  should  be  glad  to 
sec  families  sent  out  two  by  two  in 
the  opening  of  new  fields. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  new  Church,  our  very 
dear  friend,  Rev.  Lucien  Kinsolvmg, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  new 
diocese.  _ 

We  hear  little  of  the  missionary 
labors  in  Northern  Brazil.  It  is  a 
hard  field.  We  are,  however,  glad  to 


note  that  the  government  of  Pernam¬ 
buco  acted  with  promptness  and  energy 
in  bringing  to  justice  the  assassin  of 
Dr.  Buller’s  native  assistant.  He  was 
recently  sentenced  to  34  years  im¬ 
prisonment.  _ 

Rev.  W.  A.  Waddell,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  Mackenzie  College,  upon 
whose  shoulders  has  fallen  much  of  the 
burden  of  local  administration,  finan¬ 
cial  management,  of  the  college  since 
its  organization,  goes  to  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  his  family,  on 
his  well-earned  furlough.  During  his 
stay  in  the  U.  S.  he  will  represent  the 
Bulletin  and  the  interests  of  the 
college  and  schools. 

We  cordially  commend  him  to  our 
friends  and  the  friends  of  Christian 
education  in  Latin  America. 


Miss  Mary  P.  Dascomb,  the  veteran 
educator  of  the  Brazil  Mission,  returns 
again  to  her  field  of  labor  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  She  goes  back,  as  she  always 
does,  joyfully  and  hopefully  to  the 
work  to  which  she  has  given  so  many 
years  of  efficient  effort. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Hough  is  now  in  the 
United  States  on  her  first  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  The  Laranguiras  school,  during 
her  stay  here,  will  be  under  Miss  Wil¬ 
liamson.  Miss  Hough’s  address  will  be 
Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Ladies’  Mission  has  had  a  most 
prosperous  year.  Its  school  has  been 
full  and  is  conquering  the  prejudices 
of  the  better  classes  in  the  fanatical 
region  centering  at  S.  Joao  d  el  Rei. 
A  large  number  have  been  received  on 
profession  of  faith  at  the  widely  scat¬ 
tered  points  visited  by  Mr.  Gammon  on 
his  journeys.  The  western  part  of  the 
field  was  recovering  the  animating 
growth  which  characterized  it  in  the 
days  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Boyle  when 
Mr.  Morton  was  compelled  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  We  are  sure  that  all 
our  readers  will  join  their  prayers  to 
ours  that  the  life  of  his  brave  and 
helpful  wife,  sadly  threatened  by  con¬ 
sumption,  may  be  spared. 
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Miss  Kuhl  reports  that  they  have  in 
the  Corityba  school  a  LIVE  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  of  40  members,  that 
the  Sabbath  afternoon  meetings  are 
well  attended  by  outsiders,  filling  the 
large  school  room  to  its  utmost  ca- 

pacity.  ,  , 

These  are  the  young  people  who  will 

soon  be  on  deck,  in  charge  of  the 
“ship  of  State,”  and  these  Christian 
influences  will  be  far-reaching. 

The  last  direct  report  from  Mr.  G. 
R.  Witte  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Gra¬ 
ham  and  wife,  left  them  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Tocantins ,  about  to 
start  on  their  difficult  journey  up  the 
cataracts  to  the  home  of  the  Cherente 
Indians.  May  God  speed  them  safely 
on  their  way  to  light  up  the  dark 
places  of  the  “  neglected  continent. 

We  have  seen  letters  from  Mr.  Wm. 
A.  Cooke,  the  missionary  sent  by  the 
Christian  Alliance  to  the  Indians  of 
Goyaz,  dated  from  the  heart  of  the 
Cherente  country, — Rio  de  Somno 
April  18th,  and  May  17th,  1898. 

He  states  that  his  journey  across 
country  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
hardship,  that  he  finally  reached  the 
Rio  de  Somno  region,  worn  out  by 
fever  and  starvation.  He  found,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat  different  from  what  was 
represented  by  Chief  Sepe,  and  as  he 
becomes  better  acquainted  with  it,  we 
are  sure  that  he  will  find  that  it  is 
different  from  what  he  now  thinks  it 
to  be.  The  Cherentes  are  widely  sep¬ 
arated  and  live  in  almost  independent 
bands;  there  is  no  Cacique ,  or  head  of 
the  nation,  but  each  village  has  its 
chief;  while  Chief  Sepe  truly  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  tribe  in  his  journey 
to  the  coast,  at  home,  his  authority 
is  only  recognized  by  his  own  settle¬ 
ment. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Cooke  had  been  able 
to  observe,  it  was  the  same  old  story — 
the  Indians  had  taken  over  all  of  the 
vices,  but  few  of  the  virtues  of  the 
white  man.  The  monks  have  had 
nominal  charge  of  them  for  many 
years,  but  instead  of  Christianizing 


the  poor  Pagans,  they  have  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  paganizing  a  few  Christian 
ceremonies.  An  old  monk  is  now  in 
nominal  charge  of  a  few  villages  and 
is  making  violent  opposition  to  Mr. 
Cooke’s  work,  and  will  doubtless  try 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  country. 

This  is  far  better  than  dead  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  Gospel  planted  amid  diffi¬ 
culties  and  persecution,  grows  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  opposition  to  it. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Mr.  Cooke 
was  entirely  out  of  funds  and  was  await¬ 
ing  anxiously  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Witte 
and  his  party  from  the  lower  country. 
The  trip  up  the  river  is  a  very  difficult 
one  and  Mr.  Cooke  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  take  several  months. 
The  Indian  sent  to  take  them  up  was 
lured  away  by  two  monks  and  accom¬ 
panied  them,  so  that  Mr.  Witte  and 
party  was  obliged  to  make  other  ar¬ 
rangements.  As  soon  as  relief  arrives, 
Mr.  Cooke  will  come  to  the  coast  for 
his  health,  seeking  a  new  route,  via 
Maranham. 

These  first  attempts  will  be  chiefly 
valuable  in  furnishing  reliable  data  on 
which  to  organize  regular  work.  No 
one  will  again  attempt  the  overland 
trip,  unsupported  and  without  medical 
supplies,  or  without  an  open  line  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 

In  the  articles  we  are  publishing 
concerning  the  Cherentes  we  desire  to 
have  it  understood  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained,  and  carfully  sifted, 
from  the  lips  of  the  very  intelligent 
Chief  Sepe,  but  that  we  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  completeness  or  entire 
accuracy. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES. 

At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
St.  John  del  Rey  Mining  Co.,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  chairman  made  a  very  favor¬ 
able  report  in  regard  to  output,  but  as 
the  water  power  is  becoming  uncer¬ 
tain  the  directors  have  resolved  to  go 
in  for  the  generation  of  electrical 
power,  and  the  chairman  announced 
that  an  issue  of  44,000  shares  would 
be  offered  to  existing  shareholders  at 
par,  in  the  proportion  of  one  new 
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share  to  ten  old,  when  the  shares  shall 
stand  at  a  market  price  of  24s.  or  2cs 
Meanwhile  the  company  is  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  position,  as  during  the  past 
three  months  it  has  realized  a  profit 
of  ^30,000,  with  which,  the  chairman 
frankly  stated,  he  did  not  intend  to 
part.  I  he  shareholders  must  therefore 
eontent  themselves  pro  tem.  with  the 
small  dividend  distributed  (is.  for  the 
year  to  Feb.  28th  last).  Some  important 
observations  were  made  as  to  the  life 
of  the  mine,  it  being  stated  that  there 
is  in  sight  some  600,000  tons  or 
enough  to  last  six  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  and  that  the 
work  undertaken  in  opening  further 
levels  was  expected  to  disclose  a  fur¬ 
ther  fifteen  years  of  life,  if,  as  ex¬ 
pected,  the  lode  continues  to  go  down 
as  it  has  gone  so  far  from  the  surface. 

According  to  a  telegram  the  Carra- 
pato  Gold  Mining  Company  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  ^375  000 
“emitted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ” 
and  the  shares  are  already  at  a  prem¬ 
ium  before  mining  is  begun;  what  will 
they  be  worth  after  ? 


The  Brazilian  government  issued 
last  year  294  patents  and  56  caveats. 
Of  the  patentees  121  reside  in  foreign 
countries.  s 

At  the  junta  commercial  in  this  city 
there  were  registered  last  year  2^2 
tiade  marks,  of  which  137  were  Brazil- 
ian>  45  were  English,  21  Portuguese 
16  German,  12  American,  10  French’ 
6  Austrian,  2  Swiss,  1  Belgian  r 
Dutch  and  1  Norwegian. 

In  Rio  Grand  do  Norte  goat  skins 
that  were  selling  at  4$2oo  have  fallen 
to  2$8oo,  and  sheep  skins  that  were 
selling  at  2$2oo  have  fallen  to  000 
reis. 


The  governor  of  Bahia  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  contract  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  six  sugar  mills,  three  of  which 
must  be  able  to  grind  250  tons  of  cane 
each  in  twenty-four  hours  and  the 
other  three  150  tons  each  in  the  same 
time. 


Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  the 
interest  awakened  in  the  Mangabeira 
Rubber  industry  in  S.  Paulo.  It  has 
now  reached  such  importance  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  named  a  commis¬ 
sioner,  Dr.  Uchoe  Cavalcante,  of  the 
Instituto  Agronomico,  to  study  the 
matter  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the 
regular  cultivation  of  the  plant,  at 
present  only  found  in  a  wild  state 
1  he  initiative  of  the  S.  Paulo  Govern¬ 
ment  is  most  praiseworthy,  as  every 
attempt  must  be  made  to  give  a  little 
more  variety  to  S.  Paulo  industry,  too 
long  exclusively  engaged  in  coffee 
cultivation.  The  Mangabeira  rubber 
industry  seems  one  capable  of  immense 
development,  and  if  successful  may 
prove  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
tne  btate.  The  quantity  of  rubber  ex¬ 
ported  during  the  first  half  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  is  nearly  77  tons,  a  very  fair 
beginning. 


me  district  of  Matto  Grosso,  near 
Pindamonhangaba,  S.  Paulo,  Manga¬ 
beira  trees  abound  and  furnish  occupa¬ 
tion  to  laborers  from  Bahia,  who  give 
the  owners  of  the  land  a  third  of  the 
crop  for  the  privilege  of  extracting 
the  rubber.  A  workman,  it  is  said 
can  extract  three  kilos  of  rubber  per 
diem,  worth  5$  per  kilo  on  the  spot 
In  western  S.  Paulo  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  district  in  Minas  Garaes,  there  are 
also  many  Mangabeira  trees,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rubber  shipped  on  the  Mogyana 
railway  during  the  first  six  monfhs  of 
the  present  year  being  i,49o  packages 

weighing  76,498  kilos. 


Col,  Paulino  Carlos,  who  is  growing 
nee  in  the  municipal  district  of  Ibitin 
ga,  S.  Paulo,  says  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  article  will  soon  be 

dffitdcts  ^  SUPPly  a“  thC  neighbori"g 


that  it  has  been  discovered  that  an 
excellent  rubber  can  be  made  of  the 
juice  of  a  tree  called  Ataraca  that 
grows  abundantly  in  the  state  of  Mara- 
nhao. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  from  Brazil 
to  foreign  countries  in  the  year  1897 
is  estimated  by  the  minister  of  finance 
in  his  report  at  831,806,918$,  equiva¬ 
lent  at  the  exchange  rate  of  7  23/32d. 
per  1$,  to  ^26,752,224.  The  value 
of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
he  estimates  at  671,603,280$,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ^21,567,660.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  160,203,638$,  equivalent  to 
^5,184,564,  in  favor  of  the  exports, 
which,  however,  according  to  the 
minister,  was  converted  into  a  deficit 
of  139,796,362$,  equivalent  to 
^4,460,050,  by  public  and  private 
remittances  to  the  amount  of 
300,000,000$,  equivalent  in  sterling  to 
^9,644,614.  _ 

DUMONT  COFFEE  ESTATE  FOR  1897. 


Total  output  for  1837,  arrobas .  88.855 

Total  amount  of  sales . . .  1,037, 530$  100 

Total  expense  in  Brazil .  58b, 672*494 


Balance  of  profit .  445,847*494 

£12,772 

Interest  on  debentures  and  expense  in 

England .  .  5»7i5 


Net  profit . 7.057 

Dividend  on  preferred  shares .  4,000 

3.057 

Placed  in  reserve .... .  2,500 

Balance  carried  forward .  £557 

918  arrobas  retained  on  estate  for  local 

sales,  at  average  price  of  the  crop  ( 

this  would  be  worth .  10,483*560 

This  would  increase  the  amount  carried 

forward  about  — .  £300 

5S7 


£857 

The  average  price  obtained  was .  11*420 


A  much  larger  yield  was  expected  the  next  year 
(this  year) 

The  total  cost  of  raising  the  coffee,  delivering  it  at 
Santos, commissions  on  sales  and  expenses  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  was  6*601  per  arroba. 

The  above  refers  to  several  large 
plantations  formerly  owned  by  the 
Dumont  Company,  but  now  in  the 
possession  of  an  English  syndicate. 
It  shows  that  systematic,  methodic 
management  operates  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  production  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  coffee. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  part  of 
the  shipments  of  manganese  ore 
shipped  from  Brazil  goes  to  the  Car¬ 
negie  Steel  Works  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  a  shipment  of  rails  for  the 
Leopoldina  railway  has  recently  been 
received  at  this  port.  It  is  very  pos¬ 


sible  therefore  that  these  rails  contain 
Brazilian  manganese. 

A  plan  has  been  drawn  up  in  the 
French  Ministry  of  Marine  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  be¬ 
tween  Havre  and  Para  (Brazil)  with  a 
Government  subsidy.  The  intermedi¬ 
ate  ports  are  intended  to  be  Bordeaux, 
Oporto  and  Lisbon,  and  if  the  pros¬ 
pects  should  prove  inviting  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  boats  should  go  to 
Manaos  on  the  Amazon,  which  would 
then  become  the  point  of  departure  of 
a  line  of  small  steamers  of  shallow 
draught  and  able  to  go  up  the  river  to 
Iquitos  (Peru),  at  which  place  trade 
is  for  the  most  part  in  French  hands. 
It  is  expected  that  valuable  cargoes  of 
sugar  and  india  rubber  will  be  secured 
for  the  homeward  voyages,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  the  Chargeurs  Reunis 
Company,  of  Havre,  will  be  connected 
with  the  enterprise. 


SOBER  THOUGHTS. 


It  was  a  deep,  true  thought  which 
the  old  painters  had  when  they  drew 
John  as  likest  to  his  lord.  Love  makes 
us  like. — A.  Maclaren. 

All  are  not  forsaken  of  God  who 
think  so  themselves  or  whom  others 
think  to  be  so. — Mathew  Henry. 

The  things  that  belong  to  men  must 
be  understood  in  order  to  be  loved; 
the  things  that  belong  to  God  must 
be  loved  in  order  to  be  understood. — 
Pascal. 

The  true  evidence  of  discipleship 
is  knowing  God.  Other  men  know 
something  about  Him.  The  Christian 
knows  Him,  has  Him  as  a  friend. 
And  there  is  no  substitute  for  this. — 
Horace  Bushnell. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  come 
even  when  God’s  will  is  our  law;  it  is 
come  when  God’s  is  our  will.  When 
God’s  will  is  our  law  we  are  but  a  kind 
of  noble  slaves;  when  His  will  is  our 
will  we  are  free  children.  —  George 
Macdonald. 
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Remember  it  is  the  very  time  for 
faith  to  work  when  sight  ceases. — 
George  Muller. 

“God  so  loved  that  he  gave.”  He 
loves  to  give.  We  are  not  his  children 
if  we  do  not  in  our  little  degree  throw 
back  in  feeble  imitation  that  infinite 
giving. — Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 

Deliver  us  from  the  stormy  sea  of 
business  and  the  dead  water  of  a  sloth¬ 
ful  life,  lest  we  be  cast  away  by  for¬ 
getting  Thee  or  become  corrupted  by 
neglecting  ourselves. 

God  often  lets  His  people  reach  the 
shore  as  on  the  planks  of  a  shipwreck¬ 
ed  vessel.  He  deprives  us  of  the  cis¬ 
terns  in  order  to  make  us  drink  out  of 
the  fountains  of  waters.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  takes  away  our  supports,  not  that 
we  may  fall  to  the  ground,  but  that 
He  may  Himself  become  our  rod  and 
our  staff.  The  embarassments  of  His 
people  are  only  the  festive  scaffoldings 
on  which  His  might,  His  faithfulness 
and  His  mercy  celebrate  their 
triumphs. — Krummacher. 

Oh,  when  we  turn  away  from  some 
duty  or  some  fellow  creature,  saying 
that  our  hearts  are  too  sick  and  sore 
with  some  great  yearning  of  our  own, 
we  may  often  sever  the  line  on  which 
a  divine  message  was  coming  to  us. 
We  shut  out  the  man,  and  we  shut  out 
the  angel  who  had  sent  him  on  to  open 
the  door.  .  .  .  There  is  a  plan 

working  in  our  lives,  and  if  we  keep 
our  hearts  quiet  and  our  eyes  open,  it 
all  works  together;  and  if  we  don’t  it 
all  fights  together,  and  goes  on  fight¬ 
ing  till  it  comes  right,  somehow,  some¬ 
where. — Annie  Keary. 

RANDOM  NOTES. 


Education  for  Cuba. — The  emissary 
from  General  Gomez  asked  to  meet 
secretaries  of  those  organizations 
which  went  into  our  Southern  States 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War  and 
undertook  educational  work.  He  said 
the  religious  condition  in  Cuba  at  the 
present  time  is  one  of  unmixed  skep¬ 


ticism;  the  people  know  no  Christian¬ 
ity  save  the  Roman  Catholic  kind. 
That  they  do  not  want.  There  is  none 
else.  The  problem  is  to  show  them 
that  there  is  something  else.  General 
Gomez  sends  here  rather  for  methods 
and  for  men  and  women  than  for 
money,  saying  that  while  Cubans  are 
extremely  poor  they  must  and  can  do 
for  themselves,  if  not  all  that  they 
would  want  to  do,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
planting  of  public  and  private  schools. 
A  hearty  welcome  awaits  American 
Christianity,  and  the  emissary,  Mr. 
Jose  de  Armas,  is  particularly  well 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  missionary  societies  by  which 
comity  is  to  be  practiced.  Plans  are 
11  making  for  him  to  meet  committees 
of  those  boards  which  intend  to  under¬ 
take  work  in  Cuba. — The  Congrega- 
tionalist. 

We  are  not  greatly  frightened  by 
Sir  William  Crookes’s  address  before 
the  British  Association,  in  which  he 
raised  the  alarm  that  in  1931  the  wheat 
supply  of  the  world  would  fail  to  keep 
up  with  the  population.  Improved 
culture  might  more  than  double  pro¬ 
duction,  and  there  is  immense  acreage 
in  British  America  and  in  Siberia,  not 
to  go  further  south,  as  yet  untouched. 
— Independent. 

The  learned  professor  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  utmost  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  wheat  would  be 
reached  in  1931.  There  are  vast 
regions  in  Southern  Brazil  and  in  Ar¬ 
gentine  capable  of  growing  wheat, 
which  are  yet  unpeopled.  When  wheat 
becomes  scarce  it  will  perhaps  be  dis¬ 
covered  that  Brazil  and  Africa  possess 
in  the  Mandioca  (Manioc)  an  excellent 
substitute  for  wheat. 

In  the  interior  of  Brazil  bread  is 
little  used,  but  instead  the  farinha  de 
mandioca,  which  is  equally  nutritious 
and  more  easily  cultivated  and  pre¬ 
pared. 

In  estimating  all  sorts  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  we  must  include  the  possibilities 
of  the  great  Amazon  basin  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Humboldt,  is  capable  of 
sustaining  100,000,000  people. 
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Golden  Counsel  to  Business  Me?i. — 
Following  is  a  copy  of  a  writing  found 
among  the  private  papers  of  Henry 
Cutler  of  North  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
who  died  Sept.  8.  It  was  written  for 
his  children  and  was  intended  for  them 
only,  but  they  have  consented  to  its 
publication.  Mr.  Cutler’s  own  example 
tallied  with  his  words.  He  was  a 
shrewd  and  prosperous  man  of  affairs. 
But  he  had  clear  discernments  and 
lofty  aims  which  lighted  up  all  his  life. 
He  rendered  signal  service  to  Colorado 
College,  standing  by  it  with  counsel 
and  gifts  in  the  days  of  its  weakness 
and  darkness.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
without  his  aid  it  would  have  lived. 
Cutler  Academy,  a  department  of  the 
college,  will  preserve  his  memory. 
But  hiscareful  and  modestbenevolence 
ran  in  many  lines. 

There  are  many  business  men  who 
will  be  impressed  by  these  counsels 
which  he  left  to  his  children.  He  died 
“without  a  misgiving.”  When  told 
by  his  son  that  he  must  soon  pass  from 
the  world,  he  said:  “It  is  all  right;  I 
am  ready.” 

If  you  are  possessed  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  and  if  you  have  gathered  of  God’s 
wealth  enough  for  a  competency,  it  is  clear 
the  world  owes  you  nothing  more.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  owe  the  world  nothing? 
Do  you,  as  so  many,  expect  that  just  because 
you  have  intelligence  and  wealth  every  one 
is  to  treat  you  with  extra  consideration?  Who 
is  to  care  for  those  who  have  none  of  God’s 
wealth  or  intelligence?  You  can  pay  what 
you  owe  the  world  by  training  your  children 
to  be  unselfish,  helpful  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  doing  this  parental  affection 
must  be  subordinated. 

If  you  have  gathered  more  than  a  compe¬ 
tency  of  God’s  wealth,  it  is  your  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  sure  it  is  justly  distributed 
again.  Don’t  go  hence  and  leave  this  your 
responsibility  to  others  who  may  neglect  to 
do  it  at  all.  It  is  your  bounden  duty  to  be  a 
benefactor.  What  you  owe  the  world  pay 
by  aiding  the  poor,  the  ignorant.  The  world 
owes  them  something;  this  those  who  owe 
the  world  can  pay. 

Now  make  the  only  divine  one  of  whom 
we  know  very  much,  Jesus  Christ,  your  ideal, 
your  model  character.  Receive  and  practice 
his  gospel  in  the  love  of  it  and  make  his  pre¬ 
cepts  your  rule  of  life. 

When  the  Master  calls  you  may  go 
hence  without  a  misgiving.  That’s  all. 

Signed,  Henry  Cutler. 


It  is  a  very  pretty  proposition  made 
by  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  that  a 
college  and  medical  school  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Khartum,  in  memory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon,  devoted  to  the  education 
of  sons  of  sheiks  and  other  young  men, 
graduation  from  which  should  qualify 
one  to  hold  Government  posts.  It 
would  cost,  he  says,  $300,000;  and  he 
believes  the  British  public  would  sub¬ 
scribe  it.  That  is  the  way  war  is  made 
nowadays  by  nations  that  feel  respons¬ 
ibility  for  territories  acquired  in  war, 
— Independent. _ 

Criticising  the  ignorant  utterances 
of  a  leading  Catholic  paper  in  Rome, 
a  Catholic  paper  that  does  not  spare 
Protestants,  and  which  seems  to  know 
Rome,  says: 

“It  is  strange  that  in  Rome  priests 
know  so  little  of  the  Roman  Ritual. 
It  is  because  too  many  of  those  priests 
who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  teach 
have  never  administered  a  sacrament 
and  know  nothing  of  the  Ritual.” 

That  sounds  a  bit  like  Luther’s  talk 
after  his  visit  to  Rome. — Independe?it. 


The  town  of  Campinas  has  at  present 
4,050  buildings  and  a  population  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  25,000  and  30,000. 
The  streets,  whose  number  is  51,  are 
lighted  by  1,060  gas  lamps.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  business  houses  is  about  1,500. 
There  are  three  daily  journals,  one  of 
which  has  been  published  for  twenty- 
three  years. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no 
other  factor  has  contributed  so  power¬ 
fully  towards  the  change  which  is 
steadily  coming  over  Southern  India 
_ the  creating  of  a  new  national  con¬ 
science,  —  as  the  Madras  Christian 
College.  The  leaders  in  the  social 
and  reform  movement  and  of  the 
National  Congress  in  this  section  are 
for  the  most  part  old  students  of  that 
institution.  Undoubtedly  the  result 
is  worth  all  that  it  has  cost,  and 
more.” 

[Extract  of  a  letter  written  by  David 
McConoughy,  M.  A.,  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Madras.] 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


“This  is  going  too  far,”  cried  the 
man,  as  his  boat  swept  over  Niagara 
Falls. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Professor  (in  logic):  “Mr.  Smith, 
what  is  the  universal  negative  ?” 
Smith:  “Not  prepared,  sir.”—  Cornell 
Widow. 

Difficult  Retrospection.  —  “  My 
friends,  exclaimed  the  eloquent  min¬ 
ister,  “were  the  average  man  to  turn 
and  look  himself  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
and  ask  himself  what  he  really  needed 
most,  what  would  be  the  first  reply 
suggested  to  his  mind?”  “A  rubber 
neck  !  shouted  the  precocious  urchin 
in  the  rear  of  the  room;  and,  in  the 
confusion  which  followed,  the  good 
man  lost  his  place  in  his  manuscript 
and  began  over  again. — - Puck . 


Curiously  worded  advertisements 
that  are  funny  without  intent  are  more 
common  in  the  London  papers,  it 
would  seem,  than  they  are  in  New 
York  publications.  An  English  per¬ 
iodical  offered  a  prize  the  other  day 
for  the  best  collection  of  such  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  the  following  is  the 
result:  “A  lady  wants  to  sell  her 
piano,  as  she  is  going  abroad  in  a 
strong  iron  frame.”  “Furnished  apart¬ 
ments  suitable  for  gentlemen  with  fold¬ 
ing  doors.  “Wanted  a  room  by  two 
gentlemen  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  broad.”  “Lost,  a  collie 
dog  by  a  man  on  Saturday  answering 
-to  Jim  with  a  brass  collar  round  his 
neck  and  muzzle.”  “A  boy  wanted 
who  can  open  oysters  with  references.” 
“Bulldog  for  sale ;  will  eat  anything, 
very  fond  of  children.”  “Wanted  an 
organist  and  a  boy  to  blow  the  same.” 
“Wanted,  a  boy  to  be  partly  outside 
and  partly  behind  the  counter.”  “Lost, 
near  Highgate  archway,  an  umbrella 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  with  a  bent 
rib  and  a  bone  handle.”  “To  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  a  mail  phaeton,  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  with  a  moveable  head- 
piece  as  good  as  new.” — New  York 
World. 


A  cablegram  from  Constantinople 
says  that  “the  Sultan  wants  time.” 
He  ought  to  have  eternity  .—Chicago 
Times- Herald. 


De  talk  of  wealth  kain’t  dazzle  me; 
j  Enough  and  some  to  spare 
I’d  hab  if  I  could  only  be 
A  watamillionaire. 

— I ndianapolis  Journal. 

Accurately  stated. —  “I  can  tell 
you,”  said  he,  “how  much  water  runs 
over  Niagara  Falls  to  a  quart.”  “How 
much?”  replied  she.  “Two  pints.” 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-  Telegraph. 

What  strange  things  one  meets 
when  one  hasn’t  a  gun.  If  you  have 
left  your  knife  in  your  other  pants  the 
magazine  poem  you  think  you  want  to 
read  is  between  two  uncut  leaves. _ 

Rochester  Herald. 

(  - - 

“I’d  rather  our  engagement  were 
not  announced  until  the  end  of  the 
season,”  said  the  statesman.  “And 
why,  dear?”  asked  the  woman  he  had 
won.  “I  don’t  want  it  charged  that  I 
am  speculating  in  sugar.” — Indianap¬ 
olis  Journal. 


Higher  criticism.  —  Ethel:  “Papa, 
does  God  tell  you  what  to  write  in 
your  sermon?”  Papa:  “Yes,  my 
dear.”  Ethel:  “Then  why  do  you 
scratch  out  so  much?  Papa  after  a 

pause):  “To  please  your  mother.” _ 

Truth. 


The  lesson  was  from  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  the  teacher  was  dwelling  on 
the  character  of  the  elder  brother. 
“But  amid  all  the  rejoicing,”  he  said,' 
“there  was  one  to  whom  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  feast  brought  no  joy,  to 
whom  the  prodigal’s  return  gave  no 
pleasure,  but  only  bitterness;  one  who 
did  not  approve  of  the  feast  being 
held,  and  who  had  no  wish  to  attend 
it.  Now,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  who 
this  was?”  There  was  a  breathless 
silence,  followed  by  a  vigorous  crack¬ 
ing  of  thumbs,  and  then  from  a  dozen 
sympathetic  little  geniuses  came  the 
chorus:  “Please,  sir;  it  was  the  fatted 
ca  1 1.  ’  ’ — A  berdeen  J ournal. 
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THE  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL  AT  S.  PAULO. 


A  more  homelike  or  comfortable  looking  refuge  for  sick  humanity  than  this 
pretty  red-brick  building,  built  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  deep  ravines  that  make 
S.  Paulo  so  picturesque,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  must  be  almost  a  pleasure 
to  be  a  guest  at  such  a  place  and  be  looked  after  by  the  pleasant,  sympathetic 
English  nurses.  The  hospital  is  a  cosmopolitan  undertaking,  built  and  supported 
chiefly  by  English,  American  and  German  residents  of  S.  Paulo  and  Santos  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  Dr.  Strain  and  a  staff  of  competent  professional 
English  nurses,  who  make  life  within  its  walls  something  to  be  looked  back  to 
with  positive  pleasure  instead  of  horror.  The  new  “Victoria  ’’wing  that  is  being 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Jubilee  is  now  nearing  completion  and  will  be  ready 
in  two  months’  time,  completing  the  original  plan  of  the  architects,  G.  Krug  & 
Son,  of  S.  Paulo,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  is  due  for  so  artistic  and  homelike 
a  production.  The  hospital,  when  completed,  wi41  consist  of  large  wards  for 
men,  women  and  children,  private  rooms  for  patients,  bath  rooms  and  W.  C.’s 
handsomely  tiled  and  fitted  with  the  most  approved  sanitary  appliances. 

The  new  ward  will  be  styled  the  “Victoria  ”  Ward,  and  its  cost  be  entirely 
defrayed  by  the  subscription  raised  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  This 
new  ward  will  be  a  great  booh,  as  patients  not  unfrequently  have  had  to  be 
refused,  every  bed  being  occupied.  The  directory  hopes  before  long  to  begin 
the  new  Nurses’  pavilion,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  having  been  raised 
at  a  bazar  organized  by  the  lady  friends  of  the  hospital. — Brazilian  Review. 

This  hospital  had  its  origin  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  of  S.  Paulo.  The  first 
contribution  to  its  funds  was  from  an  humble  but  devout  Chinese  member  of  the 
church  who,  besides  leaving  in  his  will  a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  founding  of 
a  Protestant  hospital,  bequeathed  to  it  a  house  and  lot.  Under  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  the  government  confiscated  the  house,  but  the  money  was  held  by  the 
Mission  and  finally  turned  over  to  the  committee  organized  to  build  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  has  enlarged  its  borders  and  widened  its  work  to  embrace  all  who 
need  is  services,  of  whatever  nation  or  creed. 


S,  PAULO  (The  City). 


S.  Paulo  is  quite  a  modern  creation;  a  few  years  ago  it  consisted  of  only  half  a 
dozen  streets  on  a  single  hill  and  some  10,000  inhabitants. 

Now  it  covers  a  dozen  and  numbers  more  than  200,000  souls!  Prodigious! 

The  prosperity  of  the  city  dates  from  the  construction  of  the  railway  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Before  that  the  fazendeiros  were  content  to  live  patriarchal 
lives  on  their  estates,  alternately  wholloping  and  making  love  to  their  slaves  for 
distraction,  and  paying  an  annual  visit  to  the  nearest  country  town,  where  they 
all  then  had  town  houses,  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  description. 

Such  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  towns  like  Campinas  or  Sao  Carlos,  which  with  the 
altered  order  of  things  now  find  their  occupation,  if  not  gone  altogether,  at  least 
considerably  reduced  in  volume  and  importance. 

The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  now  absorbs  the  intellectual  and  social  movement  of  the 
State,  and  the  country  towns  are  rapidly  decaying  or  being  abandoned  to  foreign 
and  workaday  elements. 

What  S.  Paulo  will  develope  into  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Its  future  depends  entirely  on  the  direction  that  its  public  men  give  to  its  agri 
cultural  and  rural  interests. 
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Up  to  the  present  Coffee  has  reigned  supreme,  no  good  Paulista  dreaming  of 
employing  his  capital  or  energies  in  anything  else.  The  high  prices  and  low 
exchange  of  late  years  brought  such  fabulous  profits  to  the  fazendeiro  that  over 
production  was  inevitable  and  in  a  very  short  time  dissipated  the  dream  of  wealth 
and  brought  matters  very  near  to  bedrock. 

Poor  Coffee!  It  is  hard  to  be  dispossessed  by  &  parvenu  e  like  Ma?tgebeira ,  nor 
do  we  think  there  is  any  real  danger. 

The  days  of  coffee  are  not  over. 

Besides  coffee  there  are  other  occupations  to  turn  one’s  hand  to  in  S.  Paulo. 
Cattle  raising  on  the  Campo  lands  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  towards  Goyaz 
offers  peculiar  advantages  to  any  one  who  embarks  in  it  with  sufficient  capital  and 
knowledge. 

An  enterprising  breeder  with  capital  to  import  good  stock  could  not  fail  to  do 
well.  The  two  great  cities  of  Rio  and  S.  Paulo  will  alone  afford  certain  markets 
for  his  products  without  fear  of  overproduction  for  a  generation  to  come. 

— Brazilian  Review. 


PERNAMBUCO. 


The  State  of  Pernambuco  is  an  important  part  of  Brazil.  It  was  formerly  held: 
by  the  Dutch  and  many  of  the  present  public  structures  are  of  Dutch  origin.  It 
abounds  in  good  harbors  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Along  the  coast  the  land  is 
flat  and  sandy,  but  io  or  15  miles  inland  it  becomes  hilly  and  runs  into  extensive 


table-lands  and  mountains.  Its  ports  are  all  formed  by  that  wonder  of  nature, 
the  Recife  or  reef,  which  is  of  coralline  origin,  but  it  seems  that  when  it  reached 
the  surface,  the  insects  abandoned  their  labor  and  the  interstices  of  their  beauti¬ 
ful  fabric  became  choked  with  sand  and  broken  shells,  which,  after  a  time, 
became  incorporated  with  it  and  formed  what  in  appearance  is  a  rough  sand  stone. 

The  reef  which  forms  the  Port  of  Pernambuco,  runs  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
shore,  about  2%  cables  distant  from  the  island  on  the  South  and  abreast  of  Fort 
Brun  on  the  North.  At  its  Northern  extremity  there  is  a  small  octagonal  tower, 
as  seen  in  the  picture.  The  light-house  is  about  50  yards  North  of  the  tower  on 
the  point  of  the  reef. 

The  City  of  Pernambuco — whose  real  name  is  Recife  in  8Q  3'  S.  Lat. — is  the  4th 
(S.  Paulo  having  taken  3d  place)  in  size  and  importance  of  the  Republic,  is  divi- 
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ded  by  the  rivers  B4benibe  and  Capibaribe  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  near 
the  sea,  being  called  Recife ,  for  the  reef;  here  are  found  most  of  the  business 
houses  and  the  Arsenal;  the  next,  situated  on  an  island,  named  Santo- Antonio,  is 
the  best  and  most  important;  the  third  part,  named  Boa  Vista,  1S  cm  t  e  con  ' 
nent.  The  islands  on  which  the  town  is  built  are  connected  b>  bri  ges,  one 

which  is  a  most  beautiful  structure,  constructed  by  the  Dutch,  w  en  t  ey  00 

the  place  from  the  Portuguese  in  1670.  It  consists  of  fifteen  arc  es  un  er  w  1 
runs  a  strong  and  rapid  river  that  comes  many  hundreds  o  mi  es  own  e 
country.  Pernambuco  has  been  aptly  called  the  Venice  of  Brazi  .  e  expor 
consist  of  sugar,  cotton  and  hides. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


South  America,  strangely  enough,  has  been  neglected  by  the  professor  of 
political  speculation.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  has  plenty  to  claim  his  notice 
elsewhere.  The  “Yellow  Terror,”  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  Japan  as 
a  sea  power,  Australian  federation,  Boer  and  English  in  South  A  nca,  e  eve 
opment  or  dismemberment  of  China,  are  all,  for, example,  subjec  s  o  grea  an 
immediate  importance.  Yet  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  interest  arouse 
by  them  would  hardly  have  proved  so  absorbing  as  to  cause  the  student  of  such 
topics  to  ignore,  as  he  practically  has  done,  the  large  question  in  connection  with 
the  probable  historical  evolution  of  that  vast  portion  of  the  world  s  surface,  lying 
between  the  Carribbean  Sea  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
this  curious  fact  is  that  South  America  is,  nominally  at  least,  already  mapped  out, 
divided  and  disposed  of.  It  is  partitioned  into  organized  States  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  received  as  forming  part  of  the  family  of  nations.  Its  affairs  are  not 
obviously  in  a  condition  either  of  flux  or  decay.  Its  river  systems  have  not  as 
yet  become  the  corpus  vile  for  international  exploitation  and  experiment  like  the 
Nile  the  Congo,  or  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  and  the  news  it  periodically  transmits  to 
the  outer  world  deals  with  such  hundrum  incidents  of  advanced  civilization  as 
Republican  Revolutions  and  commercial  crises.  Still,  if  we  look  closely,  it  seems 
plain  that  there  exists,  potentially  at  least,  a  South  American  problem  which  must 
sooner  or  later,  probably  sooner  rather  than  later,  challenge  attention,  primari  y 
from  the  promoter,  and  eventually  from  the  philosopher  and  politician. 

geographical  and  other  considerations. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  of  South  America  is  that, 
despite  the  modernness  and  apparent  completeness  of  its  institutions,  it  still 
remains  to  a  very  large  extent,  unknown  country.  Geographically,  the  southern 
part  of  the  American  continent  stretches  from  north  to  south  some  four  thousand 
five  hundred  miles,  its  area  being  computed  as  amounting  to  some  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  square  miles.  Politically  it  is  divided  into  ten  independent  and  self- 
contained  states,  together  with  three  colonial  possessions  of  European  powers, 
and  it  embraces,  in  addition,  the  savage  territory  of  Patagonia  in  the  extreme 
south  partly  owned  by,  and  partly  in  dispute  between,  the  two  communities 
which  lie  nearest  to  it.  The  ground  is  thus  all  covered— on  the  map— but  the 
crux  of  the  position  lies  in  the  sparseness  of  the  population.  In  Brazil,  which  is 
the  largest  state,  both  in  area  and  population,  the  fourteen  million  inhabitants 
are  spread  over  an  extent  of  territory  at  the  rate  of  about  4.5  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  while  in  the  other  states  it  varies  from  10  in  Ecuador  to  2.  *  in 
Argentina.  The  greatest  degree  of  density— namely  n.  7— is  found  in  Uruguay, 
and  this  is  considerably  discounted  by  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population 
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eing  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  Disproportionate  urban  popu- 
a  ion  is,  indeed,  the  rule  all  through  South  America ;  and  this  explains  sufficiently 
w  i\  t  ie  greater  part  of  the  country  is  unknown  even  to  the  nominal  owners,  and 
W  y  1  s  natural  resources  are,  in  a  large  measure,  undeveloped  and  unexplored. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  EXPANSION. 

But  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  justify  the  inference  that  the  riches  of  the 
an  are  vast  and  varied,  and  its  geographical  features  are  such  as  point  to  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities  of  expansion  and  prosperity.  About  three-fourths  of  South 
America  lie  within  the  tropics,  but  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  Peninsula 
pro  uces  a  c  imate  so  tempered  by  trade  winds  and  sea  airs  as  to  render  it  in 
almost  every  part  suitable  for  residents  of  a  temperate  zone.  In  addition,  the 
river  system  is  such  as  practically  to  cover  all  the  country,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  ,s  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  desert  and  unprofitable  land  than  in  any  of 

e  o  er  continents.  The  forests  are  abundant  in  extent  and  diversified  in 
character,  the  mineral  wealth  includes  gold,  silver  and  diamonds,  the  guano 
deposits  are  practically  inexhaustible,  all  tropical  produce  is  of  course  a  natural 
staple,  while  the  corn-growing  and  cattle-raising  capacities  of  the  country  place 
1  among  the  most  valuable  regions  of  the  globe.  Arising  out  of  these  facts  two 
^UaSL10nSi  su§Test  themselves:  Why  is  South  America  so  backward  in  condition, 
and  how  long  is  she  likely  to  continue  so?  To  the  first  the  answer  is  that  it  seems 
main  y  a  matter  of  race.  Just  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  predominating  element 
in  North  America,  so  the  Spaniard  is  in  the  South.  Yet  the  Iberian  blood  has 
peen  largely  intermixed,  and  in  its  unadulterated  form  constitutes  but  an  infin¬ 
itesimal  proportion  of  the  population.  The  Indian  cross,  which  is  the  prevailing 
type,  does  not  make  for  energy,  progress,  or  settled  government,  and  the  absence 
or  these  things  furnishes  the  root  of  the  matter. 


PROMOTION  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Quite  recently  there  have  been  some  attempts  at  organized  emigration  to  South 
merica.  Arrangements  were  made  in  June  by  which  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela^  agreed  with  an  Italian  Colonisation  Society  to  receive  and  settle  on  the 
and  a  minimum  of  a  thousand  families  per  annum  for  fifteen  years,”  the  com¬ 
pany  on  its  part  undertaking  “to  make  two  voyages  monthly  from  Italy  to  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  to  establish  within  a  period  of  three  years  from  their  contract  a  bank 
with  a  capital  of  20,000,000  fr.,  12,000,000  fr.  of  which  shall  be  specially  devoted 
o  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.”  Negotiations  are  at  present  in  progress 
for  encouraging  emigration  to  Brazil,  and  President  de  Campos  Salles  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  worked  successfully  towards  this  end  during  his  visit  to  Berlin  last 
The  Von  der  Heydt  Rescript,  by  which  all  emigration  to  Brazil  was  for- 
bidden,  has  now  been  substantially  repealed.  Germany  is  willing  that  her  sons 
should  settle  in  the  Provinces  of  San  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and 
Santa  Catarina,  provided  that  “their  perfect  political  independence”  is  guaranteed. 
Brazil  regards  this  requirement  as  not  unnaturally,  as  relinquishment  of  her  own 
sovereignty,  but  it  is  nevertheless  likely  enough  that  some  solution  will  be  found 
for  the  difficulty,  in  which  case  it  is  expected  that  the  plan  adopted  would  be 
extended  to  Switzerland  and  Austria. — Morning  Post. 


As  usual  with  European  writers  the  Portuguese  element  in  Brazil,  and  Brazil 
itself  though  occupying  f  of  the  continent,  are  practically  ignored.  The  problem 
with  Brazil  and  the  Spanish-American  Republics  is  not  the  same.  Brazil  is  a  true 
Republic  while  those  of  Spanish  origin  are  pseudo-republics  when  official  oppres¬ 
sion  more  than  supplants  the  King.  There  are  racial  and  geographical  differences 
which  simplify  the  problem  of  development  in  Brazil. 
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THE  AMAZON  COUNTRY. 


INDIAN  RUBBER. 

The  source  of  the  great  river,  3,500  miles  in  length,  is  in  a  small  lake  of  Laun- 
coche ,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco,  in  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet,  just  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  first  500  miles  is  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  for  2,500  miles 
the  bed  is  so  little  inclined  that  the  difference  in  level  between  its  mouth  and  at 
that  distance  is  only  210  feet.  Although  under  the  equator,  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  is  healthy. 

This  magnificent  stream  is  now  open  to  navigation  and  instead  of  being  merely 
a  source  of  scientific  inquiry,  its  commerce  is  being  developed  by  a  system  of 
steam  navigation  which  extends  into  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

The  survey  made  by  the  U.  S.  Covette  Enterprise ,  demonstrated  that  the  river 
is  navigable  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  and  up  the  Madeira  as  far  as  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  for  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water. 

At  Tabatinga,  2,000  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Amazon  is  1  miles  wide  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Madeira  3  miles  wide.  Manaoi,  800  miles  from  its  mouth, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Negro,  is  a  sea-port  and  over-sea  steamers  may  clear 
direct  for  that  port. 

The  Tocantins  and  Tapajoz,  not  tributaries  pf  the  Amazon,  but  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  of  Para,  are  navigable:  the  former  100  and  the  latter  800  miles  above  Para. 

The  immense  basin  of  the  Amazon,  capable,  according  to  Humboldt,  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  population  of  100,000,000,  is  almost  uninhabited,  except  by  tribes  ol 
wild  Indians  and  a  few  settlements  along  its  banks. 

English,  German  and  French  capital  is  being  rapidly  attracted  to  this  rich  field; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  attention  of  Americans. 

Its  range  of  production  is  very  great,  embracing  many  articles  of  food  and 
material  for  manufactures.  Its  immense  supply  of  fine  timber  must  soon  attract 
the  attention  of  the  old  world. 

At  present  its  exports  consist  almost  exclusively  of  forest  products  among 
which  rubber  holds  the  chief  place.  An  interesting  account  of  this  industry  was 
published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Geographical  Magazine  for  1877,  written  by- 
Robert  Cross. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  valuable  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Para, 
recently  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  England. 

AMAZONIAN  FOREST. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  very  well  represented  in  this  State.  The  plants  and 
trees  furnish  gums,  resins,  nuts,  oils,  spices,  dyes,  building  and  cabinet  woods, 
aromatic  essences,  medicinal  and  other  industrial  properties.  A  list  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  even  the  chief  of  these  would  be  too  lengthy  for  this  report.  Besides  over 
100  varieties  of  palms,  the  forest  contains  over  20,000  different  kinds  of  trees,  all 
scattered  about  so  much  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  same  kind  in  one  square  mile.  It  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  solitary  habits  of 
the  Amazonian  flora  that  building  and  cabinet  woods  are  not  exported. 

INDIA  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  elastic  gums,  produced  in  all  tropical  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  chemically  allied,  but  obtained  from  many  varieties  of  several 
orders  of  plants,  and  used  for  different  purposes  in  commerce.  The  gums  are 
commonly  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  indiarubber  and  guttapercha.  The 
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principal  commercial  difference  is  that  indiarubber  is  elastic,  whereas  guttapercha 
becomes  hard  and  inelastic  when  kept  in  a  cool  temperature.  For  this  reason  the 
latter  is  used  for  the  insulation  of  submarine  cables. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  imports  of  indiarubber  into  Europe 
and  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1896: — 

To  United 

To  Europe.  States.  Total. 

From  South  America  8,858  tons  10,406  tons  19,264  tons 
From  Central  America  789  tons  984  tons  1,773  tons 


From  Africa . 6,548  tons  2,663  tons  9,111  tons 

From  East  Indies .  776  tons  617  tons  1,394  tons 

Total .  16,871  tons  14,670  tons  31,541  tons 


The  best  qualities  come  from  the  following  places: — Upper  Amazons,  Lower 
Amazons,  Madagascar,  Accra,  Central  America,  Lagos,  Congo,  and  East  Africa. 
Upper  and  Lower  Amazons  produce  the  same  kind  of  rubber,  but  that  coming 
from  up-river  obtains  a  slightly  higher  price  because  it  is  drier  than  the  latter. 
The  former  has  time  to  dry  while  it  is  conveyed  from  great  distances  to  a  port  of 
shipment  from  the  Amazons. 

DERIVATION  OF  NAME. 

The  first  scientific  description  of  the  South  American  rubber  tree  was  made  by 
Aublet,  a  French  botanist,  who  studied  the  plant  in  French  Guiana.  In  1775  he 
named  the  tree  “hevea  guyanensis.”  He  stated  that  it  was  called  “h£ve”  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Esmeraldas,  near  Quito;  “siringa, ”by  the  Garipou 
Indians;  “pao  seringa,”  by  the  Portuguese  of  Para,  and  “caoutchouc”  by  the 
Maina  Indians.  “Siringa”  is  probably  of  onomatopoeic  origin.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century  until  about  1865  British  and  German  botanists  named  the 
rubber-trees  “siphonia.  ”  But  in  1865  Miiller  re-established  the  generic  name 
given  by  Aublet. 

DATE  OF  DISCOVERY. 

Rubber  was  first  introduced  from  South  America  into  Europe  in  1736  by  the 
French  astronomer,  La  Condamine.  He  reported  that  Peruvian  Indians  used  it 
for  various  purposes.  South  American  Indians  inhabiting  the  Amazonian  forest 
were  the  first  manufacturers  of  Indiarubber.  The  world  is  indebted  to  them  for 
the  pear-shaped  rubber  syringe,  goloshes  and  rubber  water  proofing.  An  English 
artist  discovered  in  1770  that  the  new  gum  was  admirably  adapted  for  rubbing 
out  pencil  marks.  He  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and  informed  his  contem¬ 
poraries  that  a  cubic  inch  of  this  substance,  costing  only  3s.,  would  last  for  years. 
It  was  used  for  no  other  purpose  in  England  than  effacing  lead  pencil  marks  for 
about  half  a  century  after  this  discovery,  hence  the  name  “rubber.”  After  the 
introduction  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  scientific  description  of  the  plant  by 
Frenchmen,  it  was  first  manufactured  into  waterproof  clothing  in  France  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Later  on  the  firm  of  Macintosh,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  manufactured  water  proofs  on  a  large  scale.  The  raw  material  was 
formerly  exported  in  the  shapes  of  shoes  and  bottles. 

“hevea”  tree. 

The  “hevea”  tree  is  not  conspicuous,  and  resembles  many  other  forest  trees. 
People  have  travelled  for  thousands  of  miles  through  the  rubber  region,  and  have 
lived  for  years  in  the  centres  of  the  industry,  without  even  noticing  it.  The 
newcomer  invariably  expects  to  see  the  familiar  glossy  dark-green  leaves  of  the 
“ficus,”  and  is  disappointed  with  the  insignificant  appearance  of  the  “hevea.” 
In  appearance  it  is  more  like  the  English  ash  than  anything  else.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  upwards  of  60  feet.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate.  The  blossoming  season 
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is  in  August,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  December  and  January.  The  seeds  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  soon  lose  their  vitality.  , 

The  localities  where  rubber  trees  thrive  the  best  are  on  islands  and  low  gro 
near  rivers  where  the  banks  are  periodically  inundated.  Ground  that  is  above 
water  at  all  times  or  that  has  no  drainage  is  not  suitable  to  the  tree. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  rubber  tree  is  that  it  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  on  cleared 
and  open  ground.  It  requires  the  shade  of  other  trees,  and  still  air,  from  the 
time  that  its  growth  begins  until  it  becomes  an  adult  tree  Without  these  cond  - 
tions  the  supply  of  milk  is  very  much  affected.  In  fact,  the  tree  as 
to  die  soon  after  the  clearing  of  the  ground  around  it.  - 

No  cultivation  worth  mentioning  has  been  attempted  in  the  Amazons  regio  . 

It  is  considered  useless  to  invest  capital  in  cultivation  so  long  as  the  Amazonian 
forest  shows  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  “hevea’  requires  about  15  years  to 
mature — that  is  too  long  for  the  ordinary  investor  to  wait. 

Some  people  suppose  that  the  supply  of  Amazonian  ru  er  may 
hausted  in  the  near  future.  The  most  competent  authorities  are  at  all  of  th  s 
opinion,  but  maintain  that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  because  the  hevea 
continually  being  reproduced  by  nature.  Certainly  some  areas  become  exha  s 
when  overworked,  but  when  left  alone  for  some  time  t  ey  recover.  T, 

of  Cametd,  on  the  River  Tocantins,  gave  an  excellent  quality  of  rubber.  There 
was  a  special  quotation  for  it  in  the  foreign  markets.  This  district,  however,  is 
now  exhausted,  because,  for  about  40  years  thousands  of  men  have  tappe 
trees.  All  new  comers  flocked  to  Cameta  to  make  their  fortunes.  There 

many  districts  that  have  not  been  tapped.  , 

The  area  that  is  known  to  produce  Para  rubber  amounts  to  at  least  1,000  000 
square  miles.  Further  exploration  will  no  doubt  show  that  this  area  is  under- 

estimated.^est  zones,  ag  at  present  known,  are  along  the  banks  of  all  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  river  Amazons,  and  on  the  islands  in  the  main  stream  and  near 
Pard.  The  most  prolific  part  is  on  the  river  Aquiry  or  Acre,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  river  Purus.  Here  100  trees  yield  as  much  as  one  ton  of  rubber  per  annum. 
The  northern  tributaries  of  the  Amazons  do  not  produce  much  rubber.  Of  these, 
the  river  Negro  produces  the  most.  The  quality,  however,  is  soft.  The  river 
Branco  yields  very  little  rubber,  and  the  upper  part  runs  through  pasture  lands 
and  high  ground  which  is  not  suitable  for  good  rubber.  Some  of  the  other 
northern  tributaries  have  not  been  explored,  and  may  yet  reveal  large  stores  of 
rubber.  The  “hevea”  is  known  to  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Japura,  but  that 
district  has  not  yet  been  opened  up. 

It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  excellence  of  Para  rubber  was  greatly  due 
to  the  kind  of  fuel  used  in  curing  it.  The  palms  that  furnish  this  fuel  were 
accordingly  transplanted  to  Africa  with  a  view  to  making  Para  rubber  there  the 
experiment,  however,  has  not  succeded.  The  reason  why  the  nuts  are  selected 
in  Brazil  is  because  they  emit  a  continuous  dense  smoke,  and  are  more  palatable 
than  other  fuel  obtainable.  However,  when  none  of  the  palms  named  are  present, 
then  bark  and  twigs  are  used  as  fuel. 

PROCESS  OF  EXTRACTION. 

Having  erected  a  hut  and  obtained  the  requisite  equipment,  the  collector  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  gather  rubber  and  fuel.  He  leaves  his  hut  equipped  with  an  ax  and  knife, 
a  basket  containing  cups  and  clay  and  a  gourd.  He  has  to  use  the  knife  in  order 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  undergrowth,  and  also  to  cut  down  a  sapling  occasion¬ 
ally  to  bridge  a  rivulet.  At  times  he  is  knee  deep  in  ooze  or  up  to  his  waist  in 
water  On  arrival  at  a  rubber  tree  he  chips  away  the  rough  parts  of  the  bark 
makes  a  more  or  less  smooth  surface,  attaches  a  cup,  and  makes  a  small  gash 
above  it  for  the  sap  to  fall  into  the  cup ;  and  repeats  this  process  in  a  line  round 
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the  tree  until  he  has  reached  five  or  six  cups.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  next  tree 
and  does  the  same.  He  continues  this  process  until  he  has  tapped  from  60  to  iso 
trees.  On  following  days  the  gashes  in  the  trees  are  made  a  little  lower  than 
those  made  previously.  Some  trees  are  far  apart,  but  when  comparatively  close 
together  a  collector  can  attend  to  120  or  150  trees  in  a  day.  Some  collectors  tap 
the  trees  in  the  morning  and  return  to  collect  the  sap  in  the  evening  ;  whereas 
others  tap  in  the  evening  and  collect  in  the  morning. 

CURING. 

When  the  accumulation  of  rubber  is  sufficient— usually  the  collection  of  three 
or  four  days— the  collector  lights  a  fire  in  his  hut,  places  the  funnel  over  the  fire 
and  ladles  a  thin  coat  of  milk  over  the  paddle  and  holds  it  over  the  smoke  to 
coagulate  ;  the  process  is  repeated  until  a  large  cake  has  been  formed.  To  re¬ 
lease  the  paddle  from  the  cake  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  slit  on  one  side  The 
paddle  mould  makes  a  cake  of  uniform  and  even  shape.  The  paddle  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  the  State  of  Para.  In  other  parts  a  spit  is  placed  on  two  upright 
forked  sticks,  and  given  a  rotary  motion.  By  this  means  the  rubber  is  cured  with 
greater  ease.  Paddle  smoked  rubber  is  preferred  as  it  is  drier  and  more  carefully 
cured.  3 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  improved  curing  apparatus.  Up 
to  the  present,  however,  they  have  not  been  received  with  popular  favor  be¬ 
cause  the  universal  process,  although  very  primitive,  possesses  the  advantages  of 
being  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  process  of  curing  rubber  is  very  injurious  to 
the  eyes.  Many  cases  of  total  blindness  result  from  it. 

There  are  three  grades  of  Para  rubber,  viz.,  fine,  medium,  and  coarse.  The 
best  Quality  is  classified  as  fine.  If  rubber  is  not  uniform  and  contains  impurities 
it  is  classified  as  medium.  The  coarse  quality  or  “Sernamby,”  consists  of  scraps 
that  have  not  been  cured.  '  1 

An  expert  collector  gathers  seven  lbs.  of  rubber  in  one  day  in  the  Lower 
Amazons,  but  three  times  this  amount  is  collected  in  the  Upper  Amazons  in  the 
rich  parts. 

The  collecting  season  in  the  Lower  Amazons  begins  when  the  waters  have  sub¬ 
sided  (about  July),  and  ends  in  January  or  February.  Collecting  is  not  under¬ 
taken  as  a  rule  in  the  wet  season,  because  the  quantity  of  water  that  accumulates 
in  the  forest  impedes  the  movements  of  the  collectors,  and  the  rain  water  that 
runs  down  the  trunks  of  trees  prevents  the  clay  cups  from  adhering  to  the  bark 
and  also  because  the  sap  is  weaker  in  this  season.  The  collectors  employed  are 
principally  Brazilians,  immigrants  from  the  neighboring  States  of  Ceara 
Maranham,  and  Piauhy,  and  from  Portugal,  together  with  half-castes  The  pure 
South  American  Indian  is  of  very  little  use  as  a  laborer.  He  has  few  wants 
lives  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  is  less  dependent  on  labor  than  more  civilized 
people.  There  are  many  thousands  of  collectors  engaged  in  the  rubber  industry 
but  the  number  is  not  nearly  sufficient.  '  ’ 

The  last  few  years  have  shown  a  steady  increase  in  the  exports  of  rubber. 
From  this  one  would  gather  that  the  supply  of  labor  has  correspondingly  increased 
The  increase  is  very  much  due  to  the  frequent  droughts  in  the  State  of  Ceara" 
and  distress  in  the  once  flourishing  State  of  Maranham,  that  formerly  derived  its 
wealth  from  cotton.  The  very  remunerative  rubber  industry  attracts  laborers 
from  those  states.  However,  their  attachment  to  their  homes  is  so  great  that 
they  return  to  them  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  small  competence. 

As  a  general  rule  the  landowner  makes  advances  to  the  collectors  for  their 
outfit,  food,  etc.,  and  in  return  receives  the  rubber  collected  by  them.  He  then 
sells  the  produce  on  the  collectors’  account,  and  keeps  20  per  cent,  for  himself 
and  continues  making  advances  in  cash  and  kind  in  such  manner  that  the  collector- 
should  always  remain  in  his  debt,  and  consequently  in  his  service.  It  frequently 
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happens,  however,  that  the  collector  takes  the  advance  and  fraudulently  disposes 
of  the  rubber  to  any  buyer  who  maybe  at  hand.  A  great  deal  of  leakage  occurs 
in  this  way,  and  I  believe  no  method  of  preventing  it  has  been  found  yet.  This 
is  another  of  the  difficulties  of  the  landed  proprietor.  One  of  the  methods  in 
practice  is  to  lease  the  trees  in  lots  of  60,  ioo  or  150  at  a  given  sum  per  annum, 
and  to  stipulate  that  the  lessee  should  sell  his  rubber  and  purchase  all  his  require¬ 
ments  from  the  lessor.  The  lessee  works  his  lot  to  the  utmost,  and  usually  earns 
a  handsome  profit  after  paying  the  rent  for  it;  and  although  the  lessor  does  not 
obtain  the  full  value  of  the  lots  rented,  he  makes  up  for  it  by  charging  commission 
on  goods  supplied,  etc. 

proprietors’  profits. 

The  profits  wrould  seem  to  be  large,  because  the  employer  keeps  20  per  cent., 
and  makes  about  the  same  or  more  on  the  goods  supplied  to  the  employees;  but 
it  must  be  considered  that,  out  of  100  employees,  whose  outfit  and  traveling 
expenses  have  been  advanced,  about  75  die,  desert,  or  return  to  their  homes  on 
account  of  illness.  The  expense  incurred  for  them  is  accordingly  a  dead  loss, 
and  when  deducted  from  the  total  income  of  the  employer  his  profit  is  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  the  real  profits  and  losses  are, 
because  many  of  the  so  called  landowners  are  uneducated  men  who  keep  no 
account  books.  Although  their  expenses  for  labor  are  heavy,  as  a  rule  they  pay 
nothing  for  the  land  they  have  squatted  on,  and  through  the  “Aviador  ”  credit 
system  they  pay  no  actual  interest  for  money  lent.  Some  pay  for  goods  in  cash, 
but  usually  acquire  them  on  credit.  Some  of  the  estates  pay  well,  and  no  one 
would  part  with  one  of  these  unless  he  could  get  considerably  more  for  it  than  it 
is  worth. 


IRACEMA. 


A  LEGEND  OF  CEARA:  BY  JOSE)  DE  ARENCAR. 


[Continued  from  page  103.] 

hi. 

“Why,”  said  Iracema,  “have  you  left  the  cabin  where  you  have  been  enter¬ 
tained,  without  taking  the  parting  gift?  Who  did  evil  to  the  white  warrior  in  the 
land  of  the  Tabajaras?  ” 

The  Christian  perceived  how  just  was  the  complaint,  and  recognized  that  he 
had  been  ungrateful.  “No  one  injured  your  guest,  daughter  of  Araken.  It  was 
the  desire  to  see  his  friends  that  has  taken  him  from  the  fields  of  the  Tabajaras. 
He  was  taking  no  parting  gift.  But  he  carried  in  his  heart  the  memory  of 
Iracema.” 

“Had  the  memory  of  Iracema  really  been  in  your  heart,  it  would  not  have  let 
you  go.  The  wind  does  not  raise  the  dust  in  the  meadow  when  it  has  drunk  the 
water  of  the  rain.”  Sighing,  the  maiden  continued:  “White  warrior,  wait  till 
Cauby  returns  from  the  chase.  Iracema’s  brother  has  the  subtle  hearing  that 
perceives  the  boicininga  (rattlesnake)  among  the  forest  sounds,  and  the  sight  of 
the  oitibo  (a  species  of  owl)that  sees  best  by  night.  He  will  guide  you  back  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  hawks.” 

“How  long  will  it  be  before  your  brother  returns  to  Araken’s  wigwam?  ” 

“The  sun  about  to  rise  will  bring  again  the  warrior  Cauby  to  the  plains  of 
Ipu.” 
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“I  stay,  daughter  of  Araken,  but  if  the  returning  sun  bring  not  the  brother  of 
Iracema,  it  shall  take  the  white  warrior  to  the  home  of  the  Pytiguaras.” 

Martin  returned  to  the  cabin  of  the  chief.  Iraeema’s  white  hammock,  perfumed 
with  the  gum  of  the  beijoim,  lulled  him  into  a  calm  and  peaceful  slumber.  As 
he  went  to  sleep,  the  Indian  girl’s  mournful  song  mingled  with  the  rustling  of 
the  forest  leaves,  and  the  notes  of  the  nocturnal  birds,  and  the  cries  of  howling 
beasts. 

IV. 

The  field-cock  raises  his  scarlet  crest  from  his  nest.  His  shrill  crow  announces 
the  approach  of  day.  Darkness  still  covers  the  earth.  The  savages  are  already 
gathering  their  hammocks  in  the  central  taba  and  are  going  to  the  bath.  The 
old  page  who  had  kept  vigil  all  night,  talking  to  the  stars,  exorcising  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  night,  stealthily  enters  his  cabin. 

Hark,  the  bore  (bamboo  war  flute)  resounds  through  the  valley!  Swiftly  the 
warriors  seize  their  arms  and  rush  out  of  doors.  When  all  were  in  the  circular 
plaza,  onto  which  opened  all  the  houses,  Irapuam,  the  chief,  gave  the  war-cry. 
“Tupanhas  given  to  the  great  Sabajara  nation  all  this  land.  We  guard  the 
mountains  whence  flow  the  brooks  with  the  cool  vales  where  grow  the  maniva  and 
cotton,  and  we  leave  to  the  barbarous  ‘  Potyguara,  ’  eaters  of  shark,  the  bare 
sands  of  the  sea,  with  its  dry  plateaus,  without  water  and  without  forests.  Now 
the  fishermen  of  the  beach,  always  vanquished,  have  let  in  by  sea  the  white  race 
of  warriors  with  fire,  enemies  of  Tupan.  Already  their  boats  are  on  the  Jaguaribe; 
soon  they  will  be  in  our  land;  and  with  them  the  Potyguaras.*  Shall  we,  lords  of 
the  villages,  do  as  the  dove  that  cowers  in  her  nest,  when  the  serpent  entwines 
himself  around  the  branches?” 

The  angry  chieftain  shook  his  javelin  and  hurled  it  into  the  midst.  “Irapuam 
has  spoken,”  he  said. 

The  youngest  of  the  warriors  advanced,  saying,  “The  hawk  poises  itself  in  the 
air.  When  the  dove  rises  it  falls  from  the  clouds  and  tears  its  victim  to  pieces. 
The  Tabajara  warrior  is  like  the  hawk.”  There  was  a  burst  of  approving  cries. 
The  youth  raised  his  tacape,  and  in  his  turn  brandished  it.  Whirling  in  the  air, 
swift  and  threatening,  the  chief's  weapon  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  old  Andira  (Bat),  brother  of  the  page,  let  it  fall  and  stamped  on  the 
ground  with  a  foot  still  strong  and  agile.  The  people  were  astonished  at  the 
unusual  action.  A  vote  for  peace  from  so  experienced  and  impetuous  a  warrior! 
He  is  the  old  hero  who  has  grown  up  in  bloodshed;  it  is  the  fierce  Andira  who 
has  cast  down  the  tacape,  token  of  the  coming  strife.  Uncertain  all,  and  silent, 
they  listen.  “Andira,  the  old  Andira,  has  drunk  more  blood  in  war  than  have 
drunk  cauim  in  the  feasts  of  Tupan  all  the  warriors  his  eyes  now  behold.  He  has 
seen  more  combats  in  his  life  than  moons  have  passed  over  his  head.  How  many 
Potyguara  heads  has  his  implacable  hand  scalped  before  time  took  away  the  first 
of  his  hairs!  And  the  old  Andira  never  feared  that  the  enemy  would  tread  his 
father’s  land;  but  he  used  to  rejoice  when  he  came,  and  felt  youth  spring  anew 
at  the  war-cry  in  his  decrepit  body  as  the  dry  tree  sprouts  again  with  the  breath 
of  spring.  The  Tabajara  nation  is  prudent.  It  should  lay  aside  the  war-javelin 
to  take  up  the  festive  trumpet.  Celebrate,  Trapaum,  the  coming  of  the  canoes 
and  wait  till  they  all  arrive  in  our  land;  then  Andira  promises  you  the  banquet  of 
victory.” 

At  last  Irapuam  burst  forth  with  deep  anger.  “Stay  thou,  hidden  among  the 
wine-vessels,  stay,  old  bat,  since  you  fear  the  light  of  day,  and  only  drink  the 
blood  of  the  victim  who  sleeps.  Irapuam  carries  war  on  the  handle  of  his  tacape. 
The  terror  he  inspires  flies  with  the  fierce  note  of  the  bor4.  The  Potyguara  has  al¬ 
ready  trembled  hearing  it  roar  in  the  mountains  louder  than  the  noise  of  the  surf. 


*  This  nick-name  of  the  Pytiguaras  comes  from  “poty”  and  means  shark-eater. 
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V. 

Martin  was  walking  among  the  high  joazeiro  trees  which  surrounded  the  cabin 
of  the  priest.  ’Twas  the  time  when  the  sea-breeze  comes  from  the  ocean  and 
sheds  its  delicious  coolness  over  the  dry  interior.  The  plants  revive,  a  gentle 
motion  stirs  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  Martin  was  watching  the  sunset.  The 
darkening  shadows  creeping  down  the  mountain  sides  threw  their  quieting  influ¬ 
ences  over  his  spirit.  He  remembered  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  the  dear 
ones  he  had  left  behind.  Will  he  ever  see  them  again?  The  day  is  dying;  the 
breeze  murmurs  through  the  leaves;  the  silence  grows  oppressive.  Iracema 
stopped  before  the  young  warrior.  “Is  it  the  presence  of  Iracema  that  disturbs 
the  serenity  of  the  stranger’s  face?”  Martin  looked  gently  at  the  girl  and 
replied:  “No,  daughter  of  Araken,  your  presence  rejoices  like  the  morning  light. 
’Twas  the  remembrance  of  my  home  that  brought  sadness  to  my  heart.”  “Is  a 
bride  waiting  for  you?  ”  His  eyes  fell.  Iracema’s  head  drooped  like  the  tender 
palm  in  the  rain. 

“She  is  no  sweeter  than  Iracema,  the  maiden  with  honeyed  lips,  nor  more 
beautiful,”  murmured  he  in  reply. 

“The  flower  of  the  woods  is  beautiful  when  it  has  a  branch  which  shelters  it  or 
a  trunk  around  which  it  may  twine.  Iracema  does  not  live  in  the  soul  of  any 
warrior.  She  never  felt  the  radiance  of  his  smile.” 

Both  were  silent  with  downcast  eyes,  while  their  hearts  beat  faster.  ’Twas 
the  girl  who  spoke  finally:  “Joy  will  return  soon  to  the  soul  of  the  white  warrior, 
for  Iracema  plans  that  he  shall  see  before  night  the  bride  who  awaits  him.  Come 
with  me.” 

(To  be  continued..') 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 


There  is  much  vague  talk  about  religious  instruction  in  schools.  We  desire  to 
show  what  we  think  about  it  by  showing  exactly  what  we  are  doing  about  it.  A 
school  differs  from  a  church,  and  its  processes  must  differ.  The  preacher  tries 
to  persuade  people  to  become  Christians;  the  educator  strives  to  educate  into 
Christian  knowledge,  belief  and  living  through  regular  developmental  and  educa¬ 
tional  processes. 

The  following  copy  of  one  of  the  annual  circulars  to  the  teachers  of  the  South 
American  schools  is  only  an  outline  of  what  is  expected  of  them;  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule.  Each  teacher  is  expected  to  prepare  a  working  plan  in  detail  for  his 
or  her  room  and  report  on  work  actually  done,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Previous  articles  may  be  found  on  pages  40  and  104  of  the  Bulletin. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES,  PRIMARY. 

EIGHT  AND  NINE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

In  these  grades  every  pupil  should  commit  to  memory  The  Lord's  Prayer ,  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  The  Beatitudes. 

The  Bible  stories  told  in  previous  grades  are  extended  and  enlarged,  always  keeping, 
however,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  narrative.  The  story  may  be  prefaced  by  a  verse  or 
two  of  Scripture  relating  to  it. 

The  following  texts  of  Scripture  are  suggested  as  suitable  reading,  not  as  a  task,  but 
read  so  often  that  they  are  remembered: 

Psalms  I;  1-3.  XXIII;  1-6.  CXII;  1-8.  L;  1-8.  Matthew  V;  1-9.  Proverbs  I;  7.  II; 
5.  Ill;  13-17.  IV;  7.  VI;  18-19. 

In  the  Fourth  Grade,  a  Psalm  (the  24th)  may  be  read  responsively:  Teacher  reading 
verses  1-3.  Pupils  all  together,  verses  4-6.  Teacher,  verse  7.  Pupils,  "Who  is  this  King  of 
Glory?"  Teacher,  the  rest  of  verse  8  and  all  of  verse  9.  Pupils  repeat,  “Who  is  this  King  of 
Glory?”  Teacher,  verse  10. 
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Property  managed  it  can  be  made  a  very  impressive  exercise  and  will  make  a  variety 
New  hymns  that  may  be  learned: 

“A  historia  do  Evangelho.”  (-‘The  Story  of  the  Gospel.”) 

A  Be  us  Pae  demos  gloria.”  (“To  God  be  the  Glory.”) 

lenho  lido  da  Bella  Cidade.”  (“1  have  read  of  a  Beautiful  City.”) 

Ohiquebelos  hymnos.”  (“Ring  the  Bells  of  Heaven.”) 

_(Mo5os  declarae  guerra  contra  o  inal.”  (“Sound  the  Battle  Cry.”) 

1  rabalhadores  do  Evangelho."  (“Ho!  Reapers  in  the  Whitened  Harvest.”) 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE— TEN  MINUTES. 

andm?dTaqofrrioftfhTthe  ',‘Child!f^ Catechism”  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard,  each  day, 
answer  by  another  g  readlnS  lessoni  the  question  being  read  by  one  pupil  and  the 

The  verses  of  Scripture  which  tell  the  Bible  story,  may  also  be  read  by  one  or  two  of  the 
best  readers  of  the  class,  as  a  distinction,— or  by  teacher.  These  verses  must  be  selected  with 
great  care,  so  as  to  contain  the  essential  facts  of  some  sketch  of  character. 

1  he  following  hymns  may  be  learned: 

“Camaradas,  a  divisa!”  (“Hold  the  Fort!”) 

'  Jesus,  quao  infinito.”  ("Jesus,  how  infinite  is  Thy  love.”) 

“Oh,  vinde,  cantaremos.”  (“Oh,  come,  let  us  sing  ”) 

“Divino  Salvador.’’  (“Savior  Divine.”) 

,  ,  should  be  taken  that  pupils  coming  from  other  schools  know  the  Lord’s  praver 
and  the  Commandments.  F  J 

T,  t  Properly  managed  the  time  is  ample  for  the  exercise,  without  hurry  or  confusion, 
i he  following  order  is  suggested: 

Reading,  carefully  selected  beforehand,  4  minutes. 

Lord’s  prayer,  or  short  one  by  teacher,  (ample)  i'/2  minutes. 

Hymn,  two  verses  in  one  or  two  periods,  (ample)  \  '/2  minutes. 

This  leaves  three  minutes  for  roll  call. 

The  reading  exercise  may  be  profitably  varied  by  occasionally  having  the  two  classes 
read  responsively,  in  concert,  a  Psalm,— the  23d  or  41st— 1st,  2d,  3d  and  13th  verses.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  James  I;  22-27.  1  Cor.  XIII. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CLASSES. 

Continue  sketches  of  Bible  characters  and  great  events  of  Sacred  History,  connectedly, 
reading  the  story  from  the  Bible.  The  selection  of  the  verses  which  tell  the  story  clearly  is  a 
cntical  matter  and  requires  care.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  every  teacher  of  youth  is  a  student 
01  the  Bible;  it  so,  it  will  give  little  trouble  and  much  pleasure. 

One  question  and  answer  from  the  "Shorter  Catechism”  should  be  put  upon  the  black¬ 
board  every  day  and  allowed  to  remain  all  day;  if  there  be  a  pupil  who  writes  particularly 
well  upon  the  boaid,  he  or  she  may  be  delegated  to  do  this;  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  morning 
reading  lesson,  as  in  the  intermediate.  s 

The  time  and  order  of  exercises,  the  same  as  in  the  intermediate. 

Responsive  readings  of  Psalms,  Proverbs  or  the  Gospel  may  be  used  to  vary  the  exer 
cises,  by  teacher  and  pupils  or  by  the  two  classes. 

If  singing  of  hymns  disturbs  the  neighboring  classes,  it  may  be  limited  to  a  single  verse. 


FOURTH,  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CLASSES. 

These  classes  take  up  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  and  have  a  40-minute  recitation 
always  under  an  ordained  minister  or  a  missionary  or  person  of  ripe  Christian  knowledge  and' 
character.  6 

The  course  adopted  by  the  mission  may  be  used  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  work  but 
details  must  be  left  to  the  teacher. 

The  general  closing  exercises,  attended  by  all  of  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  grades  and  many  of  the  Primaries,  are  conducted  by  the  principal  or  his  substitute 
The  Scripture  is  intended  to  convey  clearly  some  definite  truth  each  day. 

Here  the  list  of  hymns  may  be  extended  indefinitely. 

If  the  Bible  work  be  well  arranged,  beginning  with  simple,  little  stories  suited  to  the 
infant  mind,  followed  by  the  same  character  sketches  and  stories,  enlarged  and  enriched  with 
new  incidents,  gradually  widening  the  circle,  but  preserving  the  historical  order,  fixing  the 
characters,  when  possible,  by  a  distinguishing  title,  as:  Adam  the  first,  David  the  Psalmist 
Saul  the  Magnificent,  Moses  the  Law-giver,  etc.,  etc.,  by  the  time  the  pupils  have  reached  the 
fourth  class  of  the  grammar  school,  they  will  be  familiar  with  the  leading  facts  of  Sacred 
History,  and  will  have  learned  many  of  the  great  truths  contained  in  them.  They  may  now 
take  up  the  systematic  study  of  the  subject.  1 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  NOTE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE  AT  S.  PAULO, 
BRAZIL,  EMBRACING  “MACKENZIE  COLLEGE.” 

The  College  was  incorporated  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  cf 
New  York  in  July,  1890.  The  purpose  which  the  trustees  had  in  view  in  seeking  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  this  country  was  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  type  of  Christian  education  commenced 
by  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  1870,  form  an  institution  of  learning  of  high  grade,  which  should 
represent  the  American  type  of  higher  education  and  the  American  theory,  that  the  ideal 
school  is  the  ideal  community,  and  thus  give  to  Brazil  a  complete  system  of  American  schools 
on  a  Christian  foundation. 

Permission  had  been  granted  to  the  Mission  in  1889,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  found,  at  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  an  unde¬ 
nominational  Christian  College,  and  this  was  it.  The  mission  school  had  grown  into  a  com¬ 
plete  graded  system  of  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school  instruction  with  more 
than  500  pupils  of  both  sexes,  having  a  Normal  class  for  training  its  own  teachers,  a  manual 
training  shop  under  skilled  direction — the  first  and  only  one  in  Brazil — and  a  Kindergarten, 
also  the  first  one  in  Brazil.  It  was  patronized  by  all  classes  and  had  more  applicants  than 


College  Residence. 

places.  Out  of  it  had  come,  largely,  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  on  the  American 
model.  The  time  had  come  to  provide  an  American  College  for  the  pupils  of  the  American 
school  who  had  finished  the  graded  course,  and  for  as  many  others  as  cared  to  come,  and 
could  pass  the  entrance  examinations. 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  College  could  hold  property  in  Brazil  under  its 
New  York  charter,  the  Board  of  Missions  turned  over  to  the  trustees  about  four  acres  of  land, 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain  and  wife,  and  two  buildings,  one  used 
as  a  boarding  house  for  about  forty  pupils  of  the  school ;  the  other,  built  with  funds  given  by 
John  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  in  use  as  a  manual  training  school.  Through  another 
donation  of  5.000  square  meters  of  land,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  a  gift  of  $2,500  from 
Col.  J.  J.  McCook,  of  New  York,  and  funds  solicited  in  the  United  States,  contiguous  proper¬ 
ties  were  added,  making  the  total  land  holdings  of  the  College  to-day  34,482  square  meters,  or 
about  8.6  acres,  located  in  what  was  formerly  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  S.  Paulo,  but  now  within 
city  limits  and  in  a  populous  neighborhood.  This  land  has  enormously  increased  in  value, 
being  now  worth  two  hundred  times  its  original  cost. 

In  1891,  John  T.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  offered  to  the  College  $50,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  three-story  building,  to  be  known  as  Mackenzie  College  and  to  be  occupied 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Protestant  College.  Of  this  amount  only  $42,000  was  re¬ 
ceived  before  his  death.  With  this  money  a  fine  building  was  erected  after  the  general  style 
of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Memorial  Hall  at  Williams  College.  This  is  now  the  main  College 
building,  occupied  for  recitations,  lectures  and  laboratory,  the  third  story  being  also  tempo¬ 
rarily  used  as  a  dormitory. 
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In  1894,  an  additional  house  was  built  for  the  smaller  pupils  of  the  lower  school  with 
college  student s^''  0t  Edinbureh'  Scotlaild-  111  *  refectory  was  built  Sr  the 

.  jrui^W’.‘t»/,th®  h,°,use.  occupied  by  the  President,  and  a  small  house  on  the  land  pur¬ 
chased  by  Col  Mccook  s  gift,  constitutes  the  property  now  held,  in  fee  simple,  by  theColleee. 

I  he  College  was  opened  in  1892,  with  a  small  class  of  students  who  had  completed  the 
AmeHcan^ca^iem1011  school,  taking  up  the  equivalent  of  the  Senior  preparatory  work  of  the 

,  •  ! 1 :  ,Eas  ^ound  that  students  entering  from  other  schools  came  very  poorly  prepared  as  to 

they ;  could  pass  our  entrance  examination,  and7  L?  the  class 

American  me^h  ,d^/«rS7erefC°  Lege  W‘th°Ut  a  la^er  ProPortion  of  students  trained  in 
American  me  hods  of  study  ;  for  these  reasons  a  second  preparatory  year  was  added  and  the 

sequence  of  classes  mterrupteci  untd  a  krger  group  fr°m  the  lower  school  could  be  ensured. 

"£e  bTSwn,ng^f  l89Ka  St-r°n?  clas\ca™,  UP’  which  has  since  been  doing  satisfactory 
o  k.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  College.  We  are  now  assured  of  an  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  classes  advancing  regularly  towards  college  entrance.  The  rate  of  increase  has 

fnrell|fhlihty’plght  Pfr  Cent  Per,annum-  la  sPlte  of  a  high  standard  of  entrance  examinations, 
for  all  who  have  not  come  regularly  up  through  the  graded  course,  and  the  high  srrade  of  work 
demanded  after  entrance.  &  6 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Day-  School. 

In  1895,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  transferred  to  the  College  the  entire  control  of 
all  departments  of  the  mission  school,  as  well  as  control  of  the  property,  thus  unifying  the 
rs0rbra°nfchesCaUOn‘  in'SSi0n  schools  at  Bahia,  Larangeiras  and  Curityba  are  administered 

The  total  enrollment  for  1897,  in  all  departments,  was  528  pupils  and  students-  of  this 
number  60  were  in  the  College.  I  he  class  in  full  work  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
54.  Six  who  had  been  conditioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  able  to  enter  the  class  in 
July.  The  branches  at  Curityba,  Bahia  and  Larangeiras  have  over  400  pupils. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Rev.  J.  ASPINWALL  HODGE,  D.  D„  Oxford,  Penn. 

Rev.  CHARLES  E.  KNOX,  D.  D.,  Bloomfield,  N.  T. 

Mr.  WI LLI  AM  DULLES,  Jr  ,  Englewood,  N.  1. 

H.  M.  HUMPHREY,  Esq.,  87  Front  Street,  New  York  City 
Rev.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  D.  D.,  University  Place  N  Y 
Rev.  DONALD  MAC  LAREN,  D.  D„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  ROBERT  N.  WILSON,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  EDWIN  PACKARD,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  OGDEN,  New  York  City. 


President 
Vice-President 
.  Secretary 
.  .  Treasurer 
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FACULTY  OF  MACKENZIE  COLLEGE. 


S.  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

H.  M.  LANE.  M  D., 

W.  A.  WALDELL,  B.  A..  C.  E.,  Ph  D..  (Union) 

ERNEST  CAPERAN,  B  L.,  (Un.  Toulouse,  France) 

F.  R.  DOS  SANCTOS  SARAIVA,  Lit.  D..  D  C.  L  ,  (Coimbra.  1850) 

M.  P  B  CARVALHOSA.  (Mission  Seminary.  1872) 

AUGUSTUS  F.  SHAW.  M.  A.,  (Yale)  ..... 
LORENZO  C.  LYON,  M.  A.,  (Princeton)  ..... 
ANTONIO  DE  BARROS  BARRETO,  1  Lieut.  Br.  Naval  School). 

HENRY  L.  EVERETT.  M.  A.,  (Harvard). 

A.  R.  ALDRIDGE.  (Kingston,  England) 

CESAR  ANTONELI,  L.  L.  B,  (Naples.  Italy). 

C.  A.  ARMSTRONG.  (Castle  Howell.  England). 

EDUARDO  WALLER,  (Naas  Slojd-Seminar,  Sweden) 

Lecturers  on  Scientific  subjects  from  outside. 


President 

Dean 


Registrar 

Librarian 


Master  of  Manual  Training 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

MISS  MARGARET  SCOTT,  (S.  Jos£  Normal) 

H.  M.  LANE.  M.  D  , 

R.  K.  LANE.  ( Adelbert)  ...... 

D.  ANTONIA  DOS  SANTOS,  ...... 

ERNEST  CA RERAN,  B.  L., 

BENED1CTO  DK  CAMPOS,  ..... 

M.  P.  B.  CARVALHOSA,  ...... 


.  Methods  and  Courses 
Director,  Pedagogics 
Algebra,  Geometry,  English 
French 

Higher  French  and  Literature 
Portuguese  and  History 
Bible,  Commercial  Branches 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL- 


S.  PAULO. 


MISS  SCOTT,  Manager  of  Courses 

H.  M  LANE,  Principal 

R.  K  LANE 

MISS  MINNIE  BAXTER 

FRAULINE  C.  SPIERLING 

MISS  EVANGELINE  ADAMS 

REV  M,  P.  B.  CARVALHOSA 

D.  ANTONIA  DOS  SANTES 

MISS  SARA  MUNSON,  Matron  of  Girls’  School 


D.  EDUARDA  DE  MELLO 
D.  BELLA  CARVALHOSA 
D.  MARIA  DE  PORTUGAL 
D.  M ARGAR1DA  DE  CAMARGO 
D.  MARI  ANA  RIBEIRO 
D.  BEATRIZ  TRULHOS 
D.  M ANOEL1TA  PEREIRA 
BENEDIC  I  O  DE  CAMPOS 
D  AMERICA  D'OLIVEIRA,  Secretary 


ASSISTANTS. 


MISS  CORNELIA  MILT  S  D  BRIGIDA  D’OLIVEIRA 

D.  LUCINDA  CARVALHOSA  D.  JOVINA  DE  CARVALHO 

MISS  HELEN  CHAMBERLAIN 


CURITYBA. 

MISS  E.  KUHL 

MISS  MARY  P.  DASCOMB 

MISS  EPFIE  LENINGTON 

FRAU.  MACKOWSKY 

DR  RAPOSA 

REV.  JObR  HIGGINS 


BAHIA. 

REV.  J.  B.  KOLB,  Director 
MISS  MALI. IE  BANKSTON 
MISS  JKSSIE  JUSTICE 
MISS  NELLIE  JUSTICE 
D  IDA  ORECCH1A 
MISS  STEINWEG 
MISS  CHENEY 


LARANGEIRAS. 


FEIRA  DE  SANT’  A-NNA. 


MISS  E  R.  WILLI AMSOM  MISS  CHRISTINE  CHAMBERLAIN 

MISS  HELEN  KENNERLY  D.  NOEMI  DA  CUNHA 

MRS.  FINLEY 

REV.  E.  FINLEY,  Director 


Nineteen  of  these  teachers  and  three  of  the  assistants  were  entirely  educated  in  the  school,  from  primary  school 
to  end  of  Normal  course. 


THE  COLLEGE  YEAR. 

Being  situated  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  long  or  summer  vacation  comes  in  December  and  January,  and 
the  college  year  corresponds  to  the  calendar  year.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters;  the  first  beginning  on 
the  first  Wednesday  ol  February  and  closing  on  the  last  Thursday  before  the  23d  of  June;  the  second  beginning 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  and  ending  on  the  last  Thursday  of  November. 

The  school  year  is  identical  with  that  of  the  college,  except  that  it  begins  two  days  earlier  and  closes  a  day 
later. 

The  national  holidays  of  Brazil  and  the  religious  holidays  of  the  Church  Universal  are  observed. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 


Examinations  are  held  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  semester  and  the  Mon¬ 
day  preceding  the  second  semester  for  those  students  who  were  conditioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A 
student  may  not  be  conditioned  in  more  than  two  studies  and  these  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first 
semester. 


1 68 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

faculty1  hTh?slcoursenisUditirfprf,£imua^  COUrSE  ""Y  i'"€  administration  and  with  the  same 

izi 

^f£rs^?v'ascU,;uish^fitlhs?  ;-?nd^ec,,on 

College,  ‘he  '°Wer  SCh”''  The  “ 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

-“E  — r„f  sm 

th^State of  Ne^ York^h^foriilanohefjil^^^^^  ^^i^^hf^hn^h^Unlversitjfof 

year  of  the  secondary  course  at  the  mL  ntrance  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 

h»d  the  full  e„„i»“lK^  S2S&T I'fcSS. 


A  Group  of  Pupils  in  "  Internato.” 

course  (much  more  in  Latin,  Portuguese  and  two  modern  languages).  The 
™Z  ™iK,eXamra  T  ho^ever-  not  held  until  the  secondary  course  is  completed,  which 
embraces  the  work  of  the  P  reshman  year  of  American  colleges. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

MATHEMATICS. 

veymgALlaamcabirdrawemgetry’  ^  descriPtivei  trigonometry;  calculus,  land  sur- 

Prolessors  Waddell,  Barreto  and  Instructor  Armstrong. 

MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

These  branches  receive  the  same  attention  as  is  given  in  American  colleges. 

Professors  Shaw  and  Frick  and  Instructor  Waller.  5 

PORTUGUESE. 

in  the  United  f  thC  “untry,and given  the  place  recently  accorded  to  English 

the  Unlted  States.  It  takes  up  the  study  of  later  Latin,  out  of  regular  course,  with  that  of 

‘Equivalent  in  physical  and  mental  development  to  17  or  18  years  in  our  country. 
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■early  Portuguese,  which  is  a  kind  of  Latin.  It  continues  through  the  entire  school  and  college 
course.  Comparative  grammar  and  literature  very  thorough. 

Professors  Sanctos  Saraiva  and  Carvalhosa. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

This  branch  receives  much  more  attention  than  is  given  in  any  American  institution. 
The  study  of  English  and  French  commences  and  is  practically  finished,  as  to  the  grammar 
and  ability  to  translate  at  sight  and  write  fairly  well,  in  the  preparatory  school.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  of  secondary  course  the  students  receive  instruction  and  use  text-books  in 
French  and  English.  The  course  of  English  literature  and  reading  is  the  same  as  demanded 
in  American  colleges;  that  of  French  is  equivalent  to  that  demanded  by  the  French  Lycee. 
•German  is  elective  and  is  little  studied. 

Professors  Caperan,  Lyon,  Armstrong  and  Aldridge. 


In  the  Laboratory. 

CHEMISTRY. 

This  takes  three  semesters;  all  of  second  and  half  of  third  year  in  laboratory. 

Professors  Shaw  and  Barreto. 

BIOLOGY. 

Two  years  required,  may  extend  through  the  entire  course.  Field  work  in  botany; 
laboratory  work  and  comparative  studies. 

Professors  Lane,  Loefgren  and  Shaw. 

GEOLOGY-PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Through  the  fifth  year.  Chair  vacant.  Occasional  lectures  by  outside  professionals. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

General  history  required  three  semesters.  French  and  English  history  are  a  part  of  the 
•respective  courses. 

Professors  Waddell  and  Sanctos  Saraiva. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Begins  at  the  fourth  year  and  receives  the  attention  given  in  Union  College. 

Professors  Waddell  and  Carvalhosa. 

RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

Two  courses,  one  in  English  for  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  theology,  under 
Professor  Waddell;  and  another  in  the  regular  course,  under  Professor  Sanctos  Saraiva,  and 
Include  criticisms  and  construction. 
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LATIN.  . 

This  branch  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  course,  in  the  grammar  school,  as  a  basis  of 
the  study  ot  early  Portuguese.  In  the  College  and  University  course  it  receives  the 
development  only  possible  in  a  Latin  country.  The  professor  in  charge  of  this  branch  is  the 
author  of  a  Latino- Portuguese  dictionary,  an  advanced  Latin  grammar,  and  is  a  noted  scholar. 

GREEK. 

Greek  is  not  commenced  until  the  last  year  (the  3rd)  of  the  Gymnasium,  or  disciplinary 
course.  Chassang  s  Grammar,  in  French,  three  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  one  book  of  the 
Iliad  are  read,  in  the  Literary  or  Classical  course  the  study  may  be  continued  as  in  corres- 
ponding  department  of  American  Colleges.  There  is  a  special  course  for  students  preparing 
for  the  study  of  theology  embracing  New  Testament  Greek. 

It  is _  dropped  in  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses  at  end  of  third  year  or  omitted 
altogether  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

Professors  Caperan  and  Lyon. 


BIBLE  STUDY. 

.  t-Ngw  and  °,ld  Testamer>t  study  is  given  a  very  prominent  place  throughout  the  course 
Uld  testament  characters,  divided  monarchies  and  location  of  Prophets-  Life  of  Christ’ 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  New  Testament  studies,  etc.  The  Bible  is  used  as  a  text-book 
throughout. 

Prof.  Rev.  Carvalhosa. 

LAND  SURVEYING. 

•  The,re  f,  sPecial  course  in  what  is  known  in  Portuguese  as  "  Geographical  Engin¬ 
eering  Land  Surveying.  In  second  year  much  field  work  is  done  with  level  and  transit 
Line  Surveying.  Detrrmination  of  Areas.  Farm  Surveying.  Use  of  Chain.  Adjustment  of 
Instruments.  Field  Practice  in  Elementary  Triangulation.  Survey  of  Plantations  Con* 
touring  and  Topographical  Surveys,  etc.,  etc. 

Profs.  Waddell  and  Frick. 

At  end  of  second  year  a  certificate  of  Land  Surveyor  is  given  to  students  who  have  done 
all  the  work  of  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

THE  SCIENCES. 

Are  taught  in  laboratory  and  field  as  practically  as  possible. 
commercial  course  under  Professor  Carvalhosa. 

Only  three  courses  are  at  present  attempted— Scientific,  Engineering  and  Literary. 
The  Engineering  course  may  be  complete  1  at  end  of  third  year  by  eliminating  Greek  alto-” 
gether  from  the  course.  The  Scientific  and  Literary  courses  are  completed  at  end  of  third 
year,  and  students  who  have  done  all  the  work  demanded  in  a  satisfactory  manner  receive 
the  degree  of  B.  S.,  B.  E.  or  B.  L. 


There  is  also  a  higher 
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For  the  Bachelor’s  degree  a  student  must  have  preserved  a  good  character  record,  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  every  subject  designated  in  his  course  and  present  an  acceptable 
thesis  for  graduation. 

For  the  Master’s  degree  the  applicant  must  give  notice  to  the  Faculty,  a  year  in 
advance,  of  his  intention  to  try  for  the  degree,  present  a  printed  thesis  on  an  original  subject, 
which,  if  satisfactory,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  discuss  before  the  Faculty,  publicly.  I  he  de¬ 
grees  to  be  granted  by  Board  of  Trustees  on  recommendation  of  Faculty. 

In  the  future,  examinations  will  be  fiscalized  and  diplomas  issued  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

These  are  held  frequently,  informally,  and  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  reviews  than  a 
test  of  knowledge.  They  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  or  student  and  are  both  written 
and  oral.  The  monthly  examination  in  the  secondary  course  and  the  quarterly  in  the  college 
are  arranged  by  the  faculty  and  not  by  the  teachers. 

We  believe  there  has  been  more  miscarriage  of  good  intentions,  more  downright 
injustice  and  more  unnecessary  suffering  resulting  from  the  old  “  finals,''  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  student  was  made  to  depend,  than  from  any  other  of  the  old  erroneous  processes. 

The  student  is  ranked  on  the  work  done  throughout  the  year.  The  “points”  honestly 
earned  are  not  to  be  lost  through  nervousness,  worry  or  home  trouble,  in  a  fatal  "final. 


In  the  Manual  Training  Shop. 

There  is  a  final  examination  for  the  “  maturity  ”  certificate  and  for  college  graduation,  in 
which  opportunity  is  given  to  improve,  but  no  failure  is  permitted  to  destroy  the  standing 

already  honestly  earned  and  credited.  .  ,  „  , 

A  pupil  of  the  secondary  school  or  a  student  may  puss  on  his  record,  without  ihe  final; 
or  may  recover  lost  ground  in  the  final,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  prolonged  and  thorough  A 
high  annual  average  is  demanded  in  all  departments  to  enable  the  pupil  or  student  to  pass 
from  one  grade  to  another.  They  must  know  well  the  subjects  taught,  and  be  able  to  do  the 
next  thing. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  general  scope  of  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  Union 
College,  modified,  however,  to  suit  a  Latin  people  and  language. 

Disciplinary  work  through  study  of  languages  is  much  more  satisfactory  among  Latin 
peoples  than  that  obtained  through  the  study  of  mathematics  ;  modern  languages,  therefore, 
dip  into  the  courses  of  the  lower  school,  in  fact,  begin  with  the  first  primary  class  and  continue 
all  the  way  through.  They  awaken  early  the  habit  of  comparison  and  make  it  easy  to  study 
well. 
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NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  RUSSELL  HINMAN, 
Author  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography,  -  -  -  .  .  .  $  60 

Natural  Advanced  Geography,  -  -  -  -  _  .  -  i  25 


THE  EARTH  AS  THE  HOME  OF  MAN. 


Works  of  rare  excellence.  The  relation  of  environment  to  human  life,  physical  and 
and  social;  to  commerce,  art,  and  civilization.  Magnificent  and  accurate  maps  which,  by 
showing  the  relative  size  of  different  countries  make  misconceptions  impossible.  Many  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  illustrations  of  different  peoples,  characteristic  of  their  diverse  customs, 
their  industries,  their  architecture,  and  their  general  surroundings,  besides  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  phenomena  of  the  world. 


THEY  MAKE  LEARNING  TO  READ  A  DELIGHT. 


BALDWIN’S 

READERS 

Eight  Book  Series — A  book  for  each  year. 

Five  Book  Series — For  less  closely  graded  schools. 

Art  and  literature  combined.  Masterpieces  of  writing 
illustrated  by  beautiful  reproductions  of  many  of  the  world’s 
greatest  paintings.  Concise  and  entertaining  biographical 
sketches  of  famous  writers,  with  excellent  portraits. 
The  most  attractive  and  unique  readers  ever  published. 

Tennyson,  from  Baldwin’s  Readers. 

For  further  information  regarding  these  books,  for  circulars,  price  lists,  catalogues,  etc., 
please  write  to  the 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

New  York.  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Boston.  Atlanta.  Portland,  Ore. 
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The  following  books  written  by  leading  American  educators  are  eminently  fitted,  in 
beauty  of  form,  excellence  of  method  and  adaptability  to  school  requirements  to  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  The  Best  and  Most  Artistic  American  Texts  in  almost  every  branch  of 
knowledge. 

BARNES’S  NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP, 

Per  dozen,  75  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  system  is  to  develop  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  all  the  essentials  of 
good  penmanship  —  Legibility,  rapidity  and  beauty.  Many  dainty  drawings  accompany  the  exercises  and  admit  of 
being  copied  by  the  pupils. 


MAXWELL’S  ENGLISH  COURSE, 

By  William  H.  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 

Greater  New  York. 

Maxwell’s  First  Book  in  English,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  So  40 

Maxwell’s  Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  -----  40 

Maxwell’s  Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  -----  60 

These  three  books  constitute  a  complete  course  in  English  Grammar.  Their  excellent  gradation  and  their 
wealth  of  illustrative  material  drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  English  literature  make  them  superior  to  the 
majority  of  texts  in  this  subject.  Concise  and  accurate  in  definition,  simple  in  phraseology. 


McMASTER’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

By  John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Price,  $1.00. 

A  delightful  historv  which  substitutes  an  accurate  and  charming  account  of  the  political,  commercial  and 
industrial  growth  of  the  United  States  and  its  people  for  the  too  frequent  and  sometimes  unauthenticated  stories 
of  warriors  and  warfare.  Beautiful  illustrations,  tine  maps  and  a  number  of  excellent  portraits  of  great  American 
statesmen. 

METCALF  &  BRIGHT’S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS, 

Part  I,  -  -  -  $0  35  Part  II,  -  -  -  -  $0  50 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  pupils  of  intermediate  and  higher  grades  of  elementary  schools  with 
such  practice  as  will  as  enable  them  to  speak  and  write  Knglish  correctly.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  studies  interesting  and  to  furnish  adequate  practice  in  written  and  verbal  expression  throughout. 

NATURAL  MUSIC  SERIES. 


NATURAL  MUSIC  COURSE, 

By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas 
Tapper. 

This  course  consists  of  a  carefully  prepared  series 
of  music  books  and  charts  designed  to  provide  for 
a  thorough  study  of  vocal  music. 


Natural  Music  Primer,  -  -  -  -  $0  30 

Natural  Music  Reader  No.  1,  -  30 

Natural  Music  Readers  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  each,  -  35 

Natural  Music  Reader  No.  5.  -  -  -  35 

Advanced  Music  Reader  -  -  -  1  00 


NATURAL  MUSIC  CH ARTS— Consist  of  seven 
series,  no  charts,  size,  33x43  inches;  printed  on  extra 
manila  paper,  substantially  bound  and  mounted  on 
Iron  tripod  supporter.  Each  series,  $4.00. 


A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 

By  Frederic  H  Ripley  and  Thomas 
Tupper. 

Designed  to  teach  the  elements  of  music 
through  beaotiful  songs.  A  cousse  which  en¬ 
ables  teachers  who  are  not  specialists  to  give 
good  music  to  their  pupils  and  to  teach  them 
the  technique  of  the  art  besides.  As  music 
books  they  stand  alone  in  their  combination 
of  good  poetry  and  good  music  and  in  their 
two-fold  presentation  of  the  practical  with 
the  beautiful. 

Book  I,  -  -  -  So  35 

Book  II, . 40 


RICE’S  RATIONAL  SPELLER, 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  author  of  “The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States.” 

A  course  in  spelling  designed  primarily  with  reference  to  words  in  use  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 


For  further  information  regarding  these  books,  circulars,  price  lists  and  catalogues,  write 
to  the 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

New  York.  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Boston.  Atlanta.  Portland,  Ore. 
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SUPERIOR  BOOKS. 


THE  GREATER  NUMBER  of  books  designed  for  supplementary 
readers  are  too  often  characterized  by  selections  devoid  of  either 
edification  or  interest,  and  often  of  sense.  They  are  also  wanting 
in  the  most  essential  qualities  of  instructive  supplementary  school- 
texts,  namely:  Educational  Purpose,  Skillful  Editing,  Excellence  in 
Material  and  Attractiveness  in  Form. 


ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  READINGS 


Consist  of  subjects  which  are  perennial  in  their  interest  and  uplifting  and 
instructive  in  their  nature.  The  books  of  this  series  are  carefully  graded, 
educational  in  purpose,  fully  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound. 


Stories  for  Children  (Mrs.  C.  A. 

Bane)  .  .  .  .  $  .25 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (lames 

Baldwin)  ...  .35 

Old  Greek  Stories  (James  Baldwin)  .45 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  ReTtold 

James  Baldwin)  .  .  •  -35 

Old  Stories  of  the  East  (James 

Baldwin)  ...  .45 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe)  .  .50 

Swinton’s  Golden  Book  of  Choice 

Reading  ...  .30 

Herrick’s  Chapters  on  Plant 

Life  ....  .60 


Treat’s  Home  Studies  in  Nature  .go 
Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature  1.00 
Arabian  Nights  (M.  Clarke)  .  .60 


Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neigh¬ 
bors  (M.  A.  B.  Kelly) 

Plants  and  their  Children  (Mrs. 

W.  S.  Dana) 

Outdoor  Studies  (J.  G.  Needham) 
Swinton’s  Easy  Steps  for  Little 
Feet  .... 

Hamilton’s  English  Kings  in  a 
Nutshell 

Swinton’s  Book  of  Tales 
Swinton’s  Readings  in  Nature’s 
Book  .... 

McGuffey’s  Familiar  Animals  and 
Their  Wild  Kindred 
McGuffey’s  Living  Creatures  of 
Water,  Land  and  Air 


$  .50 

.65 

.40 

•25 

.60 

.50 

.65 

.5,0 
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HISTORICAL  STORY  SERIES. 


Eggleston’s  Stories  of  Great 
Americans  for  Little  Amer¬ 


icans  .  .  .  .  $  .40 

Eggleston’s  Stories  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Life  and  Adventure  .  .50 

Clarke’s  Story  of  Troy  .  .  .60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Caesar  .  .  .45 

Clarke’s  Story  of  ASneas,  .  .  .45 

Van  Bergen’s  Story  of  Japan  .  1.00 

Hale’s  Lights  of  Two  Centuries  .  1.40 


Guerber’s  Story  of  the  Romans  .$  .60 
Guerber’s  Story  of  the  Greeks  .  .60 

Guerber’s  Story  of  the  Thirteen 

Colonies  .  .  .  .  .65 

Guerber’s  Story  of  the  English  .65 
Guerber’s  Story  of  the  Chosen 

People  .  .  .  .  .60 

Alexander’s  History  of  the  Ha- 
.  waiian  People  .  .  .  j  r0 


Descriptive  Circulars  and  Catalogues  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
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New  York.  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Boston.  Atlanta.  Portland,  Ore. 
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LATIN  AMERICA  AS  A  FIELD  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  CAPITAL 
AND  ENTERPRISE 

By  JOHN  BARRETT 
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LATIN  AMERICA  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  UNITED  STATES 
CAPITAL  AND  ENTERPRISE 

Reprinted  from  THE  BANKERS-  MAGAZINE,  June,  1907. 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT,* 

DIRECTOR  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

IT  IS  my  desire  to  interest  every  banker  and  investor  in  the  United 
States  in  the  industrial  and  material  development  of  Latin-America. 
Foi  American  capital  it  is  a  great  undeveloped  field.  It  has  vast 
potentialities  which  are  not  appreciated.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Latin  America  is  on  the  verge  of  a  forward  movement  that  will  astonish 
the  world.  Unless  American  capitalists  are  up  and  doing,  those  of 
Europe  will  control  the  situation  and  reap  the  chief  benefits. 

This  is  no  frightened  cry  of  alarm.  It  is  no  despairing  shout.  It  is 
not  a  pessimistic  wail.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  simple  statement  of 
truth,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  Latin  America  and  a  diplomatic  expe¬ 
rience  in  many  of  its  principal  countries  covering  some  six  years.  I  do 
not  ask  that  heed  be  given  to  my  story  because  I  tell  it,  but  simply  because 
it  narrates  facts  that  any  man  of  common  sense,  who  is  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions^  in  Latin  America,  can  relate  and  prove  as  well  as  I.  Without 
appearing  to  lay  stress  on  my  personal  views,  but  in  order  to  create  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  observations,  I  would  recall  that  a  dozen  years  ago,  when 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  United  States  Minister  in  Asia,  I  made  similar 
prophecies  in  regard  to  American  commercial  and  material  opportunities 
m  the  Orient.  These  were  first  ridiculed  and  even  scorned  by  many  of 
the  leading  American  newspapers.  Today,  the  realization  is  far  beyond 
what  was  pictured  in  my  most  hopeful  descriptions.  I  have  studied  Latin 
America,  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Argentina  and  Chile,  no  less  carefully 
than  I  did  Asia,  from  Japan  and  China  to  the  Philippines  and  Siam,  and 
I  am  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  my  humble  conclusions. 

Present  and  Prospective  Investment. 

There  is  no  better  argument  in  favor  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  Latin-American  opportunity  than  a  citation  of  what  is  being  done 
today.  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Cuba  can  be  passed  over  with  brief 
references,  because  they  are  so  much  better  known  in  the  United  States 
than  is  South  America  proper.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  in  pass¬ 
ing,.  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Senor  Don  Enrique  C.  Creel,  the 
distinguished  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Washington,  and  a  man  who 
stands  high  both  in  financial  and  diplomatic  circles  of  that  Government, 
over  seven  hundred  million  dollars  ($700,000,000)  of  money  from  the 
United  States  are  invested  throughout  his  country.  This  shows  how 
eagerly  the  capital  of  the  United  States  will  seek  Latin  nations  if  peaceful 
conditions  prevail.  It  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  if  this  sum  is  invested 
in  Mexico,  there  is  room  for  ten  times  that  amount,  or  seven  billion  dollars 

*Formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Siam,  Argentina,  Panama  andiColombia. 


($7,000,000,000)  to  be  placed  in  South  American  countries  from  Colom¬ 
bia  to  Chile.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  this  sum  can  be  put  in  all  at 
once;  but  there  will  be  a  demand  and  opportunity  for  it  during  the  next 
twenty  years  if  the  investors  of  the  United  States  do  not  let  those  of 
Europe  take  the  best  chances  first.  The  other  day,  a  reliable  financial 
paper  in  Europe  made  the  significant  statement  that  two  billion  dollars 
($2,000,000,000)  of  European  capital  would  be  invested  in  South  America 
in  various  enterprises  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  that  many  of  the 
great  financial  institutions  of  Europe  were  seriously  beginning  to  believe 
that  capital  was  safer  in  South  America  than  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  point,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  revolutions,  I  shall  speak  pointedly  a 
little  later  on. 

The  Caribbean  and  Central  American  States. 

In  Cuba,  already  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  ($150,- 
000,000)  of  American  money  are  invested.  In  Puerto  Rico,  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  Haiti,  and  the  Central  American  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  are  fifty  million  dollars 
($50,000,000)  more — and  yet  all  experts  who  have  studied  these  small 
countries  agree  that  the  development  of  their  resources  has  only  begun. 
They  may  be  in  a  somewhat  disturbed  state,  but  there  is  a  strong  senti¬ 
ment  growing  among  all  of  them  against  revolutions  and  in  favor  of  per¬ 
manent  law  and  order.  Some  people  describe  the  present  trouble  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  as  the  straw  which  will  break  the  back  of  the  revolutionary 
camel  and  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Our  Nearest  South  American  Neighbor. 

Now,  coming  to  South  America  proper,  we  have  a  fascinating  field  of 
study.  Let  us  first  glance  at  Colombia,  our  nearest  neighbor,  and  yet 
perhaps  the  least  known  of  the  countries  on  the  South  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  Its  Caribbean  ports  are  only  950  miles  from  Florida.  It  is  much- 
closer  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  than  Panama  and  most  of 
the  Central  American  states.  It  covers  an  area  as  large  as  Germany  and 
France  combined.  Possessing  a  marvelous  variety  of  climate  from  the 
temperate  cold  of  the  wide  plateaus  of  the  Andes  to  the  tropical  heat  of 
its  lowlands,  rich  with  a  remarkable  variety  of  minerals,  producing  almost 
every  important  vegetable  and  timber  growth,  and  yet  in  the  very  infancy 
of  its  foreign  development  and  exploitation,  it  is  most  tempting  for  capi¬ 
talists  looking  for  virgin  fields.  Although  Colombia  has  had  the  name  of 
being  disturbed  with  internal  strife  in  the  past,  it  is  now,  through  the  wise 
administration  of  its  President— General  Rafael  Reyes— gradually  sub 
stituting  confidence  and  quiet  for  distrust  and  conflict.  General  Reyes 
is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  interest  foreign  capital  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  Colombia.  He  wants  to  build  trunk  and  branch  lines  of 
railroads  over  its  wide  area;  to  open  up  its  mines  of  gold,  copper  and 
platinum ,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  its  many  rivers ;  to  carry  to  mar- 


ket  the  valuable  timber  of  its  primeval  forests;  to  put  in  electric  light  and 
street  car  lines  in  its  principal  cities,  and  to  take  advantage  of  its  numer¬ 
ous  water  powers.  When  I  was  recently  United  States  Minister  in 
Bogota,  its  capital,  one  of  the  most  conservative  representatives  of  a  great 
English  banking-house  told  me  that  Colombia  alone  could  give  profitable 
investment  during  the  next  ten  years  to  twenty-five  million  dollars 
($25,000,000)  of  foreign  money. 

The  Rich  Land  of  the  Orinoco. 

.  Venezuela  may  seem  a  little  disturbed  at  times,  but  those  familiar  with 
its  interior  agree  that,  in  proportion  to  area,  no  other  South  American 
country  has  a  more  extended  variety  of  resources  capable  of  profitable 
development.  One  trip  up  the  mighty  Orinoco  River  and  its  tributaries 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  made  in 
taking  advantage  of  what  nature  has  given  Venezuela  in  prodigal  supply. 
Like  Colombia,  it  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  American  capitalist  or 
traveler  when  he  gets  beyond  the  Caribbean  coast.  With  these  two  re¬ 
publics  crossed  by  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  with  branches  into  various 
valleys  and  upon  their  high  plateaus,  they  would  enter  upon  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  hardly  contemplated  at  present. 

The  Common  Mistake  Regarding  the  Tropics. 

I  am  here  reminded  to  emphasize  the  mistake  that  the  average  North 
American  makes  when  he  classes  countries  like  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil  as  purely  tropical  and  therefore  dangerous  for 
men  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  if  they  expect  to  spend  much  time 
there.  It  is  altitude  above  the  sea  rather  than  nearness  to  the  equator  that 
determines  heat  or  cold.  A  man  who  goes  up  from  the  tropical  sea  level 
5,280  feet,  01  one  mile,  to  a  plateau,  finds  it  cooler  and  more  temperate 
than  if  he  traveled  one  thousand  miles  north  or  south  from  the  equator 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Again,  if  he  goes  up  10,560  feet,  or  two 
miles,  upon  any  one  of  the  numerous  high  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  he  will 
find  a  far  more  agreeable  and  equable  climate  than  if  he  journeyed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  north  or  south  from  the  equatorial  line. 
What  does  this  suggest?  Simply  that  the  so-called  and  much-despised 
tropical  section  of  South  America,  having  many  large  and  cool  areas 
wonderfully  mingled  with  low  tropical  valleys,  all  of  which  are  character¬ 
ized  by  exceptional  fertility  of  soil  and  variety  of  resources,  will  expe¬ 
rience  an  astonishing  development  when  capital  realizes  the  opportunity 
and  feels  that  it  is  safe. 

Ecuador,  which  looks  small  on  the  map,  but  which  is  big  enough  to 
include  within  its  area  five  or  six  Pennsylvanias,  is  a  good  illustration  of 
this  point.  Through  its  entire  length  for  many  hundred  miles  there  are 
fertile,  populous  Andean  uplands,  in  the  center  of  which  is  located  its 
capital,  Quito.  In  a  short  time  a  railroad  built  by  an  American,  Mr. 
Archer  Harman,  in  the  face  of  great  financial  and  engineering  difficulties, 


will  connect  Guayaquil,  its  thriving  port  on  the  Pacific,  with  its  capital 
city,  first  traversing  in  this  distance  the  rich  tropical  lowlands  and  then 
climbing  up  into  the  mountains.  This  road,  together  with  one  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  which  the  Messrs.  Mason,  Americans  also,  are  building  from  Buena¬ 
ventura,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  into  the  famous  and  beautiful  Cauca  Valley, 
will  form  important  divisions  in  the  mighty  Pan-American  Railway  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  being  so  strongly  advocated  by  ex-Senator  Henry  G.  Davis, 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 


The  Riches  and  Progress  of  Great  Brazil. 

When  one  speaks  or  writes  of  Brazil,  he  has  difficulty  in  finding  ad¬ 
jectives  which  will  describe  truthfully  the  opportunities  in  that  country 
foi  legitimate  exploitation  of  North  American  capital  and  yet  which  will 
not  suggest  the  use  of  exaggerated  phraseology.  The  simple  facts— that 
Brazil  covers  a  greater  area  than  the  United  States  proper;  that  out  of 
the  Amazon  River  every  day  flows  three  or  four  times  more  water  than 
out  of  the  Mississippi;  that  this  gigantic  stream  is  navigable  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles;  that  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  its  capital,  has  now  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  800,000  and  spent  more  money  last  year  for  public  improvements 
than  any  city  of  the  United  States,  excepting  New  York;  and  that  to-day 
the  central  government  and  the  different  states  are  expending  larger  sums 
for  harbor  and  river  improvements  than  the  Government  or  States  of  the 
United  States— all  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  Brazil  is  a  field  for 
the  investor  to  study  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully. 

Only  the  other  day,  it  was  announced  that  the  celebrated  American 
engineer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  who  designed  the  elaborate  dock  system  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  had  secured  a  concession  for 
building  a  great  harbor  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  the  south  of  Brazil,  and 
would  expend  over  fourteen  million  dollars  ($14,000,000)  on  the  project 
Plans  for  the  construction  of  railways  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  one  that  will  eventually  connect  Rio  Janeiro  with  Montevideo,'  the 
capital  of  Uruguay,  on  the  south,  and  with  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Para¬ 
guay  on  the  southwest,  are  well  under  way.  The  navigation  of  the  upper 
1  ran  dies  of  the  Amazon  River  are  to  be  so  improved  that  there  will  be 
connection  with  Lima,  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  with  La  Paz,  the  capital  of 
Bolivia,  located  in  the  Central  Andean  plateau.  All  over  Brazil  new 
towns  and  cities  are  springing  up  which  will  require  water  works  electric 
lights,  sewerage  systems,  and  street  car  lines.  Back  in  the  interior  which 
has  heretofore  been  described  as  a  jungle,  are  being  found  mountains  of 
iron  and  coal  and  forests  of  valuable  timber,  upon  which  the  world  must 
largely  draw  for  its  supply  in  the  future. 

Over  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon  is  the  thriving  city  of  Manaos 
which  reminds  one  of  the  pushing  western  cities  of  the  United  States  It 
is  now  looking  forward  to  a  population  of  100,000,  and  prides  itself  on 
its  fine  streets,  business  buildings,  street  car  service,  and  handsome 


opera  house  If  the  traveler  will  go  another  1,000  miles  up  this  great 
stream,  he  will  arrive  at  Iquitos;  the  Atlantic  port,  as  it  were,  of  Peru  a 
city  which  is  growing  with  surprising  speed,  although  its  neighborhood  a 
tew  years  ago  was  considered  a  rendezcous  of  savages.  Without  enlarg¬ 
ing  on  the  possibilities  of  Brazil  to  supply  the  world’s  demand  for  rubber 
and  coffee,  so  well-known  in  the  United  States,  it  can  be  said  that  this 
Empire  Republic  of  South  America  offers  a  field  for  safe  investment  of 

one  hundred  million  dollars  ($100,000,000)  of  American  money  in  the 
near  future. 


American  Capital  Building  New  Railroads. 

There  is  hardly  space  in  this  article  to  go  into  details  about  Uruguay 
Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  but  a  few  points  must  be  kept  in  mind! 
Chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  able  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Ignacio  Calderon,  nearly  fifty  million  dollars  ($50,000,000) 
of  American  capital  will  be  invested  in  the  construction  of  Bolivian  rail¬ 
ways,  which  will  result  in  bringing  her  limitless  mineral  resources  and 
their  consequent  exploitation  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  world.  In 
Peru,  the  greatest  mining  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and 
their  consequent  exploitation  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  world.  In 
Peru,  the  greatest  mining  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and 
they  declare  that  they  have  only  scratched  the  surface.  The  millions  that 
the  Haggins  have  put,  and  are  putting,  into  the  copper  deposits  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes  are  evidence  of  their  value.  Paraguay  seems  to  be 
tucked  away  in  the  interior  of  South  America  so  that  its  agricultural  and 
timber  wealth  are  not  appreciated,  but  every  consular  report  that  comes 
from  Asuncion  shows  that  the  Paraguayans  are  anxious  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  North  American  money.  In  Uruguay,  we  find  one  of  the 
most  fertile  soils  in  all  the  world ;  and,  as  evidence  of  Uruguay’s  forward 
movement,  it  can  be  cited  that  the  Government  is  spending  ten  million 
dollars  ($10,000,000)  in  making  the  harbor  at  Montevideo  one  of  the 
best  in  all  America. 


Chile  a  Scene  of  Growing  Activity. 

Where  to  begin  01  end  111  a  description  of  Chile’s  material  and 
industrial  possibilities  is  difficult  to  decide.  That  Europe  has  confidence 
m  its  future  is  proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  German  and  English 
capital  is  seeking  investment  along  numerous  different  lines  within  its 
limits.  Reaching  for  nearly  2,000  miles  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America  and  having  a  wide  variety  of  climates,  products,  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  it  presents  an  extremely  inviting  opportunity.  Its  harbors  are 
being  improved,  its  railroads  are  being  extended,  and  its  cities,  especially 
those  injuied  by  eaithquakes,  reconstructed.  The  Chilean  Government 
expects  to  spend  at  least  ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000)  in  making 
Valparaiso  a  safe  harbor.  Mr.  Lindon  W.  Bates,  the  well-known  hy¬ 
draulic  dredging  engineer  of  New  York,  is  about  to  lay  before  the  Govern- 


ment  at  Santiago  a  scheme  by  which  he  claims  he  can  construct  a  safe 
harbor  at  Valparaiso  at  an  expense  much  less  than  that  proposed  in  the 
project  of  European  engineers. 

The  Wonderland  of  South  America. 

Last,  but  undoubtedly  far  from  least,  we  consider  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  sometimes  called  the  “Wonderland”  of  South  America.  Located  to 
the  south  of  the  ecpiator  not  unlike  the  United  States  north  of  it ;  possess¬ 
ing  through  its  greater  portion  a  temperate  climate ;  covering  an  area  as 
large  as  that  section  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
plus  the  first  tier  of  states  west  of  it;  drained  by  the  great  River  Platte 
system,  out  of  which  flows  twice  as  much  water  each  day  as  out  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and  boasting  a  capital  city,  Buenos  Aires,  which  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  one  million  (1,000,000)  and  is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  city  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  excepting  New  York  and  Chicago, 
the  Argentine  Republic  says  today  to  capitalists,  investors,  and  bankers 
of  the  world  that  they  have  no  more  inviting  field  for  the  secure  placing 
of  theii  surplus  money.  Business  “talks,”  and  it  speaks  loudly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  in  regard  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  There  can  be  no  more 
logical  aigument  in  support  of  Argentina's  claim  to  commercial  import¬ 
ance  than  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1906  it  carried  on  a  foreign  trade,  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports,  amounting,  in  all,  to  the  magnificent  total  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-two  million  dollars  ($562,000,000).  This,  though  true, 
seems  almost  incredible  when  we  realize  that  the  country  has  yet  only 
about  six  million  people.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
with  a  comparatively  small  population,  carries  on  a  larger  foreign  com- 
meice  than  Japan  with  forty  millions  or  China  with  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  It  means  that  her  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
nearly  $100  per  head,  or  proportionately  greater  than  any  other  country 
of  standing  on  this  earth. 

1  he  laihvay  systems  of  this  Republic,  which  connect  Buenos  Aires 
with  Bolivia  on  the  north,  with  Chile  on  the  west,  and  with  Patagonia  at 
the  southern  end  of  Argentina,  rival,  in  proportion  to  population,  the  rail¬ 
road  systems  of  the  United  States  and  European  countries.  The  cities 
of  the  interior  are  growing  rapidly  and  there  is  everywhere  a  demand  for 
capital  to  give  these  towns  modern  advantages.  The  amount  of  money, 
required  not  only  to  do  this  but  to  improve  the  vast  agricultural  possibili¬ 
ties  of  her  plains  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  her  mountains,  should  be 
supplied,  in  a  considerable  part,  by  the  United  States. 

General  Opportunities  for  Investment. 

I  would  add,  in  reply  to  the  many  inquiries  which  come  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  that  money  is  wanted  all 
over  South  America  for  the  establishment  of  North  American  banks,  or 
branches  thereof,  in  the  principal  cities;  for  the  building  and  extend¬ 
ing  of  railroads;  for  the  construction  of  electric  rail  and  street  car 


lines,  electric  lightning  plants,  water  works,  sewerage  systems ;  and  for 
nancing  concessions  covering  harbor  improvements,  agriculture,  timber, 
and  mineral  exploitation,  not  to  mention  a  score  of  lesser  opportunities 
t  rat  combine  to  make  a  general  onward  movement. 

Revolutions  and  Actual  Commerce. 

As  for  revolutions,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  capital  must 
not  be  frightened  or  misled  by  the  little  difficulty  in  Central  America  or 
by  occasional  unorganized  outbreaks  in  some  of  the  lesser  South  American 
countries.  The  truth  is  that  four-fifths  of  South  America  has  known  no 
serious  revolutions  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  while  the  present  pros¬ 
pects  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  are  better  than  ever  before. 

The  query  as  to  what  Latin  America  is  doing  in  its  relations  with  the 
outer  world  can  be  summed  up  in  the  gratifying  and  surprising  statement 
that  the  total  foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports,  of  Latin  America  in  the 
year  1906  were  valued  at  two  billion,  thirty-five  million,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($2,035,350,000).  Of  this  amount,  exports 
were  one  billion,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  million,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  ($1,138,260,000),  and  imports,  eight  hundred  and 
nine  y  seven  million  and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars  ($897095000) 
leaving  a  remarkable  balance  in  favor  of  South  America  of  two  hundred 

and  forty-one  million,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars 
($241,165,000). 

The  International  Bureau  and  Mr.  Root's  Tour. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  call  the 
attention  of  capitalists,  investors,  bankers,  and  business  men  in  general 
o  the  broadened  scope  and  plan  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Republics,  which,  under  the  ambitious  programme  outlined  by  the 
Thud  Pan-American  Conference,  held  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  last  sum¬ 
mer,  is  being  reorganized  and  enlarged  so  as  to  become  a  world-recognized 
and  powerful  agency  not  only  for  the  extension  of  commerce  and  trade 

all  theM  Jr '  Tr'w  bettCr  relad°nS  °f  peaCG  and  friendshiP  am°ng 
all  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  impetus  given  to  this  plan  by  the  extraordinary  visit  of  Mr  Elihu 
Root,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  South  America,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  He  accomplished  more  in  his  three  months’  journey 

bv  hiT  aCt,Wlth  the  Latln-American  statesman,  by  his  speeches  and 
by  his  personality,  to  remove  distrust  and  to  promote  mutual  good  will 
dence  and  their  corollary  commerce,  than  all  the  diplomatic  inter- 
course  and  correspondence  of  the  preceding  seventy-five  years  As  a 
resu  °f  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  South  Africa,  a  new  erahas  already  dawned 
in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  her  sister  nations,  and  it  now 
remains  for  the  capital  of  this  country,  accumulated  through  our  past 
p  ospenty  and  looking  for  new  fields,  to  improve  the  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  ln  the  great  southern  continent. 
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Aires,  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  the 
largest  city  in  the  world  south  of  the  equator,  with  a  population  of 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter,  as  great  as  that  of  Baltimore,  Boston 
and  Denver  combined,  and  embracing  one-fifth  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  has  a  predominantly  foreign  element,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  its  population  being  Italian.  In  Brazil  the  German  element 
numbers  approximately  one-half  a  million,  and  increasingly  the  south¬ 
ern  states  of  Brazil  from  Sao  Paulo  to  the  border  offer  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reaching  the  European  population  which  stands  in  urgent 
need  of  the  friendship  and  sympathy  of  the  churches  of  the  older 
lands. 

In  the  progressive  section  of1  South  America  there  are  146  ordained 
foreign  missionaries,  714  South  American  workers,  and  40,244  com¬ 
municant  members  of  the  Protestant  churches.  In  the  backward 
nations  there  are  35  ordained  foreign  missionaries,  124  South  American 
workers,  and  1,073  communicant  members  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
In  other  words,  in  the  progressive  section  there  is  one  ordained 
foreign  missionary  to  235,000  of  the  population,  and  in  the  backward 
section  one  to  457,000. 

The  people  of  Latin-America  have  a  great  national  inheritance  and 
they  possess  many  noble  qualities  of  character.  Speaking  generally, 
they  are  warm  hearted,  courteous,  friendly,  kindly  to  children, 
respectful  to  religious  things,  patriotic  to  the  very  soul,  but  their 
leading  men  lament  the  great  evils  of  Latin-American  life  which  must 
be  dealt  with. 

As  we  know,  only  Christianity,  making  the  life  of  nations  clean  at 
the  springs,  raising  up  new  generations  of  enlightened  pure-hearted 
children,  can  deal  with  these  evils  efficiently.  The  official  statistics, 
both  of  morals  and  education,  reveal  these  deep  needs  which  weigh 
so  heavily  upon  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  in  Latin-America. 

According  to  the  census  of  Brazil  in  1890,  2,603,489,  or  between 
one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  returned  as  illegitimate. 
In  Ecuador  Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis  says  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
population  are  of  illegitimate  birth.  At  one  time  in  Paraguay,  after 
the  long  war,  it  was  estimated  that  the  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  was  over  90  per  cent.  In  Venezuela,  according  to  the  official 
statistics  for  1906,  there  were  that  year  47,606  illegitimate  births,  or 
68.8  per  cent.  In  Chile  the  general  percentage  is  33  per  cent,  and  the 
highest  in  any  department  a  little  over  66  per  cent.  In  England  the 
percentage  is  6  per  cent.,  and  in  France  and  Belgium,  7  per  cent.  The 
deliverances  of  the  Plenary  Council  of  the  Latin-American  Bishops 
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held  in  Rome  in  1899  bitterly  condemned  the  conditions  which  they 
represent  as  so  widespread  and  deplorable. 

The  educational  needs  are  likewise  great.  In  Bolivia,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  school  age  of  approximately  400,000,  there  were 
41,588  in  school.  In  Peru,  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  700,000 
there  were  100,814  in  school.  In  the  United  States,  out  of  a  school 
population  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  16,954,357,  there  were 
10,361,721  in  school. 

The  issue  for  June  23,  1909,  of  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  the  leading 
newspaper  in  Sao  Paulo,  contained  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  be¬ 
moaning  the  delinquency  of  Brazil  in  the  education  of  her  people. 
In  Brazil,  he  said,  only  28  out  of  each  1,000  of  the  population  were 
in  school;  in  Paraguay,  47;  in  Chile,  53;  in  Uruguay,  79;  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  96.  In  the  Argentine,  out  of  a  population  of  6,200,000,  597,203 
or  9.632  per  cent,  were  in  school.  In  Brazil,  out  of  19,910,646  (his 
figure)  only  565,942  or  2.842  per  cent.  In  the  United  States,  19  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  are  in  school;  in  Germany,  over  16  per 
cent.;  in  Japan  over  12  per  cent.  In  other  words,  about  four  times 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  American  population  are  in  school  as  of 
the  entire  population  of  South  America. 

The  result  in  popular  illiteracy  is  just  what  would  inevitably 
result  from  such  neglect.  The  facts  can  be  made  real  to  us  by  home 
comparison  better  than  in  any  other  way.  The  average  illiteracy 
in  the  American  nation  is  ten  per  cent,  and  a  fraction  over.  If  we 
include  all  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  who  are  out  of  the 
school,  we  have  a  total  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  of  about 
sixteen  per  cent.  According  to  the  last  official  census,  the  proportion 
of  illiteracy  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil  was  eighty-five  per  cent.,  includ¬ 
ing  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

To  realize  the  breadth  of  the  need  of  religious  education  in  Latin- 
America  we  need  to  remember  also  the  great  Indian  populations  for 
which  practically  no  such  work  has  as  yet  been  undertaken.  Here 
and  there  the  Franciscans,  Capuchins  and  Dominicans  and  others 
have  carried  on  their  work,  but  anything  like  Bible  teaching  is  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  among  these  great  Indian  populations.  How  many 
Indians  there  may  be  in  South  America  is  open  to  dispute.  The 
following  table  gives  an  estimate  which  errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
excess:  Brazil,  1,300,000;  Argentina,  30,000;  Paraguay,  50,000;  Chile, 
102,118;  Bolivia,  900,000;  Peru,  1,700,000;  Ecuador,  1,000,000;  Colom¬ 
bia,  250,000.  There  are  a  few  missions  working  among  the  Indians 
in  Chaco,  in  Chile,  in  Bolivia,  and  in  Peru,  but  practically  nothing  is 
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done  for  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  and  what  has  been  begun 
is  woefully  inadequate  among  the  large  Indian  population  of  Bolivia, 
Peru  and  Ecuador. 

There  are  savages  among  these  Indians,  but  they  are  not  unapproach¬ 
able.  The  greater  difficulties  are  due  to  climate  and  the  geographical 
inaccessibility  of  the  people  and  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  need,  but 
these  are  precisely  the  reasons  for  our  going  to  them.  The  South 
American  governments  have  not  sought  to  do  much  among  them,  and 
the  rubber  trade  and  their  enterprises  have  despoiled  them.  Grue- 
»  some  stories  are  told  of  their  exploitation  in  the  rubber  regions. 
Work  among  the  Quiehuas  and  Aymaras  is  more  hopeful  than  among 
our  North  American  Indians,  and  adequate  educational  and  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  among  them  would  surely  effect  in  a  few  generations 
greater  improvements  than  have  been  wrought  among  them  by  the 
agencies  which  have  controlled  them  for  the  past  four  hundred  years. 

The  South  American  Indians  on  the  Andean  plateau  are  a  patient, 
saddened,  hopeless  people.  What  the  London  Times  says  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Indians  might  be  said  in  greater  or  less  measure  of  all  these 
peoples  from  Venezuela  down  through  Bolivia: 

“The  Indians  of  Peru  were  never  the  fine  fighters  that  the  Arau- 
canians  were,  with  the  wild  love  of  liberty  that  led  the  warriors  of 
that  race  to  their  greatest  deeds;  but  they  certainly  produced  men  of 
military  genius  in  the  days  before  the  Conquest,  men  who  were  not 
mere  fighters,  but  were  great  ‘organizers  of  victory,’  masters  of 
strategy,  and,  in  a  word,  scientific  soldiers  of  the  modern  type.  Essen¬ 
tially,  however,  they  were  a  peace-loving  people;  and  so  they  have  re¬ 
mained,  patient,  remarkably  submissive,  docile,  long-suffering  as  sheep. 
To  remember  their  great  and  noble  past,  the  governing  instinct  their 
rulers  displayed,  and  their  mighty  civilization,  and  to  see  them  now 
with  their  individuality  crushed  out  as  the  result  of  their  long  years  of 
slavery,  and  suffering  a  heavy  death-rate,  owing  to  acquired  intem¬ 
perance,  to  poverty,  and  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  in  which  they 
live,  is  the  saddest  thing  in  South  America.” 

(The  Times,  London,  South  American  Supplement,  August  30,  1910.) 

This  is  the  great  and  so  inadequately  occupied  field  which  this  com¬ 
mission  has  had  to  consider. 

General  Conditions  of  Sunday-school  Work. 

We  ought  doubtless  to  refer  to  the  general  educational  work  which 
the  various  missionary  agencies  are  carrying  on  in  Latin-America, 
partly  that  such  Bible  teaching  as  these  schools  give  may  not  be  over- 
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looked,  and  partly  that  we  may  compare  the  extent  of  this  general  edu¬ 
cational  work  with  the  statistics  of  the  Sunday-school  work.  Only 
three  institutions  of  college  grade  are  reported  by  all  the  missions  in 
Latin-America,  and  these  three  are  all  in  Brazil  and  report  507  college 
students.  At  Edinburgh  there  were  reported  18  theological  seminaries 
and  normal  schools,  with  158  students  in  South  America;  8  such 
schools  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  66  students;  and  4  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  students.  In  South  America  there  are  31 
boarding  and  high  schools,  with  3,491  students.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  25  boarding  and  high  schools  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
report  4,042  students,  a  larger  number  than  in  all  of  South  America. 
In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  there  were  11  boarding  and  high  schools, 
with  1,179  pupils.  In  the  matter  of  day  schools  in  all  South  America 
there  were  reported  156  such  missionary  day  schools,  with  12,768 
students.  In  all  Latin-America  the  total  number  of  students  in 
colleges  and  boarding  and  high  and  day  schools  was  reported  by  the 
various  Protestant  missions  to  be  22,222.  The  total  number  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  scholars,  the  same  year,  was  83,248.  Compare  these  figures 
with  Japan,  where  the  total  number  enrolled  in  Sunday-schools  was 
94,496. 

If  we  estimate  one-fifth  of  the  population  as  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  14,  which  the  census  returns  show  to  be  the  proper  proportion, 
we  shall  have  9,500,000  children  in  Latin-America  between  these 
ages.  If  we  should  double  this  number  to  ascertain  the  proper  Sun¬ 
day-school  constituency  of  the  whole  population  we  should  find  that 
less  than  1  out  of  190  of  such  possible  constituency  is  actually  enrolled 
in  Sunday-schools. 

The  proportions  of  children  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  of  scholars 
over  20  years  of  age  vary  greatly  in  the  different  fields.  In  Mexico 
the  proportion  over  20  years  of  age  is  reported  as  from  %  to  yZ;  in 
Cuba  *4  1  Argentina  except  in  M.  E.  schools  of  Buenos  Aires  Dis¬ 
trict  (%)  ;  Bolivia  Vi',  Brazil  %  to  Chile  }4;  Colombia  %,  exc.  Bar- 
ranquilla  Peru  none  to  Venezuela  %  to  %;  Santo  Domingo  %i. 

Cradle  rolls  are  reported,  2  in  Mexico,  4  in  Cuba,  and  1  in  each 
of  the  following  countries:  Porto  Rico,  Brazil,  Chile,  Panama, 
Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

Two  home  departments  are  reported  in  Mexico,  5  in  Cuba,  and  1 
each  in  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Panama. 

Sunday-school  conventions  are  reported:  3  in  Mexico,  5  in  Cuba, 
3  in  Porto  Rico,  3  in  Brazil,  1  in  Chile,  and  1  in  Panama. 
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The  questionnaire  which  the  commission  addressed  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  workers  in  Latin-America  called  for  information  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fourteen  subjects: 

1.  Statistics. 

2.  Buildings  and  equipment. 

3.  Grading. 

4.  The  Sunday-school  session  and  program. 

5.  The  pastor  and  his  work. 

6.  Superintendents. 

7.  Teachers. 

8.  Literature. 

9.  Scholars. 

10.  Homes. 

11.  Public  attitude  toward  the  Sunday-school. 

12.  Other  religious  systems  and  the  Sunday-school. 

13.  Church  and  Sunday-school. 

14.  Sunday-school  support. 

The  statistical  information  is  presented  in  the  statistical  report  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  convention  of  the  World’s  Sunday-school  Association. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  summarizing  the  answers  received 
from  the  missions  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  under  the  other  headings. 


Buildings  and  Equipment 

Almost  without  exception  Sunday-school  services  are  reported  as 
being  held  in  church  buildings,  hired  halls  and  rented  houses.  The 
only  buildings  reported  as  specially  designed  for  Sunday-school  work 
are  two  in  Buenos  Aires,  viz. :  the  Scotch  Church  (English)  and  the 
Barracas  Spanish.  Also  one  in  Bello  Horizonte,  Brazil. 

In  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Chile  and  Panama  about  %  of  the 
schools  separate  the  primary  department  in  some  way;  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  suburbs  about  %;  in  Brazil,  from  Ho  to  %0;  in  Venezuela 
Ve.  A  much  smaller  number  use  blackboards,  except  in  the  Province 
of  Santiago,  Cuba.  The  use  of  libraries  is  reported  about  as  follows: 
In  Mexico,  1  school  in  15;  in  Cuba,  1  in  6;  in  Porto  Rico,  1  in  7;  in 
Argentina,  1  in  5;  in  Chile,  1  in  6;  in  Panama,  1  in  3;  in  Colombia, 
none;  in  Brazil,  none,  except  1  in  4  in  Bello  Horizonte  and  1  in  10  in 
North  Brazil. 

To  attract  scholars  and  increase  attendance,  four  correspondents 
mention  prizes,  eight  visiting,  four  cross  and  crown  pins,  seven  pic¬ 
ture  cards,  two  public  announcement,  four  personal  work,  three  con- 
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tests;  other  things  mentioned  being  invitations,  rewards,  concerts, 
social  gatherings,  picnics,  special  days,  card  register,  banners  and  but¬ 
tons,  the  Bible,  magic  lantern,  Bible  question  contest,  free  day  schools, 
good  singing,  “Bring  others.” 

The  proportion  of  scholars  having  Bibles  of  their  own  follows:  In 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Colombia,  50  per  cent.;  in  Peru, 
75  per  cent. ;  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  25  per  cent. ;  in  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  nearly  all,  also  in  Santo  Domingo ;  in  Bolivia  and  Ecuador 
very  few. 

Grading 

A  large  number  of  the  schools  report  three  departments ;  primary, 
intermediate  and  adult.  A  few  report  four.  All  except  two  report 
the  use  of  the  international  uniform  lessons.  Thirteen  report  kinder¬ 
gartens,  but  only  two  promotion  exercises. 

Sunday-school  Session  and  Program 

The  ordinary  features  are  introduced  into  the  programs.  The  ses¬ 
sions  last  from  one  hour  to  two  hours,  the  majority  being  of  the 
former  duration.  Practically  no  Bible  drills  are  reported.  Musical 
attraction  is  usually  meagre.  The  only  recognitions  reported  are  of 
birthdays.  Christmas  is  observed  throughout  Latin-America  in  the 
schools,  Easter  and  Children’s  Day  in  Mexico,  but  very  little  in  other 
countries.  Great  emphasis  is  nearly  everywhere  placed  on  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  school.  It  is  used  as  a  book  of  reference,  as  text¬ 
book,  as  the  only  book  studied,  for  the  reading  of  lesson  and  re¬ 
sponses,  etc.  Memory  work  is  mostly  confined  to  golden  texts  and 
memory  verses..  Those  attending  regularly  are  reported  as  75  per 
cent,  in  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  80  per  cent,  in  Peru  and  Vene¬ 
zuela;  70  per  cent,  in  Argentina  and  Brazil;  35  per  cent,  in  Bolivia 
and  50  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  in  Colombia.  The  rewards  offered  for 
attendance  vary  from  nothing  to  books,  articles  of  clothing,  picture 
cards,  colored  pictures  from  the  wall-rolls  and  cross  and  crown  pins. 
(In  Brazil  these  pins  do  not  find  favor  on  account  of  the  use  of  the 
emblem  of  the  cross  which  is  not  used  by  Protestants.) 

The  Pastor  and  His  Work 

Of  the  fourteen  theological  schools  which  are  mentioned  by  our 
correspondents  seven  teach  pedagogy,  psychology  and  Sunday-school 
management.  One  has  a  course  of  methods  of  teaching  and  two 
require  study  of  a  first  standard  teacher-training  course. 
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The  books  mentioned  as  in  use  in  Cuba  are :  La  Legion  de  Honor, 
El  Reino  de  Dios  en  Mantillas,  La  Organization  de  la  Escuela  Dom¬ 
inical,  Manual  Normal,  Platicas  con  los  Maestros,  Problemas  y 
Metodos. 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  practice  of  pastors  attending  the  Sun¬ 
day-school. 

It  is  the  custom  for  pastors  to  lead  teachers’  meetings  usually  in 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  not  so  generally  in  Argentina,  in  Brazil 
still  less  so;  in  Bolivia  not  at  all;  in  Colombia  the  pastor  helps;  in 
Chile  many  lead;  in  Southern  California  few  do.  In  Salvador  a  nor¬ 
mal  class  is  reported  over  which  the  pastor  has  general  oversight. 
The  pastor  is  reported  as  largely  controlling  the  Sunday-school  in  all 

countries.  . 

The  ability  of  native  pastors  to  read  English  varies  m  different 
countries,  e.  g.,  the  proportion  is  given  as  %  in  Mexico,  %  in  Cuba, 
%  in  Porto  Rico,  %  in  Argentina,  Bolivia  none,  over  %  in  Brazil,  very 
few  in  Chile,  none  in  Colombia  and  a  majority  of  Mexican  pastors  in 
Southern  California. 


Superintendents 

Two  of  our  correspondents  report  the  training  of  superintendents 
by  correspondence  courses,  seven  by  reading  courses  and  five  by  sum¬ 
mer  schools  or  other  schools  of  methods.  , 

Schools  superintended  usually  by  laymen  are  found  in  Mexico, 
Argentina  over  in  Brazil  M,  in  Chile  # ;  usually  by  pastors  or  mis¬ 
sionaries,  in  Cuba  %,  Porto  Rico  in  Southern  California  and  in 

Colombia  %■ 


Teachers 

From  75  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  throughout  Latin- 
America  are  from  the  native  church  membership.  _ 

The  only  countries  in  which  there  seems  to  be  any  systematic  effort 
to  train  teachers  are  Cuba  and  Mexico.  The  books  used  are  those 
given  above  as  used  in  the  theological  schools.  Association  diplomas 
are  given  in  these  countries  to  those  completing  the  course.  Thirty 

diplomas  were  given  in  Cuba  last  year. 

Among  agencies  used  for  teacher-training  are  summer  schools,  or 
other  gatherings  such  as  an  annual  conference,  an  annual  conven¬ 
tion  where  lectures  are  given,  the  Christian  worker’s  conference  for 
deepening  the  spiritual  life.  District  Sunday-school  institutes,  and 
the  annual  normal  school  commencement  at  which  a  day  is  given  to 
the  subject  of  the  training  of  Sunday-school  teachers.  Work  of  this 
kind  is  very  scattered  and  inadequate,  however. 
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Literature 

The  lesson  helps  mentioned  as  in  use  are:  Expositor  Biblico,  Lec- 
ciones  Biblicas,  Joyas  Biblicas,  Aurora,  Estandarte  Evavgelico,  Man- 
zanas  de  Ora,  Faro  and  Fanal,  Peloubets,  Westminister  Helps,  Picture 
Cards,  Local  Church  papers,  Sunday-school  quarterlies,  Revista  de 
Escola  Dominical. 

Nineteen  of  our  correspondents  think  that  the  denominational  peri¬ 
odicals  published  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  give  sufficient  space  to 
the  interest  of  the  Sunday-school,  but  thirty-two  take  a  contrary  view. 
Only  five  think  that  a  larger  measure  of  denominational  cooperation 
in  the  provision  of  literature  is  impossible,  also  that  it  is  undesirable, 
but  eleven  report  that  such  cooperation  has  already  been  attained. 
Eighteen  think  that  the  teachers’  helps  for  lesson  preparation,  which 
can  now  be  secured,  are  adequate,  but  forty-seven  record  a  decided 
negative  to  this  question.  A  study  of  the  replies  in  detail  confirms 
the  opinion  vigorously  presented  and  generally  accepted  at  the  special 
conference  on  missions  in  Latin-America  held  in  New  York  City  on 
March  12  and  13,  1913,  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  Latin- American  field  is  a  better  provision  of  evangelical,  espe¬ 
cially  Sunday-school  literature,  and  that  this  can  only  be  supplied  by 
a  far  larger  measure  of  cooperation.  Among  the  most  urgent  needs 
in  the  way  of  literature,  our  correspondents  have  spoken  of  better 
mail  delivery,  good  books  for  teachers,  illustrated  periodicals  for  chil¬ 
dren,  a  union  of  papers,  better  prepared  lessons,  a  paper  something 
like  The  Sunday-school  Times,  attractive  cards,  young  people’s  paper 
in  Spanish,  like  Forward  or  Young  People’s  Weekly,  graded  lessons, 
Helps  for  Primary  Teachers,  Quarterlies,  Graded  Lesson  Helps,  Inter¬ 
denominational  Monthly  for  Teachers  on  Methods,  a  good  Spanish 
Sunday-school  paper  for  young  people  and  lesson  leaves  to  be  given 
one  week  in  advance,  something  in  Spanish  like  Peloubet’s  Notes, 
graded  lessons  in  book  form  for  Old  and  New  Testament,  good  books, 
charts,  etc. 

One  correspondent  points  out,  however,  that  the  great  need  is  more 
literate  people.  Where  the  conditions  of  illiteracy  are  such  as  we 
have  already  described  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  need 
not  only  of  more  publications,  but  also,  and  especially  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  of  more  men  and  women  and  children  able  to  read. 

As  everywhere  in  the  world,  however,  the  percentage  of  those  who 
can  read  among  Protestant  Christians  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  any  other  class  of  the  population.  Throughout  the  mission 
field  the  ability  to  read  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
acquirement  on  the  part  of  Christian  converts. 
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Scholars 

Seventeen  correspondents  report  that  nothing  or  little  is  being  done 
for  scholars  outside  of  the  Sunday-school  hour.  Forty-one  report 
home  visitation  as  done  by  teachers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Thir¬ 
ty-seven  report  social  plans,  such  as  picnics;  and  four  or  five,  athletic 
games  for  the  boys;  and  one,  week-day  singing  practice. 


Homes 

Thirty-five  report  cooperation  with  the  Sunday-school  on  the  part 
of  parents  in  Christian  homes,  such  as  sending  and  bringing  children, 
preparation  of  children,  urging  attendance,  sympathy,  read  daily  por¬ 
tions  with  children  and  help  to  learn  lessons,  attending  themselves. 

Twenty-one  report  “little  or  no  cooperation.”  Forty-five  report  that 
most  of  the  homes  from  which  children  come  are  Christian.  Six  that 
half  are  Christian,  and  twenty-one  that  the  homes  are  mostly  non- 
Christian.  Cuba  and  Argentina  have  the  largest  percentage  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Sunday-schools  from  non-Christian  homes.  Among  the 
industrial  and  social  conditions  which  affect  Sunday-school  attendance 
and  interest,  Sabbath  desecration,  poverty,  men’s  clubs,  and  ignorance 
are  mentioned.  Twenty-two  correspondents  state  that  there  is  little 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  non-Christian  homes  to  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  Bible,  while  forty-four  report  existence  of  antagonism 
to  such  instruction  springing  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  from 
indifference,  and  from  ignorance.  All  the  correspondents  in  Mexico, 
Argentina  and  Bolivia  who  refer  to  the  matter  speak  of  an  attitude 
of  antagonism.  In  Cuba  it  is  not  mentioned.  Forty-four  correspond¬ 
ents  report  the  use  of  the  Sunday-school  as  a  means  of  entrance  to 
non-Christian  homes.  Thirteen  report  that  no  such  use  is  made  of  it. 
Many  speak  of  instances  where  parents  have  been  won  to  evangelical 
Christianity  through  the  Sunday-school.  Thirty-two  speak  of  litera¬ 
ture  taken  home  by  scholars  as  a  means  used,  and  thirty-one  of  the 
interest  and  visits  of  the  teachers.  The  reports  seem  to  indicate  a 
deficiency  in  the  amount  of  aggressive  effort  put  forth  to  bring  in  the 
children  from  non-Christian  homes.  Those  who  have  made  the  effort 
report  the  methods  used  to  be,  invitation,  visitation,  day  schools,  per¬ 
sonal  work,  visitation  of  Bible  women,  special  campaigns,  cottage 
prayer-meetings,  etc.  Nearly  all  the  correspondents  report  the  homes 
of  the  people  as  accessible.  Twenty  report  home  Bible  study,  and 
forty-one  little  or  no  such  study.  Twenty  report  that  old  wall  charts, 
pictures,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  homes  and  found  helpful. 
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Public  Attitude  Toward  the  Sunday-school 

Twenty-one  replies  report  the  attitude  of  public  officials  toward  the 
Sunday-school  as  favorable,  sixteen  as  unfavorable,  and  thirty- four  as 
indifferent.  Nineteen  mention  public  school  teachers  as  opposed  to  the 
Sunday-school,  and  some  represent  this  opposition  as  successful  but 
more  as  unsuccessful.  One  states  that  in  Mexico  City  such  opposition 
meets  with  but  little  success,  but  that  it  has  great  influence  elsewhere 
in  Mexico.  One  correspondent  from  Brazil  says  that  indifference  is 
more  dangerous  than  antagonism. 

With  reference  to  religious  and  moral  instruction  given  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Latin-America,  one  correspondent  in  Salvador  goes  so 
far  as  to  report  immorality  as  taught  in  some  schools.  Another  in 
Guatemala  rePorts  morality  as  taught  from  text-books.  Others  in 
Mexico  state  that  morality  is  taught,  but  not  religion,  and  that  all 

*1!  i!!?US- lnstructlon  ln  Public  schools  is  prohibited  by  law.  Most  of 
the  Mexican  correspondents,  however,  report  that  there  is  no  teaching 
cither  of  ethics  or  of  religion.  Cuban  correspondents  report  “no 
religion  and  little  moral  instruction,”  and  Porto  Rican,  “no  religion 
but  some  ethics.”  Replies  from  Argentina  say:  “The  priest  has  one 
day  a  week  , "  some  provinces;”  “Some  teachers  try  to  teach  Roman 
Catholicism;  No  religion,  much  moral  instruction;”  “None  in  most 
parts;  ‘In  a  few  cases  the  priest  goes  after  school  hours;”  “None.” 
In  Brazil  our  correspondents  report,  “Nothing  special;”  “Romish  doc¬ 
trines  in  many  places  in  spite  of  laws  that  prohibit;”  “Lives  of  saints 

1  am,  -j’ j?"*1  the  R°man  catechism ;”  “None,  the  higher  institutions 
are  decidedly  antagonistic  to  morality;”  “Catechism;”  “Religious  in¬ 
struction  is  forbidden,  but  the  Roman  catechism  is  taught-”  “None 
whatever.”  Replies  from  Chile  state  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  catechism  are  taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  Colombia  the  pub- 
hc  schools  are  completely  in  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  there  is  teaching  of  church  doctrine,  but  no  Bible  Al¬ 
though  the  church  has  been  disestablished  in  Ecuador,  one  corre¬ 
spondent  reports  of  the  public  school,  “None  but  Roman  Catholicism.” 
From  Peru  the  answer  is  given,  “Roman  Catholic  catechism  and  the 
need  for  confession,”  “Teaching  of  Roman  catechism  by  priests.”  In 
Venezuela,  Philosophy  and  the  catechism  are  taught;”  in  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  Roman  Catholicism. 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  opinion  that  such  instruction  as  given 
is  unsatisfactory  in  shaping  moral  conduct. 

Correspondents  in  Central  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  report  that  there  is  need  felt  and  expressed 
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by  public  officers  and  educators  for  religious  instruction  that  shall  pro¬ 
duce  character;  a  correspondent  from  Bolivia,  however,  expresses  the 
view-point  of  the  governing  radicals,  that  morals  do  not  depend  upon 
religion. 

Other  Religious  Systems  and  the  Sunday-school 

We  have  sought  to  find  out  what  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  were 
doing  in  Latin-America  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  and 
young  people,  and  have  received  the  following  answers:  “Nothing 
besides  catechism  instruction;”  “Doctrine  classes;”  “Nothing;”  “School 
in  connection  with  hospital;”  "Day  schools  and  catechism;”  “Confes¬ 
sion;”  “Nothing  except  through  contact  with  Protestant  effort;” 
“Feeble  effort  at  Saturday  afternoon  classes  in  doctrine;”  “Parochial 
schools;”  “Almost  nothing;”  “So-called  Sunday-schools  for  doctrine;” 
“Class  in  church  Sunday  afternoon;”  “Imitating  our  Sunday-schools;” 
“Getting  children  of  seven  for  first  communion;”  “Preparation  for 
confession  and  first  communion;”  “Church  and  convent  schools;” 
“Teaching  prayers  to  saints  and  to  wear  amulets;”  “Everything  pos¬ 
sible  from  her  standpoint;”  “Catechism  and  rival  Sunday-schools;” 
“Forming  societies  as  ‘Corazon  de  Jesus’;”  “Tracts  and  literary  meet¬ 
ings  ;”  “Societies  for  the  adoration  of  the  virgin.” 

The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  the  Bible  is 
stated  in  nearly  all  the  answers  to  be  hostile.  Its  reading  is  prohib¬ 
ited.  Qualified  answers  are  as  follows:  “Indifferent  or  combatant;” 
“Seldom  allowed  to  be  read;”  “Discouraged;”  “Its  reading  is  not  ap¬ 
proved;”  “Reading  not  allowed  without  special  permission;”  “Its  read¬ 
ing  is  generally  prohibited;”  “Attitude,  not  considered,  many  times 
forbidden;”  “Its  reading  is  allowed,  but  it  is  not  encouraged;”  “Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  does  not  know  the  Bible;”  “Its  reading  is 
allowed,  but  discouraged.” 

Only  four  or  five  correspondents  report  the  conduct  of  Sunday- 
schools  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  one  exception  such 
attempts  are  pronounced  failures. 

As  to  educational  use  made  of  the  confessional  the  answers  follow: 
“Immorality  propagated;”  “To  prejudice  against  Protestants;”  “In¬ 
tolerance  taught;”  “Nothing;”  “To  teach  impurity  and  fanaticism;” 
“Political;”  “To  pervert  morals  and  contaminate  the  innocent.” 

As  to  the  proportion  of  people  attending  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  answers  vary  greatly: 

Central  America  says,  women  and  children,  and  25  per  cent,  of  men, 
30  per  cent. 
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Mexico:  5  per  cent,  irregularly,  probably  40  per  cent.,  50  per  cent, 
irregularly,  25  per  cent.,  50  per  cent.,  50  per  cent.,  %  of  women  and  Vi 
of  men,  small  proportion. 

Cuba  reports:  Few,  small,  about  3  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  on 
special  days. 

Porto  Rico:  Perhaps  5  per  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  2  to  5  per  cent,  reg¬ 
ularly,  perhaps  10  per  cent.,  25  per  cent.,  5  per  cent. 

Argentina:  10  per  cent.,  perhaps  40  per  cent.,  12  per  cent.,  20  per 
cent.,  less  of  men,  20  per  cent,  irregularly. 

Bolivia:  50  per  cent. 

Brazil :  15  per  cent.,  perhaps  30  per  cent.,  almost  none  of  the  edu¬ 
cated,  few  of  the  ignorant,  1  per  cent,  regularly,  10  to  25  per  cent., 
5  to  10  per  cent.,  99  per  cent,  counting  those  who  attend  from  once  a 
day  to  once  in  five  years,  90  per  cent,  irregularly,  75  per  cent.,  2  to  10 
per  cent.,  33  per  cent. 

Chile,  10  per  cent. ;  Colombia,  Bogota  90  per  cent. ;  Barranquilla,  per¬ 
haps  one  in  a  hundred ;  Antioquia,  90  per  cent. 

These  estimates  vary  greatly,  partly  because  the  conditions  vary  in 
different  sections,  partly  because  some  of  our  correspondents  have  in 
mind  regular  church  attendance,  and  others,  once  a  year  or  on  feast 
days.  Nothing  impresses  the  traveler  in  Latin-America  more  than 
the  general  neglect  of  attendance  upon  church  services  in  most  places, 
while  in  others,  especially  in  those  sections  where  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  still  strong,  the  churches  are  crowded  to 
the  doors  and  beyond  at  all  special  services. 


Church  and  Sunday-school 

Testimony  indicates  that  it  is  usually  true  that  where  a  Sunday- 
school  is  well  planted  a  church  follows:  Varying  percentages  of 
church  members  and  workers  come  from  the  Sunday-school,  depend¬ 
ing  much  on  how  long  a  time  the  work  has  been  established.  Answers 
run  as  follows :  50  per  cent.,  70  per  cent.,  all,  80  per  cent.,  nearly  all. 
One  says,  church  members  10  to  20  per  cent. ;  workers,  90  per  cent. 

Practically  all  speak  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Sunday-school 
in  relation  to  the  future  of  the  church.  Many  answer:  “Very  im¬ 
portant;”  “Most  important;”  “Holds  first  place;”  “Yes,  I  believe  that 
only  through  the  Sunday-school  will  come  the  great  awakening  that 
this  country  needs  and  the  spiritual  deepening  our  church  members 
must  have.” 

The  possibilities  for  Sunday-school  extension  are  described  as  fol- 
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lows:  Slow,  Good,  Lack  of  workers,  Very  great,  Unlimited,  Great, 
Open  Door,  Wherever  there  are  teachers,  Great  in  cities,  greater  in 
villages,  It  is  a  question  of  money  and  workers,  Unlimited,  Good  in 
villages,  Could  be  quadrupled,  Great  but  need  promises  and  better 
organization,  Fine  in  cities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  field  is  great  and  the  need  pressing. 

A  missionary  in  Porto  Rico  writes :  “There  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  Sunday-school  work  here.  Indeed,  there  is  no  language  that  could 
overestimate  it.  We  must  depend  upon  the  children  and  they  must 
be  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools.  Besides  the  Sunday-school  does  a 
big  work  with  the  older  members  of  the  church.  There  is  also  a  big 
opportunity.  I  have  found  for  the  most  part  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  send  their  children. 

“Many  who  will  not  attend  themselves  will  send  their  children.  How 
can  you  help  us?  First  of  all  we  need  more  Sunday-school  literature 
in  Spanish  at  a  price  reasonable  enough  for  our  mission  schools.  This 
is  the  great  need.  We  cannot  raise  money  enough  to  supply  the  need 
for  good  literature  that  could  be  and  would  be  read.  Again  we  need 
some  inspirational  man  to  come  to  us — one  who  is  full  of  life  and 
enthusiasm.  *  *  *  Plan  so  that  we  will  get  a  strong  man  to  work 

up  this  field  and  to  help  us  organize  the  work  we  have.  Give  us,  then, 
plenty  of  good  literature.  The  public  schools  have  made  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  here.  The  children  all  read.” 

Another  writes  from  Argentina:  “I  consider  the  Sunday-school  the 
most  important  part  of  our  work,  and  when  we  have  some  good  litera¬ 
ture  in  Spanish  and  well  trained  teachers,  great  things  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.” 

Sunday-school  Support 

Money  for  the  equipment  and  support  of  Sunday-schools  is  usually 
supplied  by  schools  themselves  by  means  of  collections. 

Only  ten  correspondents  mention  aid  for  Sunday-school  work  ob¬ 
tained  from  their  mission  boards. 

The  mission  boards  make  provision  pretty  generally  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  Sunday-school  literature,  for  the  purchase  of  lesson  helps, 
for  the  Sunday-schools  and  for  the  equipment  of  the  schools.  There 
is  a  great  and  general  acknowledgment,  however,  of  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  the  work,  but  it  is  the  lack  of  strong  teachers  and 
of  the  training  of  such  teachers  as  there  are,  even  more  than  material 
facilities,  that  must  be  met. 

It  needs  to  be  remembered  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  pop- 
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ulation  of  South  America  is  scattered  over  an  enormous  area,  and 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  field  the  work  is  new,  the  conditions  of 
illiteracy  appalling,  and  the  material  for  Sunday-school  work  totally 
lacking,  with  the  exception  of  the  unreached  lives  needing  to  be  won. 
A  missionary  far  up  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  writes: 

The  work  up  here  is  too  new  to  do  much  in  Sunday-school  work. 
The  reason  is  that  there  are  few  who  can  teach,  and  the  work  is  so 
scattered  that  one  cannot  stay  long  enough  in  one  place  to  develop, 
or  even  help  in  a  small  way,  promising  men  and  women  for  that  work. 
Only  some  16  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  those  who  come  into  our  church  is  not  much  larger,  although 
many  begin  to  learn  as  soon  as  they  are  converted.  We  lived  in  this 
town  some  months  before  we  could  start  a  Sunday-school.  As  a  rule 
people  at  first  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  coming  to  our  services  in  the 
day  time,  and  our  evenings  are  given  up  to  direct  evangelistic  work. 
We  have  tried  in  different  places  to  start  little  Sunday-schools,  but 
they  have  not  succeeded  on  account  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  people  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  only  available  leaders.  *  *  *  However,  our 
field  is  so  vast  that  traveling  about  three  thousand  miles  a  year  on 
mule  back  I  can’t  cover  it,  and  my  visits  have  to  be  so  far  apart  and 
so  short  that  I  almost  get  discouraged.  We  have  to  spread  ourselves 
out  so  far  that  there  is  not  much  left  of  us  by  the  process.  My 
present  colleague  is  going  across  the  States  of  Coyaz  and  Matto 
Grosso  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  spending  nearly  two  years  on  the 
trip.” 

Another,  who  lives  in  the  same  state  of  Brazil,  but  many  days’  jour¬ 
ney  away  from  the  former,  writes : 

This  is  a  mission  field  principally  developed  in  this  century.  The 
portion  containing  organized  work  has  about  1,500  effective  member¬ 
ship  enrolled  in  seventeen  so-called  churches,  with  ninety  preaching 
stations  scattered  over  an  area  greater  than  California.  In  the  Chris¬ 
tian  homes  the  Sabbath  is  largely  given  to  Bible  study,  and  it  is  a 
principal  week-day  activity  in  many  cases,  but  regular  Sunday-schools 
are  possible  only  in  the  larger  groups,  and  in  these  where  the  presence 
of  day  school  teachers  or  ex-teachers  furnishes  a  leader.  In  eight  of 
the  groups  the  pastor’s  visits  do  not  average  three  per  year,  and  in 
Bible  study  and  teaching  he  is  examiner  and  demonstrator  only.  The 
public  schools  outside  the  capital  are  worthless,  and  the  believers  sup¬ 
port  thirty  day  schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  taught  daily.  When  chib 
dren  can  read  understanding^  we  give  them  a  bound  volume  of  a 
child’s  periodical  which  contains  many  Biblical  search  lessons  as  a 
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reward;  when  one  repeats  the  child’s  catechism  perfectly  he  receives 
a  Bible  with  maps ;  when  one  repeats  a  certain  ten  passages,  chapters 
or  more,  we  give  him  a  hymn-book.  In  20  per  cent,  of  the  member¬ 
ship  I  gave  one  year  thirty  odd  of  the  periodicals  and  Bibles  and 
twenty  hymn-books.  A  considerable  part  of  these  were  in  families 
remote  from  the  schools  or  meeting  place.” 

Where  one  missionary  will  have  a  field  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Texas  it  is  evident  that  there  is  need  for  reinforcement  before  there 
can  be  a  very  extensive  development  of  Sunday-school  work. 


In  General 

The  commission  asked  its  correspondents  the  question,  “Do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  next  ten  years  strategic  for  a  great  Sunday-school  advance 
in  view  of  the  trend  of  sentiment  in  church  and  homes,  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  public  circles?”  Nearly  all  the  replies  urge  the  importance 
of  an  energetic  and  aggressive  development  of  Sunday-school  work 
during  the  coming  decade.  Some  reply  that  the  next  ten  years  con¬ 
stitute  a  problem,  that  they  are  not  strategic,  but  important,  that  the 
longer  the  delay  the  more  difficult  the  work  will  be,  that  any  ten 
years  are  strategic. 

As  to  what  constitutes  the  specially  urgent  needs  in  the  Latin- 
American  fields,  our  correspondents  reply:  “Visits  from  Sunday- 
school  men  of  America;”  “Better  teachers;”  "Church  union;”  “More 
Spanish  literature  and  teacher-training ;”  “More  Spanish  literature  and 
institutes;”  “Better  cooperation  and  better  preparation  of  teachers;” 
“Better  organization,  teaching  and  equipment;”  “Good  secretary  lo¬ 
cated  in  our  midst;”  “A  leader  giving  whole  time;”  “More  literature 
and  a  live  lecturer.” 

The  special  emphasis  in  almost  every  case  is  upon  literature.  One 
missionary  writes : 

“What  we  need  for  our  Sunday-school  is  literature  and  only  litera¬ 
ture.  We  need  a  fourteen  or  more  years’  Sunday-school  course,  more 
or  less  like  the  Blakeslee  lessons  with  helps  on  that  plan  that  can  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  all  our  people.  It  should  cover  the  Bible  four 
times,  for  primaries,  for  children  who  can  read,  for  adolescents,  and 
for  adults.  It  should  call  for  enough  Bible  reading,  study  and  thought 
to  occupy  the  three  higher  groups  five  hours  a  week.  The  helps  need 
not  be  voluminous  but  should  supplement,  connect,  clarify  and  explain 
what  the  pupil  can  get  from  the  text,  context  and  parallel  readings. 
Once  prepared  the  helps  would  do  for  a  generation,  and  the  future 
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would  be  prepared  by  them  to  do  better  for  itself.  We  would  recast 
our  day  school  course  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  Sunday-school 
work.” 

Nearly  all  replies  indicate  that  their  writers  think  that  conventions, 
institutes,  model  Sunday-schools  and  class  sessions,  but  especially  im¬ 
proved  and  more  ample  literature,  are  the  great  needs,  with  occasional 
visits  from  well-trained,  practical,  spiritual  Sunday-school  men. 

Mr.  Penzotti,  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  who  travels 
over  a  good  part  of  the  continent,  writes  of  the  pitiable  inadequacy 
of  the  Sunday-school  development  in  some  fields  and  of  the  special 
needs  which  he  finds  throughout  the  countries  over  which  he  jour¬ 
neys  : 

“In  Paraguay  we  can  say  that  practically  there  is  almost  nothing 
because  of  the  frequent  revolutions.  I  was  there  a  short  time  ago 
and  found  four  Sunday-schools  with  about  180  children  with  eight 
teachers  and  pastors.  In  Bolivia  we  have  eight  Sunday-schools  with 
440  scholars,  70  per  cent,  are  children  and  30  per  cent,  grown-ups,  with 
twenty  teachers  and  pastors.  Ecuador  has  seven  Sunday-schools  with 
170  scholars,  65  per  cent,  are  children  and  35  per  cent,  grown-ups,  with 
fifteen  teachers  and  pastors.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  an  excellent  means  to  prepare  and  educate  the  children 
and  often  they  are  the  messengers  to  interest  parents  and  to  bring 
them,  with  the  result  that  they  are  often  converted.  We  are  in  great 
need  of  a  paper  in  Spanish  with  illustrations,  anecdotes  and  with  good 
explanations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Collections  are  generally  taken 
up  in  all  Sunday-schools,  and  doubtless  if  we  had  a  good,  attractive 
paper,  with  good  material,  it  would  be  easy  to  pay  for  it.  Practically 
the  Sunday-schools  in  all  these  countries  are  mission  Sunday-schools 
and  do  not  own  buildings  and  are  very  poor  in  proper  literature." 

A  missionary  from  Brazil  writes: 

“There  ought  to  be  somewhere  in  some  language  a  Sunday-school 
manual,  with  plain  instructions  for  organizing  and  carrying  on  a  Sun¬ 
day-school,  with  hints  on  teaching,  etc.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
work,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  here  in  Brazil, 
at  least,  as  commentaries  on  the  lessons.” 

Another  in  Colombia  writes:  “Can’t  the  World’s  Association  use  its 
influence  in  getting  Mexico  to  get  out  its  lesson  helps  way  in  advance 
that  we  may  study  the  International  lessons  on  time.” 

On  the  question  of  the  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school  with  work  for  young  people,  our  correspondents  express  a 
variety  of  opinions  as  follows:  “Young  people  to  provide  teachers;” 
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“Sunday-school  and  Epworth  League  unite  in  conventions;”  “Very  lit¬ 
tle  except  in  annual  conventions “In  annual  conventions Sunday- 
school  is  more  important  than  the  other “By  aligning  future  workers 
for  both;”  “In  convention  work;”  “The  Y.  P.  S.  is  doomed  if  the 
modern  Sunday-school  plans  are  carried  out ;”  “Members  should  at¬ 
tend  and  help;”  “Correlation  impracticable;”  “We  hold  conventions 
together,  but  work  through  separate  organizations ;”  "Don’t  tie  any 
weights  to  the  Sunday-schools;”  “Union  should  be  much  closer;” 
“Material  for  Y.  P.  S.  comes  in  great  degree  from  Sunday-school;” 
“Has  a  place  all  its  own,  better  not  try  to  correlate  it ;”  “All  church 
work  ought  to  be  correlated,  not  combined ;”  “Here  about  the  same 
thing,  we  need  more  distinction ;”  “Should  be  united  when  such  exist ;” 
“Very  intimately  and  successfully,  we  have  about  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  our  mission;”  “Would  work  well,  I  think.” 

Lastly,  we  inquired,  How,  in  the  judgment  of  our  correspondents, 
the  World’s  Sunday-school  Association  could  be  of  assistance  in  fur¬ 
thering  a  large  advance  in  the  Sunday-school  work  in  Latin- America? 
The  following  are  some  of  the  replies:  “By  sending  a  secretary  and 
finding  out  conditions;”  “Possibly  by  calling  together  those  interested 
in  a  Central  American  convention;”  “By  showing  the  greatness  of  the 
movement;”  “By  providing  a  general  Sunday-school  paper  with  good 
reading  matter  for  young  people;”  “By  a  broader  international  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  by  attending  and  helping  local  work  when  members  of  old 
countries  go  to  non-Christian  countries;”  “By  teaching  the  unity  of 
Sunday-school  interests;”  “By  giving  more  literature  in  Spanish,  tell¬ 
ing  about  the  work  of  the  world-wide  Sunday-school  movement;” 
“Field  work  and  literature;”  “By  providing  funds  and  securing  a 
secretary  who  knows  the  Spanish  language  and  the  conditions,  re¬ 
ligious  and  social;”  “By  giving  us  at  least  part  of  the  time  of  an 
experienced  secretary  who  knows  Spanish  and  Spanish  people;”  “By 
giving  us  information  as  to  successful  working  methods  and  how  we 
may  hope  to  overcome  our  peculiar  difficulty;”  “Our  field  would  be 
better  served  by  having  less  of  the  Old  Testament  study  and  much 
more  of  the  New,  but  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  changed  until  a 
different  plan  is  made  for  all  Spanish  countries;”  “Print  us  some 
tracts  on  Sunday-school  work;”  “By  sending  a  man  who  is  well  up 
in  the  best  Sunday-school  methods  and  is  accustomed  to  addressing 
children,  who  will  spend  a  week  or  so  at  each  center  giving  practical 
demonstrations  to  missionaries  and  teachers;”  “Through  aiding  in  pro¬ 
viding  literature,  teacher-training  and  leaders ;”  “By  constantly  stirring 
us  up,  who  in  the  multiplicity  of  labors  abundant  sometimes  lose  sight 
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of  the  great  advantage  of  Sunday-school  work;”  “By  awakening  inter¬ 
est,  making  known  the  great  opportunity  here  and  helping  to  secure 
iterature,  further  a  special  field  secretary  for  South  America;”  “The 
very  fact  that  we  are  in  union  will  stir  us  up,  we  have  been  hitherto 
left  out-of-doors,  we  need  to  be  awakened  and  incited;”  "By  awaken¬ 
ing  interest  at  home  in  Latin-America 

The  traveling  secretary,”  “Promote  the  appointment  of  a  field  Sun¬ 
day-school  missionary  or  missionaries  (interdenominational)  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  support  for  ten  years.  Provide  for  publication  of  graded 
Sunday-school  lessons  and  aid  periodical  Sunday-school  issues.  Co¬ 
ordinate  and  inspire  Sunday-school  workers  and  work.”  “By  offering 
a  basis  of  union  for  cooperation  which  should  result  in  great  stim¬ 
ulus.”  “By  preparing  us  an  adequate  literature.”  “Give  us  more  spe¬ 
cialists  and  literature.”  “By  sustaining  a  secretary  to  work  in  the 
language  of  the  people.” 

There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  field  calls  as  yet  for  a 
Sunday-school  secretary,  but  who  believe  that  the  great  need  is  for  a 
steady  development  of  local  schools,  for  the  creation  of  more  of  the 
units  which  can  later  be  wrought  together  into  a  great  organized  whole. 

Bishop  Stuntz,  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Latin-America,  than 
whom  no  one  is  carrying  more  earnestly  the  religious  needs  of  Latin- 
America  upon  his  heart,  writes: 

Li  my  opinion  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Sunday-school  secretary  for  Spanish-speaking  South  America  We 
(*.  M.  E.  Church)  have  the  largest  body  of  Sunday-school  pupils 
of  any  board  at  work  in  this  field,  and  yet  the  total  is  less  than  the 
number  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  our  own  denomination  in  the  one 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  expend  four  or  five  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  support  a  general  secretary  to  look  after  a  work  which 
is  so  small.  Let  us  have  that  help  to  create  literature  so  sorely  needed. 

In  five  or  ten  years  we  may  come  to  the  point  where  large  aid  could 
be  rendered  to  the  cause  by  the  services  of  such  a  worker.  Even 
then  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  be  the  case.  I  am  full  of  hope  for  the 
work,  but  it  must  be  greatly  developed  from  within  and  without  the 
distractions  of  a  ‘movement’  for  another  decade  if  we  would  have  it 
come  to  its  best.” 

Another,  a  missionary  living  in  the  State  of  Minas,  Brazil  writes 
of  the  need  of  evangelical  day  schools  before  the  best  Sunday-school 
work  can  be  done : 

Scattered  populations,  corruption  and  superstition  as  practiced  and 
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taught  by  Rome,  resulting  in  a  wave  of  indifference,  materialism  and 
spiritualism  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  better  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  ignorance  and  superstition  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes, 
do  not  favor  the  rapid  growth  of  Sunday-school  work  in  this  section 
of  Brazil.  The  principal  hope  is,  I  believe,  in  evangelical  schools ; 
there  pupils  are  taught  the  Bible  without  interference  from  without; 
attendance  at  church  and  Sunday-school  is  required  and  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies  are  maintained.  By  this  gradual  method  public  opinion 
will,  in  time,  recognize  the  claims  of  true  religion  and  moral  worth. 
Then  we  may  hope  for  big  things  in  Sunday-school  extension,  for  by 
that  time  we  will  have  more  railroads,  more  villages  and  towns  and 
better  facilities  in  every  way.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  large  and  increasing  body  of  for¬ 
eign  immigrants  in  Latin-America.  It  needs  to  be  remembered  that 
many  of  these  come  from  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Bickerstaph  writes  of  the  challenge  which  the  large  German 
Lutheran  population  in  Southern  Brazil  presents  to  the  Zurich  Con¬ 
vention  at  the  same  time  that  he  refers  to  what  are  evidently  the 
central  problems  of  Sunday-school  work  in  Latin-America,  namely, 
literature  and  competent  teachers : 

“The  more  I  study  the  literature  sent  me  by  the  World’s  Sunday- 
school  Association  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  great  opportunities 
here  in  Brazil.  Now  that  we  are  preparing  for  Christmas  I  find  that 
we  have  nearly  100  names  on  the  Sunday-school  roll,  while  the  usual 
attendance  is  from  35  to  45.  There  are  20,000  intelligent  Protestants 
(Lutherans  and  United)  in  Parana  and  Santa  Catharina  without  a 
Sunday-school.  I  think  that  is  a  challenge  to  the  Zurich  convention. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  these  Germans ;  they  would  be  a  mighty 
help  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Brazilians  if  they  were  instructed  in 
the  Bible  and  imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit.  Would  it  be  at  all 
possible  to  get  money  somewhere  to  send  a  Lutheran  pastor  to  Zurich  ? 
If  we  could  get  him  enthused  he  might,  on  his  return,  travel  about 
the  two  States  and  found  Sunday-schools.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  likely  to  arouse  the  Brazilian  German  Church;  and  if  it  was 
once  aroused  it  would  give  a  different  color  to  Protestantism  as  un¬ 
derstood  here.  It  would  greatly  stimulate  our  own  church.  Catechism 
and  Bible  history  are  taught  in  the  German  schools,  nearly  all  the 
pastors  being  teachers,  and  there  are  also  special  confirmation  classes. 
But  all  this  is  looked  upon  as  something  pertaining  to  the  school,  and 
to  school  days,  and  I  think  very  few  German  Brazilians  study  the 
Bible  at  all  after  confirmation. 
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literature  °Ur  Sunday-schools  are  more  workers  and  more 

erature.  We  ought  to  have  weekly  illustrated  papers  with  attractive 
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attitude.  El  Chileno,  a  clerical  paper  much  read  by  the  laboring  class 
in  Chile,  and  El  M er curio,  the  leading  Chilean  newspaper,  now  print 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  daily  with  Roman  Catholic  notes  upon  them. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Brazil  has  also  modified  its  position 
to  meet  the  situation  created  by  the  Protestant  circulation  of  a  book 
approved  by  the  church  and  yet  forbidden  by  it. 

Mr.  Tucker,  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Brazil, 
wrote  in  1908: 

In  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  Brazil  we  had  to  face  constantly 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  positively  prohibited  the  people  from 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  threatened  with  excommunication  any  who 
dared  to  do  so.  Even  the  priests  in  former  years  had  to  ask  for  a 
special  dispensation  if  they  wished  to  read  and  study  the  Bible  for  a 
time.  I  have  visited  many  priests  who  did  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  few  that  do  exist  are  in  Latin. 

“We  have  before  reported  that  the  first  Catholic  Congress,  which 
met  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Bahia,  discussed  the  question  as 
to  what  should  be  done,  seeing  that  their  prohibitions,  excommunica¬ 
tions,  persecutions  and  Bible-burnings,  had  not  availed  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  Protestant  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  all  the  time 
increasing.  The  Franciscan  monks  were  authorized  to  revise  and 
print  the  Figueredo  translation  of  the  four  Gospels.  *  *  *  Later 
appeared  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
cultured  priests  in  Brazil.  *  *  * 

“Early  in  the  present  year  a  priest  of  the  Mission  in  the  College  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  completed  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  four  Gospels  from  the  Vulgate.  These  he  has  printed  and 
placed  on  sale,  together  with  Sarmento’s  translation  of  Carriere’s 
French  paraphrase  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.” 

The  Archbishop  of  Rio,  who  is  now  a  Cardinal,  the  first  in  South 
America,  writes  a  preface  commending  this  work.  But  in  spite  of 
these  facts,  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  is  still  discouraged  or  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  South  American  system  and  no  effort  is  made  in  Brazil 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  act  upon  the  commendation  of  the 
Cardinal. 

The  Council  of  Latin-American  bishops  in  Rome  in  1899  particularly 
condemned  the  Protestant  vernacular  version  of  the  Bible,  published, 
by  the  Bible  societies.  The  Archbishop  of  Bogota  in  his  circular 
issued  in  1909,  already  quoted,  declared  that  all  who  received  or  had 
in  their  possession  “Bibles  or  books  of  whatever  kind  which  are  sold 
or  distributed  by  Protestant  missionaries  or  their  agents  or  by  other 
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booksellers  are  absolutely  obliged  to  deliver  such  books  to  their  parish 
priest  or  to  surrender  them  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric.”  His  people  could  not  retain  copies  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  versions  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  often  distributed  by 
the  missionaries.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  priest  in  the  church  on 
a  main  plaza  in  Chile,  where  the  great  markets  are  held,  boasted 
openly  in  church  of  having  burned  seven  Bibles. 

The  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  South  America  is  still  dependent 
upon  the  Bible  societies  and  the  Protestant  missionaries.  If  it  were 
not  for  them,  the  people  of  South  America  would  to-day  be  without 
the  Bible. 

It  is  the  supreme  mission  of  the  Sunday-school  to  spread  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  life-giving  book  among  the  70,000,000  peoples  of  Latin- 
Amenca,  whose  needs  the  English  Bishop  of  Argentina  has  set  forth 
in  appealing  words  : 

The  needs  of  South  America,  how  great  and  pathetic  they  are! 
The  world’s  empty  continent— the  hope  of  the  future— the  home  to 
be  of  millions  of  Europeans,  who  are  already  beginning  to  flow  there 
in  a  steady  stream  it  is  without  true  religion,  and  does  not  realize  its 
danger!  The  form  of  the  faith  prevalent  is  the  weakest  and  most 
corrupt  known,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  rising  young 
nationalities  of  the  Continent  can  long  be  content  with  it.  Indeed 
they  are  not  content  with  it  now.  Yet  a  faith  they  must  have.  What 
hope  is  there  for  Argentina,  for  example,  that  Spanish-speaking  United 
States  of  the  future,  without  true  religion?  Of  what  use  are  vast 
material  resources,  rapid  development,  wealth,  knowledge,  power,  with¬ 
out  that?  Surely  God  has  a  place  in  the  world  for  these  brilliant 
Southern  races.  They  are  still  full  of  vitality.  We  have  no  right  to 
speak  of  them  as  effete  and  played  out,  especially  when  we  know  the 
marvelous  recuperative  power  of  the  human  race.  Well,  where  should 
this  place  of  development  be  but  in  the  free  air  and  temperate  climate 
and  wide  spaces  of  the  new  world,  far  from  the  social  tyrannies  and 
religious  superstitions  which  have  hitherto  retarded  their  proper 
growth?  It  is  nothing  less  than  axiomatic  that  South  America  needs 
true  religion,  if  its  future  history  is  not  to  be  a  disappointment  and 
its  development  a  failure. 

“South  America  needs  what  Christian  England,  if  the  Church  were 
but  moved  with  more  faith  and  love,  could  easily  give,  true  religion, 
viz.,  Reformed,  Scriptural,  Apostolic  Christianity.  Our  own  people 
need  it,  that  they  may  be  saved  from  only  too  possible  degradation. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese-speaking  people  need  it,  that  they  may 
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develop  into  the  strong  free  nations  they  desire  to  be.  The  aboriginal 
races  of  Indians  need  it,  that  they  may  be  saved  from  extinction  and 
find  their  place,  too,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

Findings  of  the  Commission 

1.  We  find  that  there  is  need  of  a  careful  and  continued  study  of 
the  Latin-American  field,  and  of  the  necessities  and  opportunities 
which  it  presents  for  the  development  of  Sunday-school  work.  The 
World’s  Sunday-school  Association  should  conduct  such  a  careful  and 
continuous  study  of  the  field. 

2.  We  find  that  the  missionaries  and  Sunday-school  workers  in  this 
field  are  anxious  for  assistance  and  helpful  suggestion.  The  Sunday- 
school  work  in  many  sections  is  so  undeveloped  as  yet  and  the  evan¬ 
gelical  churches  so  few  in  number  as  compared  with  other  fields  that 
the  primary  need  is  not  so  much  for  national  or  continental  organiza¬ 
tion  and  supervision  as  for  steady  local  missionary  work,  but  with  an 
ever  increasing  emphasis  on  thorough  and  practical  methods  applied 
to  religious  education  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  commission  would 
also  recommend  the  development  of  local  organizations  for  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  Sunday-school  work  in  those  centers  or  countries 
where  evangelical  work  is  sufficiently  well  established  to  indicate  the 
need  of  organization  and  to  insure  beneficial  results  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  progressive  measures.  Churches  and  church  members 
are  the  great  need  and  our  great  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
strengthen  the  missionary  agencies  at  work  in  Latin-America  that 
strong  evangelical  churches  may  be  built  up  all  over  the  continent. 

3.  We  find  that  perhaps  the  greatest  need  next  to  the  need  of  more 
churches  and  evangelical  believers  competent  to  teach  Sunday-schools 
is  the  need  of  suitable  literature  in  the  way  of  lesson  helps,  period¬ 
icals,  and  evangelical  books. 

4.  We  find  a  great  desire  and  a  great  need  for  cooperation.  In 
the  Sunday-school  field  this  desire  and  need  relate  chiefly  to  the 
provision  of  suitable  Sunday-school  literature,  although  in  some  parts 
of  the  field  there  is  need  also  of  cooperation  in  institutes  and  confer¬ 
ences.  The  World’s  Sunday-school  Association  and  the  missionary 
boards  at  work  in  Latin-America  should  confer  as  to  practicable 
measures  for  providing  cooperatively  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  the 
literature  so  urgently  required. 

5.  There  is  no  greater  missionary  agency  in  Latin-America  than 
the  Bible,  and  no  greater  need  than  the  circulation  and  study  of  it. 
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We  should  give  our  help  to  all  the  agencies  which  are  promoting  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  Latin-America. 

6.  We  find  a  deep  desire  throughout  all  the  Latin- American  lands 
for  a  larger  measure  of  intelligence  and  interest  in  their  work  on  the 
part  of  the  home  church.  In  Sunday-school  gatherings  and  literature 
at  home,  and  in  church  papers  and  missionary  publications  of  the 
home  churches  we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  secure  a  larger 
presentation  of  the  religious  needs  of  Latin-America  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  which  will 
bring  to  the  people  of  these  great  countries  the  blessings  which  those 
nations  enjoy  which  possess  an  open  Bible,  and  build  their  public 
education  and  their  national  life  on  its  precepts. 
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The  Missionary  Under  Fire 

FT  ^^i/ran  .ent*re  year  tlle  missionaries  of  the  Board  in 
Mexico  have  been  under  fire.  This  is  true  in  a 
figurative  sense,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  literal  sense 
Two  of  the  missionaries  at  Zitacuaro  were  there  when 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  and  the  missionaries 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  combatants  and  were 
forced  to  pay  indemnity  to  the  invaders.  We  would 
call  special  attention  to  the  account  given  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  of  All  the  World  of  a  visit  to  the  rebel  camp 
by  one  of  the  missionaries  in  order  to  rescue  an  elder 
of  the  church  who  had  been  captured,  and  for  whose 
lelease  the  captors  demanded  a  large  ransom. 

The  church  at  home  should  realize  the  strain  and 
stress  under  which  the  missionaries  have  labored  and 
the  splendid  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  exhibited. 

A  resident  of  Mexico  City  during  the  past  year,  and 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  leading  men  in  the 
city,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  situation  : 


Ndvember,  1913. 

Well,  one  more  crisis  has  passed,  and  we  are  still 
on  our  legs.  The  rumors  and  movements  from  the 
Ioth,  t0  Te  Uth  inst.  came  nearer  scaring  me  than 
anything  has  yet.  On  Sunday  I  was  pretty  nearly  sure 
that  I  should  send  my  family  to  Vera  Cruz  on  Monday 


night,  and  to  Florida  by  the  first  Ward  liner  I  could 
get  space  in,  but  I  decided  to  go  to  headquarters  first, 
and  was  told  at  the  embassy  that  while  the  situation 
as  a  whole  did  not  look  well  there  was  no  need  of  pre¬ 
cipitate  action.  So  I  didn’t.  Of  course  I  am  now  very 
glad.  Sending  out  the  family  and  living  in  two  places 
at  once  is  a  very  expensive  business. 

My  wife  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  from  New  York  just 
as  things  began  to  look  squally  again.  The  day  that 
she  should  have  reached  port  (the  Seguranca  was  a 
day  late)  the  Rhode  Island  moved  from  outside  the 
harbor  in  and  moored  stem  and  stern  between  San 
Juan  de  Ulua  and  the  terminal  wharf.  Her  position 
practically  took  Vera  Cruz  and  the  head  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  It  was  a  heart-in-the-mouth  moment  when  she 
came  slowly  gliding  in,  in  the  most  absolute  silence, 
but  with  the  broadside  guns  swinging  to  cover  various 
important  points  as  her  position  changed.  The  crowd 
that  watched  was  as  silent  as  death,  but  you  could  feel 
the  tension,  even  if  you  were  an  unsensitive  Saxon. 

We  had  a  fine  bunch  of  rumors  that  night  in  Vera 
Cruz,  you  may  believe.  Mr.  Lind  had  just  gone  to 
Mexico,  and  most  of  the  people  staying  near  the  ships 
to  avoid  trouble  were,  naturally,  full  of  alarming  in¬ 
ferences  as  to  what  it  all  meant.  Some  people  who 
came  in  with1  my  wife  haven’t  got  up  to  the  city  yet. 
We  came  up  at  once,  but  late  in  the  week  the  rumors 
became  so  insistent,  and  so  indefinite,  and  people  who 
had  insiders  at  Washington  or  at  Vera  Cruz  primed  to 
fire  telegrams  at  them  when  the  moment  of  inter¬ 
vention  was  at  hand  got  so  many  that  I  thought 
something  might  really  be  coming.  There  was  a  big 
rush  to  Vera  Cruz  from  Thursday,  the  14th,  to  Mon¬ 
day,  the  17th.  Even  some  of  the  high-fire-test  people 
sent  their  families  out.  This  last  scare  cut  our  congre- 
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Ration  just  about  25  per  cent.  Now  the  tide  is  this 
way  again,  very  strong.  Vera  Cruz  is  hot  and  ex¬ 
pensive  and  uncomfortable,  and  people  are  coming 
back  so  fast  the  Pullmans  can’t  accommodate  them 
I  await  the  effect  of  this  on  our  church.  In  every  such 
movement  hitherto  there  has  been  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  permanent  loss. 

Our  average  now  in  church  is  about  half  what  it 
was  at  our  very  best,  in  late  January  and  early  Febru- 
ary,  1912,  before  Orozco  rebelled  against  the  Madero 
government. 

The  colony  is  very  much  decreased.  The  same  sort 
of  people  that  estimated  8,000  Americans  when  I  came 
here  are  saying,  “only  300  Americans  left  in  the  city,” 
but  I  m  convinced  both  these  estimates  are  wrong. 
There  never  were  8,000,  and  there  are  still  a  lot  more 
than  300.  I  think  there  are  probably  at  least  200  men, 
if  not  300,  besides  women  and  children. 

The  spirit  of  our  people  continues  splendid.  They 
certainly  are  a  fine  lot  to  be  with.  By  the  way,  our 
Presbyterian  missionaries  have  stood  the  stick-test  bet¬ 
ter  than  anybody  else.  Not  one  of  our  men  has  gone. 

The  situation  of  the  government  here  is  curious. 
It  is  announcing  complete  conquest  of  the  rebels  by 
January  1,  1914,  and  I  declare  I  don’t  see  how  it  can 
live  till  then.  We  average  at  least  one  cabinet  change 
a  week.  I  was  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  having  secured  a  pass  through  a  Scotch¬ 
man  in  the  congregation  who  has  dealings  with  the 
War  Department.  It  would  have  been  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  scene  if  one  had  known  nothing  more  than  one 
saw.  The  deputies  are  a  better  looking  lot,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  last.  They  were  selected,  not  elected, 
and  have  many  military  men,  colonels  and  generals! 
among  them.  They  and  the  galleries  cheered  General 
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Huerta  tremendously  when  he  entered.  All  the  dip¬ 
lomats,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  present  except  from  our 
embassy.  If  one  hadn't  known  that  both  the  floor  and 
the  galleries  held  no  one  except  selected  friends  of  the 
administration  (except  in  the  case  of  a  few  foreigners 
like  myself)  and  that  the  crowd  in  the  street  had  been 
ominously  silent  as  the  president  passed  between  un¬ 
broken  lines  of  troops  to  the  chamber,  one  might  have 
thought  he  was  a  tremendously  popular  man.  He  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  of  strong  will,  great  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character,  great  personal  courage  and 
great  persistence.  These  facts  should  not  be  ovei- 
looked  because  he  disregards,  abrogates  and  violates 
the  law,  has  men  put  to  death  without  trial,  imprisons 
deputies  and  generally  acts  like  a  medieval  sultan. 
He  is  not  good,  but  he  emphatically  is  not  weak. 

He  is  well  hated,  of  course,  by  many  Mexicans. 
The  “leva,”  or  forced  levy  for  the  army,  is  being 
pushed  fiercely,  not  by  conscription,  draft,  or  any  open 
method,  but  by  simply  gathering  up  groups  of  men 
on  any  or  no  pretext  and  putting  them  into  the  army. 
Work  and  money  are  terribly  hard  to  get  and  food 
prices  are  high.  A  new  tax  goes  into  effect  eveiy 
few  weeks.  The  poor  people,  the  masses,  are  very 
bitter.  Were  they  not  so  cowed  by  generations  of 
oppression  and  by  the  fearful  slaughter  made  among 
them  last  February  I  should  expect  a  rising.  I  could 
give  lots  of  “leva”  stories  which  would  be  funny  if 
they  were  not  so  sad. 

Well,  as  I  said  at  first,  we  are  still  on  our  legs.  We 
are  still,  by  what  seems  a  special  Providence,  even  on 
our  financial  legs,  though  I  don’t  know  how  long  we 
can  continue  to  be.  We  are  well  and  happy,  thank 
God. 
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Home  of  a  Teacher  in  Mexico  City  Girls’  School. 


Later — The  people  are  very  happy  over  the  way  the 
church  has  kept  its  feet,  and  we  are  getting,  I  find,  a 
reputation  for  it.  This  will  help  us  if  things  are  ever 
peaceful  in  the  “Republic”  again.  The  immediate 
crisis  here  at  present  is  neither  military  nor  political, 
but  financial.  That  which  we  have  all  felt  threatening 
ever  since  I  came  seems  to  be  actually  upon  us.  As 
you  probably  know,  Gen.  Huerta,  on  December  21. 
decreed  a  period  of  ten  days  in  which  the  banks  need 
meet  no  obligations ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  he 
extended  it  fifteen  days  further.  Most  of  the  banks 
have  taken  no  advantage  of  this,  but  one  of  the  two 
biggest,  that  of  Londres  y  Mexico,  has  allowed  depos¬ 
itors  to  draw  only  $200  a  day,  and  changed  this  last 
Monday  to  $200  a  week.  To-day  the  President  de¬ 
clared  all  bills  legal  tender.  Silver  is  disappearing 
from  circulation  very  rapidly,  going  out  of  the  country 
and  into  the  family  mattress.  Mexican  gold  never  was 
circulated  much,  but  it  is  now  being  bought  up  at  a 
premium  of  about  12  per  cent,  less  for  speculation  than 
as  preparation  for  the  evil  day.  I  shall  probably  try 
to  get  some  myself.  The  banks  are  refusing  to  accept 
checks  on  each  other  except  for  collection.  The  lack 
of  confidence  is  complete  and  universal,  and  we  all 
feel  that  there  is  much  worse  before  us.  The  lack  of 
small  money  of  all  kinds  is  very  much  felt  indeed.  It 
is  hard  to  shop,  on  account  of  the  reluctance  or  refusal 
to  give  change,  which  is,  of  course,  greatly  curtailing 
the  amount  of  business  done.  Curiously  enough,  what 
I  believe  we  are  learning  from  this  is,  not  to  worry. 
In  every  phase  of  life  here  at  present  we  can  see  only 
just  ahead,  and  must  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  And 
our  faith  is  in  the  unknown  future,  humanly  speak¬ 
ing.  No  one  I  know  whose  opinion  is  worth  consider¬ 
ing  sees  the  faintest  ray  of  light.  There  is  nothing 
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on  the  horizon  whose  approach  or  arrival  would  bene¬ 
fit  us ;  no  break  in  the  clouds,  no  star  in  our  night. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Gen.  Huerta’s  government  can 
overcome  the  Carrancistas  to  the  point  of  suppressing 
them.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  they  can  upset  him. 
If  he  falls  it  will  be  the  lack  of  credit,  caused  by 
non-recognition,  that  does  it.  But  if  he  falls,  it  will 
be  after  him  the  deluge”.  Carranza  has  absolutely 
demonstrated  an  inability  to  control  his  lieutenants 
and  minor  leaders,  conspicuously  Villa;  and  these  latter 
have  demonstrated  that  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
international  obligations,  meuni  et  tuurn,  truth  and 
falsehood,  authority  and  responsibility,  the  value  of 
human  life  and  of  the  spoken  or  written  word  are 
simply,  as  one  might  expect,  those  of  the  ordinary  low- 
class,  illiterate  or  nearly  so,  Mexican  laborer,  suddenly 
become  a  “general”  by  virtue  of  a  little  more  than  the 
average  energy  and  intelligence.  What  we  can  expect 
from  them  let  Chihuahua,  Durango  and  Torreon 
testify. 


The  Mexican  Christian  Under  Fire 

I  '  TE  native  pastor  in  charge  of  the  work  at  Gomez 
Palacio  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  when  the 
kederals  took  possession.  His  wife,  writing  to  one 
oftfie  missionaries  under  date  of  Feb.  13th,  1914,  says: 

“I  want  to  write  you  although  it  may  be  but  a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  well  in  spite  of  so 
many  interruptions.  My  husband  is  not  here  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  and  he  left  in  the  direction 
of  Durango.  The  church  is  getting  along  well.  We 
have  meetings  Sundays  in  the  mornings,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  go  to  Lerdo.  We  have  another  meeting  here 
on  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon.  We  do  not  meet  at 


night,  as  the  stores  close  very  early  and  there  are  no 
people  on  the  streets ;  we  are  afraid  to  go  out.  Only 
the  government  officials  and  employees  go  out.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  the  meeting — there 
are  no  men,  about  all  have  left,  but  we  women  are 
holding  firm  our  banner  and  we  are  close  to  God.  Our 
meetings  are  very  spiritual.” 

Another  native  helper,  in  Torreon,  writes”,  says  the 
missionary,  “that  a  number  of  his  people  have  left. 
He  is  holding  his  work  together  with  those  who  remain 
though  he  is  almost  single-handed.  He  is  now  in  a 
very  difficult  situation,  as  his  wife  is  threatened  with 
tuberculosis  and  he  must  get  her  to  a  climate  more 
propitious  than  Torreon.” 

From  San  Pedro  in  the  same  district,  a  student 
writes  :  ‘Self-support  has  been  better :  during  the  last 
three  months  it  was  $20  a  month.  The  past  year  we 
made  the  following  improvements :  Painted  the 
benches,  installed  electric  light,  painted  inside  and  out 
the  chapel,  as  well  as  making  some  small  repairs  on 
the  pastor’s  residence.’  This  student  is  to  return  to 
the  Seminary  at  Coyoacan  and  the  church  is  offering 
$25  a  month  for  self-support  so  that  a  pastor  be  sent 
to  them.” 

The  pastor  at  Fresnillo  recently  lost  his  wife.  Some 
days  after  his  wife  s  mother  died.  He  says  regarding 
the  funeral : 

“We  had  arranged  the  service  for  3  130  P.  M.,  but 
a  little  after  12,  there  was  great  alarm  throughout  the 
city  as  the  revolutionists  were  approaching.  '  This  de¬ 
termined  me  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  funeral  service 
and  to  take  the  body  right  away  to  the  grave  yard.  We 
were  just  ready  to  start  when  there  was  cannon  fire 
from  the  outpost  of  the  city  guard  right  near  the  grave 
yard  and  we  had  to  wait,  thinking  that  the  fight  would 
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go  on.  But  fortunately  the  revolutionists  retired,  and 
we  could  go  out  and  take  the  body  to  the  grave  yard 
at  top  speed,  as  we  did  not  know  what  minute  the 
revolutionists  would  return  and  make  a  formal  attack. 
We  burned  her  and  ran  back  to  the  house.” 

snienf  ^me  PaS,t01',  WfiteS:  “The  brethren  h^e  in 
spite  of  the  very  bad  situation  have  not  failed  to  give 

me  what  they  have  promised  for  self-support.  As  the 
Mission  only  increased  my  salary  $2.50  the  brethren 
here  increased  the  other  $2.50”  uretmen 

A  native  pastor  sends  the  following  comments  on  the 
work  in  1 orreon  : 

“With  the  exception  of  one  Thursday  and  one  Sun- 

alWh^T8'  lhC  Ten  DayS’  BattIes’  1  have  celebrated 
all  tne  church  services;  and  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
stant  alarms  and  the  calamities  that  some  of  the 
brethren  have  suffered  who  live  in  the  danger  zone 
we  have  had  good  attendance  on  the  services  f  another 
disadvantage  we  had  to  contend  with  was  the  fact  that 
we  were  without  street  cars  for  more  than  a  month. 

uring  all  this  time  I  have  preached  sermons  on  faith¬ 
ful  trust  in  our  gracious  heavenly  Father.  From  the 
as  ln.  “X  P^oral  visits  I  have  encour- 
tbP  / in  bf?huen  Wlth  ,the  Promises  of  the  Bible.  With 
hn  nb  B  ?  G?d  eve[ythlng  has  contributed  to  sustain 
le  church  as  formerly  and  to  give  to  it  the  same  fervor 
and  enthusiasm.  Thanks  be  to  God  1 
“Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  work  and  the  increase 
m  the  cost  of  necessary  articles,  the  church  members 

tblVn%glVen  °  the  suPP°rt  of  the  church,  although  less 
han  formerly,  owing  to  the  actual  conditions,  and  yet 
it  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  my  salary  as  well  as  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  church. 

‘Knowing  as  you  do  my  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  young  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  what  I  am 
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about  to  write.  A  few  months  ago  I  went  to  visit  three 
young  men,  members  of  the  church,  in  the  place  where 
they  worked.  I  saw  that  it  was  not  a  suitable  place 
for  them,  and  so  at  the  first  opportunity  I  told  them 
it  was  not  good  for  them  to  work  there,  as  it  would 
have  a  bad  influence  upon  them  spiritually.  As  they 
told  me  they  could  not  take  my  advice  because  they 
knew  no  other  way  of  making  a  living,  I  resolved  to 
form  a  class  for  them  to  give  them  a  business  training; 
having  the  class  meet  from  6  to  7  in  the  morning,  and 
without  any  cost  to  them.  Very  soon  this  became 
known  and  new  young  men  joined  until  today  there 
are  48  on  the  list.  Among  these  pupils  I  have  Presby¬ 
terians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents  and  Roman 
Catholics.  I  have  formed  four  courses  and  now 
have  helping  me  three  young  men,  the  ones  with 
whom  I  started.  They  receive  no  remuneration,  be¬ 
cause  we  must  all  comply  with  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
‘Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.’  Although  a 
number  of  them  live  in  the  center  of  town  they  have 
attended  with  great  regularity  and  with  much  profit. 
God  is  blessing  us  richly  in  these  classes,  first  because 
some  of  the  young  men  and  women  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  church  now  are  attending  our  services,  and  also 
for  that  which  I  will  tell  you  right  now. 

Some  time  ago  while  talking  with  a  rich  man  about 
these  classes  and  my  interest  in  teaching  the  young 
people  and  children,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  became 
interested  to  such  an  extent  that  he  offered  to  give 
half  a  block  of  land  to  build  a  school  for  girls.  As 
this  was  no  small  offer  and  as  I  wished  to  arrange 
for  it  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner  I  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  transfer  of  the 
property  and  to  collect  the  necessary  funds.  Another 
man  is  anxious  for  us  to  start  at  his  country  place  an 
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industrial  school  for  boys.  I  believe  that  God  will 
help  us  in  this  important  and  necessary  work,  and  that 
the  mission  may  also  aid'  us. 

“I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  state  of  affairs 
in  this  country  and  have  been  convinced  of  our  duty 
as  Christians  to  prepare  the  next  generation  with  a 
lasting  knowledge  based  upon  the  fear  of  God,  for  the 
results  of  the  clerical  schools  are  proving  fatal.  God 
will  bless  us  in  this  work  which  will  redound  to  the 
glory  of  His  holy  cause  and  the  glory  and  honor  of 
His  holy  name.” 

In  commenting  on  the  situation  the  missionary  adds  : 

There  has  been  much  excitement  here  in  Mexico 
City  over  the  killing  of  Mr.  Benton  in  Cuidad  Juarez. 
Naturally  the  papers  here  would  make  much  of  it,  as 
it  disci  edits  the  revolution.  There  are  crimes  on  all 
sides  and  the  people  are  suffering  the  oppression  of 
this  government  as  few  realize.  The  seizing  of  men 
for  the  army  is  one  of  the  greatest  outrages.  On  my 
way  to  the  Press  in  the  mornings  I  have  noticed  a 
hungry  looking  woman  with  a  blind  baby  selling  papers. 

1  have  been  giving  her  my  paper  to  resell.  Yesterday 
she  chd  not  have  the  blind  baby,  but  another  child.  I 
stopped  and  asked  her  about  the  blind  baby  and  she 
said  that  she  had  five  children  that  her  husband  had  • 
been  impressed  into  the  army  and  she  did  not  even 
know  where  he  was ;  that  she  was  out  selling  papers  to 
support  her  children. 

“When  you  think  of  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
leave  out  the  nationality,  one  is  not  worse  than  the 
other._  People  in  the  States  should  not  think  because 
V  ilia  is  a  murderer  that  the  man  he  is  fighting  against 
is  a  saint.  His  crimes  should  be  taken  into  account 
also.” 
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The  Thrilling  Experiences  at  Zitacuaro 

HP  HE  year  at  Zitacuaro  was  at  no  time  dull  or 
-*■  monotonous  for  want  of  something  happening. 
The  trouble  was  that  there  was  too  much  of  it.  We 
quote  from  a  report  by  one  of  the  missionaries: 

“We  just  happened  to  get  away  from  the  city  one 
week  before  the  ‘Decena  Tragica’  took  place.  Yet  it 
seemed  as  if  we  had  jumped  from  one  frying  pan  into 
another.  During  that  tragic  event  in  the  city  rumors  in 
Zitacuaro  were  flying  broadcast  about  intervention. 
Several  times  we  had  packed  our  necessary  things  to 
leave  at  night  time  for  the  mountain  congregations, 
where  we  thought  we  might  be  safer.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  mail  or  news  by  wire.  Everybody  was 
excited  and  at  times  the  Mexican  feeling  against  the 
Americans  was  not  very  pleasant. 

“Everybody  expected  a  visit  from  the  rebels,  but 
Zitacuaro  had  to  wait  until  July.  We  were  awakened 
on  Monday  morning,  July  21,  by  the  sound  of  firing, 
which  very  shortly  increased  in  intensity.  As  soon  as 
we  got  dressed  I  looked  out  of  the  windows  and  saw 
the  Federal  soldiers  of  the  garrison  on  the  defensive 
posted  in  the  doorways  of  the  houses  across  the  street 
from  us,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  firing, 
realized  that  our  own  doorway  was  also  occupied  by 
some  of  the  same  force.  The  rebels  were  making  an 
attack  in  force,  and  had  been  able  to  surprise  the  gar¬ 
rison  to  such  an  extent  that  they  (the  rebels)  were 
already  at  daybreak  in  possession  of  the  houses  at  the 
north  side  of  the  city.  At  once  my  wife,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  servants  went  down  into  the  cellar 
where  the  stone  walls  would  give  them  protection.  The 
man  servant  and  I  stayed  up  on  the  inner  corridor  in 
order  to  better  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
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affairs.  He  soon  got  so  scared  that  he  began  to  beg 
me  to  let  him  go  to  his  family,  who  are  living  on  the 

Si  S1Tdf  °/.the  Clty  away  from  the  firing.  After  a 
lttle  I  let  him  out  of  the  house  on  the  south  side  and 
told  him  to  make  his  way  home  by  the  side  streets,  for 
the  main  streets  were  being  swept  by  mauser  bullets, 
the  attackers  seemed  to  have  very  quickly  got  in 
possession  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city  and 
were  fighting  from  inside  of  the  houses.  From  when* 
I  was  walking  back  and  forth  in  the  house  I  could 
see  the  defenders  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Soon 
the  two  just  in  front  were  wounded,  but  were  able  to 
escape  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  behind  them  Then 
the  one  at  the  corner  across  from  the  church  was 
wounded  and  was  taken  into  the  adjoining  house 
Within  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  two  who  were  fighting 

u-mt.,e  ch,ljrch  stePs  received  a  mortal  woundj  from 
which  he  died  shortly  afterward.  We  could  very 
plainly  hear  his  groans  until  they  ceased.  His  com¬ 
panion  finding  all  escape  cut  off,  broke  in  the  lower 
panel  of  the  church  door,  crawled  in  and  from  there 
made  his  way  into  the  house  and  confronting  me  with 
gun  in  hand  demanded  clothes  with  which  to  disguise 
himself.  I  gave  him  a  hat,  pants  and  shirt,  which  he 
quickly  made  use  of,  and  running  back  into  another 
part  of  the  property  disposed  of  his  own  clothing  so 
as  not  to  be  discovered.  While  this  was  taking  place 
m  the  interior  of  the  Mission  House  the  rebels  had 
seemed  control  of  the  city  and  were  running  across 
the  mam  square  on  the  south  side  of  our  property  to 
capture  the  barracks  within  half  a  square  of  us.  With 
the  exception  of  the  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which 
was  held  by  the  Federals  until  about  10  o’clock  the 
fighting  was  all  over  by  8  o’clock.  Our  house  was  in 
the  center  of  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting.  At  least 
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fifty  shots  struck  the  center  of  the  building,  chipped 
out  pieces  and  passed  on  their  way.  On  the  north 
side  of  our  front  door  there  are  twenty  bullet  marks 
within  a  space  of  five  feet  square.  During  the  fighting, 
as  I  was  looking  out  of  the  windows  on  two  occasions, 
bullets  struck  the  wall  near  enough  to  the  window  so 
that  pieces  of  plaster  were  thrown  past  within  a  few 
feet.  However,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  the  fact  that  the  missiles  struck  at  an  angle, 
none  of  them  penetrated  into  the  house. 

“Of  the  Federal  garrison  of  200,  25  were  killed, 
many  wounded  and  the  balance  dispersed.  Among  the 
killed  were  two  officers.  The  Jefe  Politico  and  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  got  away.  The  rebel  loss 
was  two  killed  and  two  wounded.  Also  four  of  their 
horses  were  killed. 

“After  the  fighting  had  ceased  we  opened  our  doors, 
in  order  to  show  them  that  the  house  was  occupied. 
The  custom  of  the  rebels  in  other  places  has  been  to 
respect  the  house  which  is  occupied,  but  to  sack  those 
which  are  found  abandoned  by  their  owners. 

"The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  hunt  for  horses. 
Within  a  very  short  time  they  had  taken  the  horses 
from  the  hotel  across  the  street  from  our  house.  I 
was  standing  in  our  doorway  when  they  were  taken, 
and  was  thinking  how  long  it  would  be  before  ours 
would  share  the  same  fate.  I  did  not  have  long  to 
wait,  for  soon  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  very  cour¬ 
teously  said:  ‘I  understand  that  you  have  horses. 
If  you  were  a  Mexican  I  would  take  them  without  ask¬ 
ing,  but  since  you  are  a  foreigner  I  want  you  to  give 
them  to  me.’  I  answered  that  we  had  horses,  and  that 
I  would  go  with  him  to  where  they  were.  As  we  were 
going  along  the  street  I  told  him  he  could  take  his 
choice,  but  that  I  would  ask  him  as  a  favor  that  he 
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u  d  use  his  influence  to  save  us  the  balance.  He 
said  that  he  would  do  what  he  could.  I  got  my  asso¬ 
rt6  and  we  two  went  with  the  rebel,  who  was 
an  officer  of  the  Coahuila  Carbineers,’  who  had  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Government  four  months  ago.  He 
c  ose  our  best  horse,  that  we  had  paid  $ioo‘for  last 

T  \nd  Cft  a  httle  dark  bay  horse  in  its  place 

hn  h0U?bt  tha*  we  had  thus  saved  our  other  animals, 
but  within  a  few  moments  another  man  went  to  the 
stables  and  took  the  balance,  leaving  in  their  place  a 
small  horse  with  a  sore  back.  We  learned  later  that 
our  mule  had  been  able  to  escape  them,  and  had  run 
away.  This  proved  to  be  true,  as  our  Wo’  found  him 
his  morning  among  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
here  near  the  ranch  where  we  had  bought  him.  They 
also  took  a  1  our  saddles,  saddle  cloths,  bridles,  halters 
and  ropes  that  we  had  with  our  itinerating  outfit  Not 
a  thing  was  saved  except  the  pack  for  the  mule.  The 
only  satisfaction  that  we  have  is  that,  perhaps,  our 
animals  will  get  good  care,  for  when  they  rode  away 
on  luesday  evening  their  commander-in-chief  was 
riding  my  horse,  one  of  his  immediate  subordinates  was 
mounted  on  another,  and  I  was  told  that  a  colonel 
had  our  other  horses,  though  I  did  not  see  him 
Hence  our  horses  are  in  the  hands  of  officers. 

everything  was  quiet  on  Monday  night,  as  they  had 

enndlSmP  irie  111  thdr  army-  Their  number  was 
i,2oo.  On  luesday  morning  they  began  the  work  of 

securing  money  from  the  citizens.  A  list  was  made 
out  containing  the  names  and  the  amount  that  thev 
requested  from  each.  We  were  eating  our  lunch  at 
midday  when  a  knock  was  heard  on  the  door  and 
upon  going  out  to  answer  it  I  found  five  well-armed 
soldiers  who  showed  me  their  list  and  asked  me  for 
S'loo.  1  had  only  $50  in  the  house,  which  I  offered 
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to  them  and  asked  them  to  come  back  later  for  the 
balance.  But  they  said  no,  they  would  not  leave  me 
until  I  gave  them  the  balance.  So  I  got  my  hat  and 
went  out,  under  their  escort,  and  got  the  other  $50.  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to  walk  the 
street  under  guard  of  armed  men,  even  though  nothing 
further  happen.  They  let  me  go  as  soon  as  they  got 
the  money  and  told  me  that  later  I  should  go  to  their 
headquarters  to  get  the  receipt  for  it.  I  went  about 
three  o  clock  and  I  assure  you  from  what  I  saw  there 
I  was  glad  that  I  had  paid  in  the  money  as  soon  as 
it  was  asked.  They  had  demanded  $1,000  from  one 
of  the  merchants  and  he  had  tried  putting  them  off 
on  several  different  pretexts.  Shortly  after  I  had  got 
into  the  room  a  man  came  in  with  a  large  bundle  of 
money,  which  he  put  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  rebel 
chief,  who,  turning  to  him  said  :  ‘Who  sent  this  ?’  The 
answer  was :  ‘Salomon  — — .’  Then  followed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation:  ‘How  much  is  there?’  ‘$1,000.’ 
-Well,  now  I  demand  $2,000,  because  of  the  trouble  that 
he  has  caused  me.  Where  is  his  representative  ?’  A 
lawyer  stepped  forward  and  said:  ‘Here  I  am,  sir.’ 
Well,  tell  Mr.  that  the  other  $1,000  must  come 
immediately..  If  it  is  not  here  at  once  I  shall  demand 
$3,000,  and  if  that  is  not  paid  I  shall  order  his  house 
blown  up  with  dynamite.'  Then  turning  to  an  officer 
at  his  side,  he  said:  ‘Take  three  men  with  you,  go  with 
this  gentleman  and  bring  that  other  $1,000.’  A  few 
moments  later  the  wealthiest  man  of  this  neighborhood 
came  in  under  the  escort  of  of  four  soldiers.  "The  rebel 

leader  turned  to  him  and  said :  ‘Mr. - ,  you  did  not 

come  when  I  sent  for  you,  so  I  have  had  you  brought. 
You  have  caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  Hence  you  must 
give,  me  $12,000  at  once.  If  you  do  not  get  it  here 
within  two  hours  I  will  take  you  with  me  to  our  head- 
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?!*arterS’  .  tlded  to  ta^>  but  he  was  not  allowed 
°  saf  a  sfg]e  word,  but  was  sent  away  under  the 

guard  of  four  ]dierSi  whQ  had  lnstrucy™detro  fQ 

with  him  everywhere  and  bring  him  back  again  within 
the  two  hours.  He  came  back  in  the  specified  me 
W.tl,  a  little  over  $to,ooo  and  told  the  leaded  , hat  Z, 

zs:  A‘jt  get  'Ver;-  5  *ve 

you  one-half  hour  to  get  the  balance.  If  it  is  not  here 

the  F  d  mi%y°U  Sha11  *°  With  us’  and  in  case  we  meet 

Then^rninp-0^5  you  UP  in  0“r  front  line.’ 

hen  turning  to  one  of  his  aides  he  said  •  ‘CaDtain 

wli?hrhrwJib:  r,hc,y  for  ,his 

feew„7,hCl°Sed'  Sk°°"  ^eX^o  d7awaeyinl 

noon  Wkh  Tv1'  ^  traln  °n  Wednesday  after- 

sssislis3 

re^'o'f  lie  S,i"  ,T W  “"'"lunSof’whhrte 
m«e  V * 

This  letter  will  go  out  with  the  first  mail. 


"None  of  us  have  suffered  in  health  because  of  the 
strain  to  which  we  have  been  subjected.  The  Sunday 
School  yesterday  was  much  better  attended  than  it  was 
a  month  ago,  when  there  was  perfect  peace.  We  were 
very  glad  to  note  that  it  is  not  easy  to  frighten  our 
people  here  in  Zitacuaro.  We  place  ourselves  in  God’s 
care  and  believe  that  nothing  serious  will  happen. 

“A  few  weeks  after  the  ‘Decina  Trajica  we  ventured 
on  another  risky  trip.  Got  my  first  experience  of  a 
few  days  on  the  edges  of  the  hot  country.  I  have 
wondered  since  which  was  the  worst,  the  heat  or 
the  mosquitoes.  One  morning  I  counted  eleven 
mosquito  bites  on  my  left  ear.  Again,  as  before, 
we  left  Tuzantla  just  ahead  of  the  rebels.  That 
morning  we  took  breakfast  at  a  ranch  where  two 
weeks  before  the  rebels  helped  themselves  to 
a  feast  of  fourteen  steers  from  the  hacienda.  Also 
took  dinner  at  a  place  where  the  week  before  the  Fed- 
erals  had  ‘completamente’  defeated  the  rebels  and  a 
few  days  later  the  papers  had  a  glowing  report  of  the 
Federal  gallantry. 

“All  this  excitement  and  unsettledness  was  not  very 
conducive  to  language  study  and  the  training  I  might 
have  had  and  would  have  received  had  we  been  able 
to  live  in  peace  and  follow  out  our  plans.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  unsettled  conditions,  I  kept  myself  occu¬ 
pied.  Have  had  direct  charge  of  a  small  congregation 
close  by  Zitacuaro,  where  I  held  services  every  Sunday 
afternoon  and  have  done  pastoral  work  during  the 
week.  For  several  months  also  taught  English  and 
gave  the  boys  gymnasium  drills  in  the  Boys’  School  at 
Zitacuaro. 

“From  what  I  know  of  the  Zitacuaro  district  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  there  a  most  promising  field. 
A  field  in  which  a  missionary  can  make  use  of  all  he 
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ever  knew  or  can  expect  to  know.  He  can  call  into 
action  his  knowldege  and  experience  as  a  preacher, 
pastor,  organizer,  physician  and  horse  doctor,  farmer, 
athletic  skill,  etc.  Indeed,  it  presents  a  most  promising 
field  to  a  young  man  who  wishes  for  a  big  place  and  a 
busy  life.  The  resources  and  opportunities  are  legion. 
Of  course,  that  can  be  said  of  any  place  where  there 
are  souls.  Yet,  from  what  I  have  been  told  and  have 
been  able  to  learn,  there  are  few  places  in  Mexico 
that  are  so  open  and  the  people  so  liberal  to  the  Gospel. 
This  is  a  place  where  we  ought  to  concentrate  a  liberal 
part  of  our  attention  and  strength. 

“In  February  I  accompanied  Mr.  -  on  a  two 

days’  trip  to  Patamboro,  where  I  got  my  first  idea  of 
the  tremendous  opportunities  the  Mission  has  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  large  ranches.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  about  225  crowded  into  a  small  room,  and  many 
had  come  miles  across  the  hills  with  but  a  footpath  as 
their  road.  I  also  went  on  a  short  visit  to  the  Santa 
Cruz  Indians,  where  we  held  services  over  Easter  Sun¬ 
day.  The  entire  village  is  Protestant  and  everybody 
turned  out,  yet  it  seems  that  the  work  has  just  been 
taken  up  by  the  Mission.  There  were  more  than  250 
present'  at  the  service.  What  an  opportunity  at  that 
place  for  some  one  to  invest  his  life !  The  little  I  have 
seen  of  the  district  makes  me  convinced  that  the  State 
of  Michoacan  ofifers  a  rich  field  for  a  prospector  of 
the  type  Dr.  Charles  Gordon  describes  in  one  of  his 
books.” 
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The  Rescue  of  an  Elder 

"  T  HAD  gone  to  bed,”  writes  a  missionary,  on  Febru- 

ary  6,  “when  -  came  in  and  told  men  that 

Daniel  Chavez  was  out  in  the  other  room  and  wished 
to  speak  to  me.  I  told  him  to  come  in  and  he  informed 
me  that  Julia  Cejudo  has  just  arrived  on  the  train, 
bringing  the  news  that  the  rebels  had  visited  their 
ranch  and  carried  off  as  prisoner  Don  Guadalupe,  and 
that  they  wanted  me  to  see  what  I  could  do  to  get  him 
free.  *  *  *  I  told  them  that  in  case  it  would  be 

possible  for  me  to  speak  with  the  Prefect  at  once  I 
would  get  up  and  go  to  see  him.  They  came  back 
and  told  me  the  Prefect  would  receive  me  at  once.  I 
went  to  the  Prefect,  who  was  in  the  theatre,  told  him 
what  had  happened  and  he  said  that  he  had  already 
received  the  news  and  that  a  force  would  be  sent  out 
at  once  to  see  if  it  could  rescue  him. 

“I  went  back  and  found  Julia  and  Mrs.  Garfias  in 
the  house.  They  told  me  the  story  as  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  rebels  had  taken  Don  Guadalupe  (the  most 
important  man  in  the  ranch  congregation  of  Agua- 
cate)  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  $1,500  that 
they  demanded,  and  she  did  not  know  what  they  had 
done  with  him.  *  *  *  Later — I  expected  to  go 
out  to  Santa  Maria  to  hold  services,  but  when  I  was 
ready  to  start  a  man  came  and  told  me  that  he  and 
other  friends  of  Don  Guadalupe  wanted  to  have  some¬ 
one  ‘de  confianza’  go  out  into  the  district  to  the  west 
and  see  if  Don  Guadalupe  could  be  rescued  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  money.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  he  wanted 
me  to  go,  so  I  told  him  that  I  would  go  and  do  what  I 
could  in  a  deal  with  the  rebels.  They  got  together  the 
amount  of  $500,  and  I  left  about  12:30  o’clock  in  the 
direction  of  Tuxpan,  not  knowing  just  where  I  would 
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finally  get  nor  when  I  would  get  back  from  the  trip. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  rumors  flying  around  as  to  the 
number  of  the  rebels  and  their  whereabouts.  We  did 
not  know  whether  we  would  be  able  to  get  to  Tuxpan 
without  meeting  them  or  not,  or  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  meet  them  at  all.  I  don’t  know  just  how  I 
felt.  I  had  to  meet  them  in  order  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  them,  and  yet  I  did  not  know  whether 
they  would  respect  me  and  let  me  go  afterwards,  or 
whether  they  would  take  the  money  and  then  demand 
more  for  my  ransom.  It  was  rather  a  delicate  business 
to  handle.  I  was  asked  by  his  friends  to  go  to  Tuxpan 
and  get  in  touch  with  a  certain  man,  who  would  be 
able  to  help  me  in  the  matter.  When  we  arrived  at 
Tuxpan  we  learned  that  there  were  no  rebels  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  and  that  the  man  I  was  seek¬ 
ing  had  gone  to  Mexico  City.  Then  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  There  were  rumors  that  the  rebels  would 
attack  Tuxpan  that  night;  in  that  case  I  did  not  want 
to  be  there,  for  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
that  town  and  its  people  and  had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  they  would  be  friends  or  not,  and  I  had  those 
$500  with  me.  I  decided  to  go  to  Aguacate  that  same 
afternoon,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  safer  in  the  country 
than  in  the  town.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  reached 
the  ranch ;  there  was  no  light  in  Don  Guadalupe’s 
house,  so  we  went  on  to  that  of  Don  Antonio  (brother), 
where  we  found  him  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  Ariceaga 
(student  of  Coyoacan).  They  told  me  that  the  rebels 
had  released  Don  Guadalupe  after  taking  him  about 
three  hours'  journey  up  into  the  mountains,  and  that 
he  was  all  right.  They  released  him  on  the  condition 
that  he  deposit  in  a  given  place  the  sum  of  $100 
within  five  days.  The  following  day  I  was  with  Don 
Guadalupe.  He  told  me  his  story,  as  follows : 
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“That  particular  rebel  band  was  made  up  of  120 
men.  They  had  spent  Saturday  night  in  Agostadero 
(another  Protestant  ranch)  and  at  daylight  had  crossed 
over  to  the  house  of  Abram  Lopez,  Protestant,  whom 
they  took  prisoner  and  compelled  to  act  as  guide  to  the 
ranch  of  Aguacate.  Here  the  band  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  better  armed  one  remained  up  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  range  in  order  to  guard  the  retreat  of 
their  companions  in  case  of  need,  and  the  balance  went 
down  into  the  valley  to  the  houses  of  the  Vaca  brothers 
for  the  forced  loan.  After  leaving  Don  Guadalupe’s 
home  they  scattered  and  took  all  the  horses  they  could 
find,  as  well  as  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  and  a  promise  of 
money  from  Don  Antonio.  They  were  going  to  take 
his  wife,  but  let  her  go  on  the  promise  of  a  deposit 
of  $100.  With  Don  Guadalupe  the  case  was  different; 
they  demanded  $1,500,  which  he  could  not  give.  When 
they  started  with  him  his  wife  followed  on  foot  with 
her  children  crying  loudly,  as  well  as  many  of  their 
peons.  In  that  way  they  traveled  for  three  hours,  the 
rebels  insisting  that  he  give  the  money  and  he  protest¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  have  it.  Finally  they  began  to  talk 
about  a  smaller  sum,  and  at  last  they  let  him  loose  on 
the  promise  that  I  have  indicated. 

“After  listening  to  his  story  and  congratulating  him 
that  nothing  serious  had  happened  to  him,  we  went 
on  our  way  toward  Patamboro  (another  Protestant 
ranch)  to  learn  what  had  happened  to  Don  Onesimo 
and  his  family.  We  learned  that  another  band  of  rebels 
had  visited  them  and  taken  horses  and  money,  and  on 
the  promise  of  his  giving  more  had  not  molested  any¬ 
one  on  the  ranch.  I  am  told  the  rebels  need  arms  and 
ammunition  to  undertake  an  active  campaign  against 
the  Government.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
attacking  any  of  the  principal  cities  in  this  State. 
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‘‘We  left  Patambaro  the  next  morning  for  Tuxpan 
and  home  again.  As  we  were  approaching  the  hacienda 
of  ‘Corucha’  a  man  came  riding  toward  us  as  fast  as 
he  could  and  as  he  passed  he  shouted  :  ‘They’re  coming ! 
The  colorados  are  in  los  trojes.’  We  hurried  up  and 
got  to  the  hacienda  as  fast  as  we  could  and  found  that 
the  proprietor  and  peons  were  out  in  the  road  all  look¬ 
ing  up  toward  the  mountain  pass.  Every  once  in  a 
while  one  would  say,  ‘there  they  are !’  I  confess  I  saw 
nothing,  so  I  said  to  Luis,  ‘come  on,  let’s  go  ahead.’ 
We  bid  good-bye  to  the  people  and  rode  on,  but  had 
not  gone  far  when  Luis  called  to  me  and  said,  ‘there 
is  one  riding  towards  us.’  I  stopped  my  horse  and 
looked.  Sure  enough  a  man  was  coming  towards  us 
on  horseback.  Luis  called  out  again,  ‘there  is  another 
one,’  and  it  was  true.  As  they  seemed  to  be  coming 
our  way  on  a  dead  run  on  their  horses  I  thought  it  a 
part  of  prudence  to  turn  around  and  take  the  back 
track.  We  went  back  to  the  hacienda  as  fast  as  our 
horses  could  go  and  several  called  out,  ‘hurry  up  before 
they  take  your  horses.’  *  *  *  Then  we  returned 

to  Zitacuaro  in  a  roundabout  way.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  we  rode  at  a  gallop.  We  must  have  ridden  about 
34  miles  after  leaving  Tuxpan.” 


The  Presbyterian  Opportunity  in  Yucatan 

/^\NE  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  who  has  paid 
a  recent  visit  to  Yucatan  writes : 

“Yucatan  is  fascinating.  This  field  is  great.  I 
have  always  been  told  that  it  was  the  paradise  of  our 
Mexican  work,  but  I  never  before  realized  the  need  and 
the  great  opportunity  we  have  in  Yucatan.  There  is 
not  another  church  but  ours  here  and  our  church  is 
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but  playing  with  missions  in  Yucatan.  The  peninsula 
of  Yucatan  is  ready  now  to  be  taken  for  Christ  and 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Let  us  do  something  or  hand 
the  whole  thing  over  to  some  church  which  will.  We 
need  a  good  school  in  Merida  (about  the  center  of  our 
work)  right  away.  The  Merida  school  would  be  a 
feeder  for  Posadas  Normal.  We  have  visited  Ticul 
and  Muna,  two  villages  of  several  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  With  a  little  visiting  and  work,  not  to  mention 
prayer,  I  believe  those  villages  could  be  made 
evangelical  in  a  very  short  time.  The  people  are  so 
friendly,  so  hospitable  and  so  ‘sympatico’  that  they 
received  us  with  open  arms.  At  Muna,  Liborio  Blanco, 
a  layman  who  is  doing  such  a  good  work  as  pastor, 
teacher,  shoemaker,  local  judge,  and  a  few  other  odds 
and  ends,  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  is  simply 
magnificent.  He  must  have  an  assistant  in  the  school  so 
that  he  can  do  more  work  as  a  pastor.  He  is  invaluable, 
as  he  knows  the  Marja  language,  and  many  of  the 
people  in  Muna  do  not  understand  Spanish. 

“In  the  thirty-odd  years  of  our  work  in  Mexico  I 
was  the  first  missionary’s  wife  to  visit  this  field. 
Yucatan  can  certainly  be  called  the  neglected  peninsula. 
We  are  all  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Ascunsion  Blanco,  a 
graduate  of  the  Sem.  (1909)  and  a  fine  young  man, 
brother  of  Liberio  Blanco  at  Muna,  who  is  doing  such 
a  grand,  good  work.  A  third  brother,  Francisco,  lives 
just  across  the  street.  This  house  which  Ascunsion 
rents  for  church  and  house,  is  for  sale  and  A.  says  he 
thinks  it  can  be  bought  for  4,000  pesos,  most  reason¬ 
able,  for  it  is  very  large,  on  a  main  street,  and  well 
adapted  to  a  church  and  a  school  if  we  should  ever 
have  one  in  Campeche.  The  people  have  about  700 
pesos  towards  their  building  fund. 
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This  is  Now  a  Church  Building. 


“We  hear  nothing  of  revolution  down  here  and  Mex¬ 
ico  City  may  be  a  mass  of  ruins  by  now  for  all  we 
know.  Everything  was  as  it  has  been  for  three  years 
according  to  last  week’s  steamer’s  mail.  When  we 
return  to  Muna  we  will  have  news  a  week  newer. 

Progreso,  Muna,  Ticul,  Merida,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all 
woi  thy  of  a  special  letter  and  I  hope  when  I  get  home 
there  will  be  odd  moments  to  tell  you  something  about 
each  place.  I  should  be  back  now,  but  wouid  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  visiting  Campeche  and  I  don’t 
propose  to  omit  any  more  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche 
than  possible.  Bad  enough  to  have  to  omit  Tabasco.” 


Proclamation  by  General  Emiliano  Zapata 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
t'MILIA'NO  ZAPATA,  General  in  Chief  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  South  and  the  Center,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Let  it  be  known : 

1.  That  in  council  of  war  it  has  been  determined  to 
take  the  City  of  Mexico  by  blood  and  fire. 

2.  That  unrelenting  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  all 
the  enemies  of  the  cause  that  are  responsible  for  real 
crimes,  being  judged  by  authorities  who  shall  be  named 
for  the  purpose. 

3.  That  the  property  of  the  condemned  shall  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  Constitutional  army. 

4.  That  all  officers  and  commanders  of  the  so-called 
Federal  army  will  be  shot  without  trial,  because  of 
being  the  only  ones  who  are  supporting  the  usurper. 

5.  That  in  case  of  surrender  before  the  beginning 
of  the  combat  the  lives  of  such  will  be  respected,  in 
case  they  are  not  guilty  of  other  crimes. 
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6.  The  traitors,  Huerta  and  Blanquet,  after  a  swift 
process  of  law,  will  be  degraded  publicly  and  hanged 
in  the  balconies  of  the  National  Palace,  as  a  universal 
warning. 

7.  The  rest  of  the  cabinet  will  be  shot  without  fur¬ 
ther  cause. 

8.  The  lives  and  interests  of  the  foreigners  who  are 
neutral  will  be  respected.  Only  those  will  be  punished 
who  have  taken  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  after  trial. 

9.  That  five  days  will  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  who  wish  to  get  away  from  the 
horrors  of  the  fight  to  leave  the  city. 

10.  All  the  executions  will  be  public  in  the  Plaza  de 
la  Constitution. 

11.  The  unworthy  press  will  say  that  forces  have 
been  sent  out  and  that  they  have  defeated  us,  but  this 
will  be  false,  for  all  we  have  ever  seen  is  the  backs 
of  the  Federals. 

12.  As  it  favors  the  best  results  the  day  when  the 
assault  on  the  city  is  to  begin  will  not  be  known. 

Cuartel  General  en  Milpa  Alta,  D.  F.  Dec.  16,  1913. 

Dec.  16,  1913.  General  Emiliano  Zapata. 

Note — This  “manifesto”  was  distributed  widely  in  the  City 
of  Mexico. 


'T'HE  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  entire  situation  in 
Mexico  is  the  action  taken  at  Garden  City  in 
January  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  boards 
at  work  in  Mexico.  We  give  the  synopsis  of  this 
action,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  boards  and 
is  now  being  carefully  and  prayerfully  considered. 

When  all  the  Protestant  forces  at  work  in  Mexico 
unite  the  day  of  Mexico’s  redemption  draweth  nigh ! 
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Synopsis. 

There  was  a  unanimous  feeling  that  the  situation 
in  Mexico  had  presented  an  occasion  for  a  careful  re¬ 
study  of  the  missionary  work  in  that  country  and  for 
such  rearrangements  which  would  increase  its  efficiency 
and  provide  more  adequately  for  work  throughout  the 
whole  country.  After  full  discussion  the  following 
conclusions  were  reached  with  the  understanding  that 
while  every  board  might  not  be  able  to  participate  in 
every  one  of  the  measures  proposed,  each  board  would 
do  all  that  it  could,  and  would  encourage  its  mission¬ 
aries  to  carry  forward  the  principle  of  co-operation  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  the  readjustments  of  the  work  in 
Mexico  after  the  revolution. 

1.  It  was  voted  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  con¬ 
ference  that  one  missionary  paper  in  Mexico  should  be 
sufficient,  this  paper  to  provide  special  facilities  wher¬ 
ever  desired  for  the  presentation  of  the  work  of  any 
one  denomination  to  its  constituency. 

2.  It  was  voted  that  one  set  of  Sunday  School  lessons 
and  lesson  helps  ought  to  be  sufficient,  with  such 
adaptation  as  might  on  occasion  be  found  necessary 
for  the  use  of  particular  bodies. 

3.  It  was  voted  that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  con¬ 
ference  that  the  separate  Mission  Press  establishments 
might  wisely  be  merged  into  one. 

4.  It  was  voted  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  the  several  training  schools  or  theological 
classes  should  unite,  and  that  one  such  school  (or,  for 
territorial  purposes,  perhaps  two)  would  serve  the 
purpose  in  Mexico. 

5.  It  was  voted  that  the  question  of  co-operation  in 
arranging  property  titles  or  securing  any  proper  gov¬ 
ernment  recognition  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Latin-America,  with  authority  to  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Reference  and  Council  if  deemed 

wise. 

6  It  was  voted  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  con¬ 
ference  that  the  Girls’  Schools  should  co-operate  and 
unite  wherever  possible,  and  that  the  Committee  on 
Latin-America,  after  conference  with  the  Women  s 
Boards  having  Girls’  Schools  in  Mexico,  should  make 
a  suggested  scheme  of  co-ordination  and  unity  for 
these  schools. 

7.  It  was  voted  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  con¬ 
ference  that  there  might  wisely  be  some  redistribution 
of  territory,  looking  to  the  more  adequate  occupation 
of  the  field,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Latin- 
American  Committee,  with  the  request  that  they  confer 
with  the  Boards  to  ascertain  whether  there  could  be 
adjustments  made  which  would  secure  the  occupation 
of  the  whole  field. 

8.  It  was  voted  that  there  should  be  a  conference 
of  missionaries  at  work  in  Mexico,  held  either  in  t  e 
United  States  or  in  Mexico,  as  should  be  deemed  best, 
to  make  a  restudy  of  the  work  in  Mexico  and  to  carry 
out  the  plans  recommended  by  this  conference  when 

approved  by  the  Boards.  .  . 

o.  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  missionaries  m 
Mexico  the  preparation  of  a  statement  to  the  Mexican 
nation  after  the  fashion  of  the  statement  issued  by  the 
missionaries  in  Japan  last  year,  showing  the  substantial 
unity  of  the  missions  in  their  message  and  appealing  to 
the  Mexican  people  with  a  united  voice  at  this  time  of 
their  realization  of  their  needs,  such  a  statement  to 
be  ready  to  be  issued  when  the  present  time  of  disorder 
is  past.  It  was  suggested  that  the  missionaries  now 
in  Mexico  City  might  at  once  take  in  hand  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  a  statement  to  be  submitted  to  missionaries 
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in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  prepared  for  the 
signature  of  as  many  of  the  missionaries  in  Mexico 
as  possible. 

10.  It  was  voted  that  the  attention  of  the  Missions 
be  called  to  the  desirability  of  arranging  for  the  trans¬ 
fer,  between  denominations,  of  church  members  moving 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  the  other,  according 
to  the  principle  which  has  been  recognized  by  all  the 
churches,  including  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Friends,  in  fields  like  Madagascar. 

11.  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  Committee  that  it  should  enlarge  itself  by  adding- 
one  member  from  each  Board  carrying  on  missionary 
work  in  Latin-America,  in  order  that  the  Committee 
might  be  fully  representative,  this  enlarged  committee 
to  authorize  the  present  committee,  or  some  correspond¬ 
ingly  small  number  from  the  enlarged  committee,  to 
act  as  an  executive  for  the  whole  committee. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  special  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  two  subjects  of  educational  work 
in  behalf  of  the  Latin-American  Missions  at  home,  and 
of  one  or  two  Latin-American  Missionary  Conferences 
to  be  held  in  1916. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Panama  Exposition  will  direct  attention  to  Latin- 
America.  There  will  be  an  increased  issue  of  books 
and  magazine  articles  on  the  Latin-American  lands. 
Those  conditions  in  these  countries  which  demand  the 
friendly  help  of  the  Christian  churches  should  be  set 
forth  adequately  at  the  same  time.  We  would  suggest 
that  each  Mission  in  Latin-America  should  arrange  to 
have  its  work  and  the  conditions  in  its  field  set  forth 
effectively  and  continuously  by  articles  in  the  church 
papers  and  magazines  at  home,  and  that  articles  be 
supplied  also  of  a  character  that  would  secure  their 
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admission  in  secular  magazines.  The  Committee  would 
be  glad  to  receive  such  articles  and  to  seek  their  publi¬ 
cation.  \\  e  should  be  glad  to  render  any  help  also 
in  securing  publishers  for  good  missionary  books  on 
Latin-America. 

With  regard  to  a  Latin-American  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  we  have  heard  of  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Chili  to  communicate  with  the  missionaries 
in  other  Latin-American  fields  with  a  view  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  such  a  conference.  We  are  in  correspondence 
with  this  Committee  and  shall  be  glad  to  act  as  a 
Central  Committee  for  the  Latin-American  lands  in  this 
matter.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  your  judgment 
on  the  following  points  : 

x.  Would  it  be  better  to  have  one  conference  or, 
dividing  the  Latin-American  field,  two  conferences? 
In  the  case  of  one  conference,  would  Rio  de  Janeiro 
be  the  most  central  place  ?  In  the  case  of  two,  would 
it  be  well  to  have  one  conference  for  the  southern  half 
of  the  field  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  second  for  the 
northern  half  in  Panama,  Havana,  or  Mexico  City? 

2.  When  should  the  conference  be  held  ? 

3.  Should  it  be  a  quiet  conference  of  missionary 
workers,  or  should  it  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  cour¬ 
ageous,  evangelistic  campaign  in  the  city  where  it 
would  be  held,  with  a  view  to  a  positive  evangelistic 
movement  ? 
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As  a  commentary  on  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  note 
the  following  facts  gleaned  from  the  report 
of  a  missionary: 

i.  “The  States  of  Yucatan,  Campeche  and  Tabas¬ 
co  are  among  all  the  states  of  the  Republic 
the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  its  chief  glory. 

ii.  “We  have  no  other  field  so  absolutely  loyal 
and  so  full  of  promise. 

hi.  “It  is  a  burning  shame  that  in  the  thirty  years 
since  work  was  opened  there,  we  have  not 
had  even  one  missionary  family  resident  in 
some  one  of  its  larger  centres  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  interests  of  the  Mission. 

iv.  “It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  without 
further  delay  one  of  our  experienced  mis¬ 
sionaries  be  appointed  to  live  on  that  field. 

v.  “If  we  do  not  take  this  step,  we  will  be  held 
responsible  by  future  generations  for  culpa¬ 
ble  neglect  of  “a  real  and  great  responsibility. 


Fuente  Del  Sol— Mexico  City 

A  fountain  at  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  old  aqueducts  of  the  early  days 
that  supplied  the  city  with  water. 
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DOWMENT,  2  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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From  the  organization  of  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  in  1911,  one  of  the  bits  of  work 
most  clearly  in  mind  has  been  the  development  of  closer  acquaintance  and  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  various  republics  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  Owing  to  difficulties  and  delays  interposed  by  distance  as  well  as  by 
slow  communication,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  proceed  as  rapidly  with  this  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Division  as  had  been  hoped.  One  or  two  plans  that  had  been 
fully  worked  out  failed  of  execution  because  of  the  illness  of  those  who  had 
been  selected  to  execute  them.  On  the  other  hand,  something  has  perhaps  been 
gained  by  the  necessary  delay.  It  has  been  possible  to  study  more  closely  the 
various  elements  of  the  problems  involved  and  to  seek  and  obtain  advice  from 
leaders  of  opinion  in  the  various  countries  of  South  America. 

In  pursuance  of  these  plans  and  of  the  information  and  advice  so  gained, 
Mr.  Robert  Bacon  made  a  noteworthy  journey  through  some  of  the  chief  South 
American  capitals  in  the  summer  of  1913.  He  explained  in  forceful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  fashion  the  organization  and  purpose  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  and 
took  steps  to  form  branches  of  the  American  Association  for  International  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  of  the  American  Society  for  International  Law  in  the  countries  that 
he  visited.  Mr.  Bacon  was  everywhere  received  with  much  cordiality  and  was 
listened  to  with  marked  and  sympathetic  attention. 

Following  Mr.  Bacon’s  visit,  a  Pan  American  Division  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation  was  organized.  One  of  its  first  tasks 
was  to  arrange  for  the  visit  to  South  America  during  the  summer  of  1914  of  a 
group  of  carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  representative  teachers  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  object  in  view  was  to  assure 
the  presence  in  various  widely  scattered  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  of  men  who  had  seen  South  America  with  their  own  eyes,  who  had  talked 
with  its  representative  men,  and  who  could  speak  with  some  authority  concerning 
the  problems  and  activities  of  the  other  American  republics. 

That  this  task  was  successfully  accomplished  is  plain  to  the  reader  of  the 
report  herewith  presented.  Those  who  made  the  trip  have  returned  to  the  United 
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States  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  South  American  friends  and  neighbors.  They 
have  gained  much  new  information  and  will  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  it  in  aid 
of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 

The  important  suggestions  for  future  work  that  are  contained  in  this  report 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study  and  such  of  them  as  are  accepted  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  will  be  put  into  execution. 

The  peoples  of  the  several  American  republics  are  being  each  year  drawn 
together  more  closely  than  ever  before.  So  soon  as  they  find  ways  and  means 
of  breaking  through  the  barriers  which  have  been  erected  by  difference  of 
language  and  by  separate  political  and  historical  traditions,  and  come  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  each  other’s  civilization  and  plan  of  life,  they  will  be  able  to 
exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  Old  World,  because  of  their  essentially  iden¬ 
tical  ideals  and  their  common  devotion  to  free  institutions. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Acting  Director 

October  21,  1914 


developing  closer  intellectual  and  cud 
tural  relations  between  the  peoples 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THOSE  OF 
OTHER  REPUBLICS  OF  AMERICA 


A  Report 

On  a  tour  of  the  principal  Capitals  of  South  America  by  a 
party  of  university  men  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation;  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  plan  for  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  other  republics  of  America  undertaken 
with  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 

Endowment  for  International  Peace: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Endowment  adopted  December  20,  1913,  the  organization  of  work  for 
developing  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between  the  peoples  of  he 
Urnted  States  and  of  the  other  republics  of  America  was  begun  immediately  aEer 

rilLdn  Under  hA  ,auspi^es  °f  the.  American  Association  for  International  Con¬ 
ciliation,  as  provided  in  the  resolution. 

The  Pan  American  Division  of  the  Association  was  organized,  the  objects  of 

To  c„,,aS  rr  ;"  iln  firSt  bUlleti"  iSSUed  }lnu”y-  ‘9'4,  are  briefly  as  foltowT 
to  collect  and  to  distribute  reliable  information;  to  encourage  interchanges  of 

students  and  teachers,  and  the  exchange  of  visits  of  representative  men  and 

women  promote  the  study  of  the  official  languages,  the  literature,  history  laws 

institutions  soc, a  practices,  etc.,  of  different  republics;  to  encourage  open  n" of 

special  institutes  for  social  as  well  as  for  intellectual  and  cultural  purposes  -  and 

.  *!y,.to  estabIlsh  and  maintain  close  relations  with  all  other  organizations  or 
institutions  with  which  practical  cooperation  along  these  lines  is  possible 
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The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  other  republics  of  America  up 
to  the  present  have  been  almost  exclusively  of  a  political  and  commercial  char¬ 
acter.  Doctor  Emilio  Frers,  of  Argentina,  has  observed  only  recently  that  “the 
commercial  and  political  relations  maintained  up  till  now  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  form  the  foundation  of  reciprocal  treatment  on  the  basis  of  social  equality 
which  should  correspond  to  peoples  whose  high  estate  of  civilization  entitles  them 
to  exact  the  integral  recognition  of  their  international  personality.”*  A  century 
or  more  of  experience  trying  to  establish  satisfactory  friendly  relations  between 
our  people  and  the  peoples  of  these  republics  on  such  a  basis  tends  to  confirm 
the  exactness  of  this  observation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  our  relations  with  the  peoples  of  these  republics 
should  be  close  and  intimate.  Our  political  ideals  ought  to  be  much  the  same; 
our  social  problems  are  in  many  respects  alike;  our  interests  are  very  largely 
reciprocal.  W  e  have  much  to  learn  from  the  peoples  of  these  republics,  and  they 
have  something  to  learn  from  us.  Where  they  are  strongest  we  are  deficient; 
where  they  are  weaker  we  are  strong.  There  are  no  other  nations  in  the  world 
with  which  we  should  have  so  much  in  common ;  and  there  are  no  other  nations 
whose  important  interests  are  reciprocal  at  so  many  points. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  a  century  of  uninterrupted  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  these  republics  and  the  United  States  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  effect  the  close  bonds  of  friendship  desired  between  their  people  and 
ours.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  unenviable 
reputation,  almost  world  wide,  of  being  disliked  by  the  peoples  of  these  growing 
states.  It  may  be  granted  that  this  reputation  is  not  too  well  founded  and  that  it 
is  much  exaggerated  by  many, -  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  wholly 
without  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  here  the  justification 
of  this  reputation  or  the  origin  or  immediate  causes  of  the  dislike,  in  so  far  as  it 
exists,  or  to  determine  the  full  responsibility  for  its  continued  existence,  although 
such  discussions  would  have  value.  The  more  fundamentally  important  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  condition  of  things  which  encouraged  such  a  reputation  and  made 
possible  the  development  of  any  such  dislike  or  now  enables  it  to  continue  to  exist. 

These  twenty  of  the  twenty-one  republics  of  America  aggregate  an  area  of 
some  9,000,000  square  miles  or  three-fifths  of  that  of  the  whole  American  con¬ 
tinent.  The  area  of  Brazil  alone  is  some  3,000,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  greater 
ithan  that  of  the  United  States.  The  total  population  of  these  twenty  republics 
now  is  about  80,000,000.  Their  increase  in  population  until  recently  has  been 
slow,  for  very  good  and  obvious  reasons.  The  center  of  the  east  and  west  tide 
of  travel  and  relations  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  about  40  degrees  north 
latitude,  from  which  point  it  has  been  moving  slowly  south  to  a  latitude  now  of 
about  25  degrees.  It  has  at  the  same  time  been  gradually  widening.  There  is 

*  An  address,  American  Ideals;  published  by  the  Museo  Social  Argentino,  Buenos  Aires 
1914. 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  these  processes  will  continue,  and  will  be  much 
accelerated  in  the  near  future.  Furthermore,  a  new  north  and  south  tide  of 
ravel  and  relations  is  now  beginning  to  develop.  The  material  progress  in  recent 
years  of  some  of  these  republics  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  influence  of 

belief*  UP°n  thCm  WiU  bC  and  CVery  phaSC  °f  their  devel°Pment  must 

Between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  these  other  republics  of 
America  there  is  little  common  knowledge  and  experience.  We  have  almost  no 
intellectual  or  cultural  relations  with  them.  The  official  language  of  one  of 
these  republics  is  Portuguese  and  of  eighteen  Spanish.  These  languages 
are  as  yet  little  taught  in  the  United  States,  and  the  provisions  made  for  teaching 
e  literature,  history,  laws,  etc.,  of  these  countries  are  very  limited.  Our  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  them  have  no  foundation  in  culture  and  learning- 
we  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  psychology  of  their  people.  The  usual 
knowledge  of  them,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  daily  press  and  through 
inferences  based  on  information  gained  from  school  text-books,  is  not  such  as  to 
inspire  great  respect.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  persons  are  placed  in  positions  of 
responsibility  affecting  our  relations  with  them,  who  know  nothing  of  their 

inTagTvr  1  cul,0ms>  much  less  of  ,heir  literature,  history,  laws  and  institu- 
tions  Tins  happens  here  as  well  as  in  those  countries  themselves. 

With  Europe  our  political  and  commercial  relations  have  for  their  foundation 
hundreds  of  years  of  common  culture  and  learning.  The  regular  east  and  west 
tide  of  travel  and  relations  has  favored  us  in  many  ways.  Every  year  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  come  to  make  their  homes  among  us;  many  come  to  travel 
and  to  study  and  thousands  of  our  people  go  to  Europe  for  similar  purposes 
With  England  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  common  tongue;  and  the  literature 
history,  laws,  and  institutions  of  England  are  taught  in  our  schools,  as  are  also 
e  languages,  literature,  history,  laws,  and  institutions  of  France  and  of  Germany 

Th  J  £  Tu  inS?ir  t0  h°ld  thC  Pe°ple  °f  th0se  countries  in  high  respect' 

.  .  Vhe  ?ree  nat!0ns  with  which  our  political  and  commercial 

elation s  have  been  closest  and,  moreover,  comparatively  free  from  misunder¬ 
standings  and  needless  friction. 

Relations  of  an  intellectual  and  cultural  character  of  other  republics  of 
America  with  the  nations  of  Europe  are  close.  The  early  culture  and  learning  of 

Xll  “  ,h  Z"  rPU?  WCre  inhedted  fr°m  Sp3in  as  was  also  their  language 

PortulaT  WCi  £  TagC’  3nd  als°  her  early  cuhure  and  learning  frfm 

Portugal.  With  these  European  states  close  intellectual  and  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  maintained;  and  also  similar  relations  have  been  estab- 

lis  ed  and  maintained  with  other  important  nations  of  Europe,  as  England 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  most  of  these  republics  French  is  mad^  the 
second  language,  and  text-books  in  this  language  are  not  uncommonly  used  in 
their  schools.  German  is  quite  widely  taught.  Where  English  is  taught  it  is 
always  related  to  England,  and  not  to  the  United  States;  as  Spanish,  where  Lught 
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in  this  country,  is  usually  related  to  Spain,  and  not  to  the  fifty  or  sixty  million 
people  in  America  who  use  the  Spanish  tongue.  The  political  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  these  important  nations  of  Europe  with  the  other  American  republics, 
while  close,  are  largely  free  from  the  unfortunate  misunderstandings  and  friction 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  connection  with  our  relations  with  these  republics. 

This  condition  of  things  is  not  the  result  of  chance.  In  general  it  is  due  to 
intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts.  The  peoples  of  Europe  have  understood  the 
importance  of  close  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  as  a  basis  for  close  political 
and  trade  relations,  as  well  as  for  friendly  relations  of  a  social  character.  They 
have  studied  the  psychology  of  the  people  and  have  respected  their  dominant 
traits.  They  have  trained  men  for  service  in  these  countries,  and  have  lost  no 
good  opportunity  to  secure  for  them  places  of  advantage.  And  they  have  not 
neglected  to  take  the  initiative.  Their  very  rapid  development  of  close  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  these  republics  has  only  kept  pace  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  relations  based  on  culture  and  learning,  and  consequently  confidence 
and  friendship  with  them  have  been  sustained  without  apparent  difficulty. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  in  the  past  thought  of  these  twenty 
American  republics  as  representing  some  sort  of  a  more  or  less  harmonious  whole, 
of  which  the  term  “Latin  America”  has  been  sufficiently  descriptive  to  serve  all 
our  purposes,  and  not  as  twenty  independent  states  each  with  its  own  national 
spirit  and  peculiar  dominant  traits.  We  have  honestly,  although  more  or  less 
feebly,  desired  friendly  relations  with  the  peoples  of  these  republics  in  every  field 
of  activity,  but  unfortunately  we  have  scarcely  taken  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
fundamental  basis  of  really  close  friendly  relations  in  any  line  has  not  existed. 
Relations  of  an  intellectual  and  cultural  character  between  the  United  States  and 
these  republics  have  been  almost  wholly  lacking.  The  importance  of  such  to 
close  friendly  relations  in  the  field  of  politics  and  commerce  has  received  little 
recognition.  As  our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  these  republics 
have  become  closer  so  has  the  general  distrust  of  our  political  motives  appeared 
to  increase  and  cases  of  misunderstanding  and  friction  in  these  and  other  relations 
have  multiplied. 

The  fundamental  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things  is  to  be  found,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  all  the  American  republics,  which  shall  keep  pace  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  relations  of  a  political  and  commercial  character.  It  is  with  this  end  in 
view  that  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Division  of  the  Association  has  been 
undertaken. 


Since  the  opening  of  this  division  and  the  adoption  of  the  program  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  the  most  important  work  accomplished  has  been 
the  organization  and  conducting  of  a  party  of  university  men  on  a  tour  of  the 
capitals  and  other  important  centers  of  the  principal  South  American  nations. 
This  tour  was  to  cover  a  period  of  some  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  the  party  taking 
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it  was  to  be  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  representative  men  chosen  from  various 
important  educational  institutions  and  systems  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

No  such  visit  as  this  had  been  made  before  to  these  capitals  by  educators 
from  this  country.  Plans  had  to  be  made  from  the  ground  up,  and  with  very 
little  exact  knowledge  to  guide  us.  Work  was  begun  immediately,  to  get  together 
information,  arrange  an  itinerary,  and  organize  the  party.  Letters  and  memo¬ 
randa  of  information  were  sent  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  countries  which  we  expected  to  visit ;  and  an  expression  of  special  appre¬ 
ciation  is  due  for  the  generous  spirit  of  cooperation  shown  by  all  these  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen.  Letters  were  addressed  to  about  one  hundred  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  and  city  systems  of  the  country  asking  that  from  their 
teaching  staffs  or  alumni  one  or  two  persons  be  recommended  who  might  be 
considered  in  making  up  the  number  of  those  who  should  be  invited  to  make  the 
trip.  It  was  intended  that  this  plan  should  arouse  the  interest  and  gain  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  these  institutions  and  practically  assure  at  the  same 
time  the  representative  character  of  those  who  would  make  up  the  group.  Those 
who  composed  the  party  were  invited  not  so  much  as  individuals,  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  institutions  which  officially  recommended  them. 

Two  of  the  eleven  men  who  were  selected  to  compose  the  party  were  chosen 
from  the  field  of  secondary  education;  eight  from  colleges  and  universities,  and 
one  was  a  specialist  in  educational  administration.  Three  of  those  chosen  from 
colleges  and  universities  were  interested  primarily  in  the  Spanish  language  and 
literature;  one  in  history;  one  in  political  science;  one  in  political  economy;  one 
in  commercial  economics ;  and  one  in  industrial  economics.  Departments  of  law, 
of  medicine,  and  of  the  applied  sciences  were  not  represented,  which  it  is  now 
thought  was  unfortunate,  as  these  three  lines  of  higher  instruction  receive  special 
attention  in  all  the  republics  visited.  Directly  or  indirectly,  that  is  either  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  staff  or  as  alumni,  these  men  represented  some  thirty  different 
American  colleges  and  universities  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  foreign 
institutions.  The  men  selected  were  for  the  most  part  comparatively  young,  hav¬ 
ing  their  future  before  them,  yet  with  training  and  experience  sufficient  it  was 
thought  to  enable  them  to  derive  the  greatest  profit  from  the  trip.  The  institutions 
directly  represented  were  as  follows :  Bushwick  High  School  of  Brooklyn ;  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology  of  Pittsburgh;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Columbia  University ;  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri ; 
Simmons  College  of  Boston ;  University  of  Chicago ;  University  of  Illinois ;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska;  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  Yale  University.* 


The  purpose  of  this  tour  may  be  given  here  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
stated  in  connection  with  the  special  announcement  of  the  itinerary  and  personnel 
of  the  party,  which  is  as  follows : 


*  See  Appendix  II  for  personnel  of  party. 
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“This  tour  is  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation  to  encourage  exchange  of  visits  between  persons  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  different  callings  or  professions  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
republics  of  America  in  connection  with  the  work  of  developing  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  between  tbe  peoples  of  these  republics.  The  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  visit  is  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  personalities 
of  the  countries  to  be  visited,  to  know  some  of  the  more  important  institutions,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  method  and  material  of  instruction  in  certain  important 
subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  languages,  etc.,  and  to  gather  information 
and  to  collect  material  relative  to  different  phases  of  higher  education,  particu¬ 
larly  such  as  will  have  especial  interest  for  graduate  students  of  the  United  States. 

“It  is  expected  that  as  a  direct  result  of  these  visits  much  will  be  accomplished 
which  will  tend  to  improve  instruction  in  our  schools  in  the  geography  of  the 
South  American  States,  the  history  of  early  civilization  in  the  new  world,  and  in 
Spanish  colonization  in  South  and  Central  as  well  as  in  North  America;  to 
promote  instruction  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  and  the  better  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  this  instruction  with  the  life  and  the  institutions  of  the  peoples  of 
America  who  speak  these  languages.  It  is  hoped  also  that  through  these  visits  the 
exchange  of  students,  of  teachers  and  professors  or  specialists  in  different  fields 
may  be  successfully  encouraged.  Back  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  the  development 
of  a  common  knowledge  and  experience  which  is  fundamental  to  good  under¬ 
standing  and  friendly  relations  between  nations.” 


The  party  sailed  from  New  York  May  30,  1914,  on  the  steamship  Vandyck, 
direct  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  considerable  number  of  the  best  recent  books  on  South 
America  and  on  the  particular  countries  which  we  were  about  to  visit,  also  special 
bulletins  and  maps,  were  provided  for  reading  and  reference  on  the  voyage.  On 
board  outlines  were  prepared  with  suggestions  of  matters  for  observation  and 
relative  to  which  data  and  information  might  be  collected.  Meetings  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  interest.  I  would  not  say,  however, 
that  these  measures  were  entirely  successful  or  that  they  served  as  a  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  preparation  for  what  was  before  us. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  was  our  first  important  stop.  Two 
short  stops  were  made,  however,  before  reaching  this  splendid  city.  One  of  these 
was  at  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  at  Bahia.  In  the  latter  place  we  were  cordially 
received  by  a  committee  headed  by  Doctor  Arlindo  Fragoso,  secretary  of  state, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Frazer,  Jr.,  American  consul,  and  taken  to  the  palace 
of  the  governor,  where  we  were  officially  received  by  the  governor,  Doctor  Jose 
Joaquim  Seabra.  After  visiting  the  school  of  medicine,  where  we  were  received 
in  the  hall  of  honor  by  the  dean  and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  the  normal 
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school,  and  other  institutions,  luncheon  was  prepared  for  us  at  the  home  of  Doctor 
Fragoso.  After  luncheon  we  were  taken  for  a  ride  about  the  city,  and  we  returned 
to  the  ship  late  in  the  evening. 

At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  secretary  and  the  military  attache  of  our  embassy 
met  us  in  port,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  government  of  Brazil  awaited 
us  at  the  hotel.  A  complete  program  was  already  prepared,  which  consumed 
practically  all  our  time  for  the  next  five  days.  There  were  included  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  visits  to  schools  of  different  kinds  and  grades  and  to  such  institutions  as 
the  National  arts  gallery,  the  National  library,  Oswald  Cruz  institute,  Geograph¬ 
ical  society,  the  Military  school,  also  rides  about  the  city  and  short  excursions 
into  the  country.  This  program  was  full  of  interest  and  one  would  not  willingly 
have  missed  any  part  of  it,  yet  it  was  much  regretted  that  there  was  not  more  time 
for  personal  appointments.  Some  of  the  schools  and  other  institutions  visited 
deserve  to  be  better  known  in  the  United  States  than  they  are,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  something  may  be  done  soon  to  accomplish  this.  The  Military  school,  in 
particular,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Alexandre  Barreto,  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud. 

The  general  interest  shown  in  our  mission  and  in  work  generally  for  the 
development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Brazil  was  good.  I  was  able  to  discuss  somewhat  at 
length  possible  future  work  of  the  Association  with  Ambassador  Edwin  V.  Morgan ; 
Consul  General  Julius  Lay;  Secretary  to  the  embassy,  Mr.  J.  Butler  Wright;  Doc¬ 
tor  Amaro  Cavalcanti,  Judge  of  the  supreme  federal  court  of  Brazil ;  Doctor  Helio 
Lobo,  of  the  foreign  office;  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Association,  Doctor  A.  G.  de 
Araujo  Jorge  also  of  the  foreign  office.  All  these  gentlemen  have  real  interest  in 
the  future  development  of  the  work  in  Brazil  and  offered  some  valuable  suggestions 
in  this  connection.  The  importance  of  immediately  following  up  our  visit  in 
some  effective  manner  by  keeping  alive  and  broadening  the  connections  made  was 
emphasized  by  all.  It  was  the  general  opinion  also  that  some  permanent  local 
organization  or  agency  should  be  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

One  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Association  might  appoint  a  secretary- 
at-large  who  would  be  assigned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  an  expert  assistant  to  our 
present  local  secretary,  Doctor  A.  G.  de  Araujo  Jorge.  Such  an  assignment  would 
be  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  could  be  changed  whenever  it  appeared  that  the 
services  were  no  longer  needed.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  such  a  person,  while  acting 
as  assistant  to  the  regular  secretary  for  the  Association  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  make 
such  special  studies  as  the  Association  might  require,  and  to  suggest  plans  for 
the  future  development  of  the  work  of  the  Association  in  Brazil.  This  idea  was 
cordially  endorsed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  Doctor  Cavalcanti,  and  also  by  Doctor  de 
Araujo  Jorge. 

The  time  is  opportune  to  begin  some  kind  of  effective  work  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  no  doubt  also  in  other  important  centers  of  Brazil.  There  can  be 
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no  doubt,  it  is  believed,  as  to  the  need  of  some  permanent  local  organization,  or 
of  a  man  who  understands  the  psychology  of  the  people  of  Brazil  and  also  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Association,  who  will  cooperate  with  the  present  secre- 
tary,  under  whose  diplomatic  influence  a  satisfactory  organization  may  be  inspired, 
established  and  directed. 


From  Rio  de  Janeiro  we  proceeded  to  Sao  Paulo,  and  from  there  to  Santos, 
where  we  took  the  steamer  for  Montevideo.  In  Sao  Paulo  we  were  able  to 
accomplish  little,  as  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades  were  closed  for  their  mid¬ 
year  vacation  and  most  of  the  teachers  and  professors  were  out  of  the  city. 
The  Faculty  of  Law  was  an  important  exception,  an  institution  which  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting.  We  visited  also  the  State  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Visits  were  made  to  some  of  the  more  important  educational  institu¬ 
tions  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  something  of  the  character  of  their  excel¬ 
lent  buildings  and  equipment.  We  were  greeted  here  by  Doctor  Jose  Custodio 
Alves  de  Lima,  who  accompanied  us  during  the  day.  Sao  Paulo  is  a  thoroughly 
progressive  city,  whose  people  show  intelligence  and  purpose  in  all  their  move¬ 
ments.  The  ride  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Sao  Paulo  was  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  one,  largely  through  a  rich  but  as  yet  more  or  less  undeveloped  country. 

In  Montevideo  our  reception  was  no  less  cordial  than  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A 
complete  program  had  been  arranged  for  us,  with  which  we  w'ere  greeted  by  an 
official  committee  upon  our  arrival.  Although  we  were  only  three  days  in  this 
important  city  we  were  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  visiting  institutions  and 
meeting  distinguished  men.  The  public  men  and  particularly  the  educators  of 
Uruguay  are  eager  for  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural 
relations  with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Much  was  said  of  the  possibility 
of  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  students.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  much  interest 
was  being  taken  in  the  Panama  Exposition  of  1915  at  San  Francisco  and  an 
important  educational  exhibit  was  being  prepared.  It  is  expected  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  persons  from  Montevideo  will  visit  the  United  States  in  one 
capacity  or  another  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Montevideo  is  a  modern  city  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  popu¬ 
lation.  For  its  size  it  has  more  fine  public  buildings  recently  constructed  or 
in  process  of  construction  than  any  other  city  which  I  have  seen  at  any  time. 
There  is  much  interest  in  public  education  and  the  schools  visited  were  remark¬ 
ably  well  installed  and  admirably  equipped.  The  university  gives  one  the 
impression  of  an  excellent  modern  institution.  The  school  of  agriculture 
and  the  veterinary  and  trade  schools  are  all  somewhat  removed  from  the  city 
and  are  well  provided  for.  In  one  of  the  elementary  schools  for  girls  a  number 
of  pupils  greeted  us  with  carefully  prepared  addresses,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  much  older  pupils.  In  the  normal  school  for  girls  also  a  short  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  pupils. 
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We  visited  in  Montevideo  an  “Oficina  de  Exposition,”  which  undertakes 
to  furnish  to  inquirers  all  kinds  of  information  relative  to  the  country.  This 
office  will  furnish  lantern  slides  to  schools  or  to  responsible  individuals  interested 
in  spreading  accurate  knowledge  or  information  about  Uruguay.  It  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Eduardo  Perotti,  who  is  a  competent  person  and  has  great  enthusiasm 
for  his  work. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  while  in  this  important  capital  with  the 
interest  which  the  public  men  were  taking  in  the  social  questions  of  the  day,  a 
phenomenon  to  be  observed  also  in  other  republics.  Uruguay  gives  promise  of 
becoming  a  veritable  laboratory  for  the  experimental  study  of  important  modern 
political  and  social  problems,  for  which  it  is  admirably  fitted.  It  is  comparatively 
limited  in  area  and  in  population,  and  is  relatively  free  from  that  extremely 
conservative  element  found  in  all  older  countries,  which  makes  important  experi¬ 
mentation  in  democracy  and  social  betterment  always  difficult  and  often  prac¬ 
tically  impossible. 


It  is  but  a  night’s  journey  from  Montevideo  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  we 
were  cordially  received  by  members  of  a  committee  named  by  the  government 
headed  by  Doctor  Ernesto  Nelson,  inspector  general  of  secondary  and  special 
instruction,  accompanied  by  our  charge  d’affaires,  Mr.  George  Lorillard.  The 
general  scheme  of  a  program  was  already  prepared,  but  opportunity  was  given 
for  modifications  to  suit  our  wishes.  After  our  experience  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Montevideo,  it  seemed  advisable  that  our  program  in  the  future  should  be 
made  somewhat  less  rigid  and  that  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  purposes  of 
making  individual  appointments,  and  an  attempt  was  made  here  to  prepare  a 
program  accordingly.  It  was  found,  however,  that  if  we  were  to  see  only  the 
things  most  important  which  we  wished  to  see,  it  would  require  about  all  our  time. 

In  accordance  with  special  instructions  from  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  I  called 
in  Buenos  Aires  on  Doctor  Luis  M.  Drago;  Doctor  Emilio  Frers, 
President  of  the  Museo  Social  Argentino;  Senora  Angela  de  Oliveira  Cesar 
de  Costa,  President  of  the  South  American  Association  for  Universal  Peace; 
and  Mr.  Frank  N.  West,  a  correspondent  of  the  Endowment,  and  conveyed  to 
these  distinguished  persons  respectively  messages  entrusted  to  me  for  them  Doc¬ 
tor  Benjamin  Garcia  Victorica,  Secretary  for  the  Association,  was  seen  also. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  Doctor  Drago  was  engaged  in  carrying 
on  an  important  debate  with  the  distinguished  statesman,  Doctor  Estanislao  S. 
Zeballos,  over  a  bill  which  was  before  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  National 
Government  to  sell  the  new  dreadnought  recently  launched  at  the  Charleston  ship¬ 
building  yards,  a  question  which  was  attracting  unusual  attention.  Upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  my  calling,  Doctor  Drago  was  particularly  cordial,  expressed  his  special 
appreciation  of  the  courtesies  shown  him,  and  his  deep  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  accept  invitations  which  he  had  received  to  visit  this  country. 
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Doctor  Emilio  Frers  presided  over  the  official  committee  nominated  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  reception  in  Buenos  Aires  and  was  active  in  this  work,  besides 
showing  us  other  courtesies.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  Museo  Social  Argen¬ 
tine  and  in  his  work  as  President  of  this  important  institution.  He  is  considering 
a  plan  of  giving  to  this  institution  international  as  well  as  national  character  by 
inviting  foreign  nations  to  establish  and  to  maintain  by  private  initiative  and 
support,  special  sections  or  institutes  for  the  propagation  of  their  culture  and 
learning  in  Argentina,  and  to  act  as  agents  for  the  propagation  of  the  culture 
and  learning  of  Argentina  in  their  own  respective  countries.  Each  such  institute 
established  wrould  be  under  the  control  of  a  local  committee  or  advisory  board 
made  up  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  two  countries,  with  a  special  executive 
secretary  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  board  for  its  proper  direction.  All 
would  have  the  moral  support  of  the  superior  council  of  the  Museo  Social,  under 
whose  general  control  they  would  be  conducted. 

Doctor  Frers  was  strong  in  the  belief  that  some  sort  of  permanent  local 
organization  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  and  broaden  the  important 
connections  established  through  our  visit.  If  the  plan  just  mentioned  of  the 
Museo  Social  can  be  effected,  it  is  believed  that  the  Association  might  well 
undertake  to  establish  and  maintain  the  section  or  institute  representing  this 
country.  In  the  contrary  case,  it  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  practicable  some 
one  should  be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  and 
make  report  as  to  just  what  would  be  the  best  plan  to  adopt.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  work  could  best  be  done  by  a  competent  secretary-at-large  of  the 
Association  should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  appoint  one  who  could  be  assigned 
to  do  it.  There  is  reason  for  great  confidence  in  the  Museo  Social  Argentino,  and 
it  is  believed  that  some  practical  way  will  be  found  in  which  the  Association  can 
cooperate  with  it  to  accomplish  the  work  which  is  to  be  done. 

Doctors  Ernesto  Nelson,  Raimundo  Wilmart  and  Modesto  Quiroga,  all  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Enrique  E.  Ewing,  of  the  World’s  Student 
Federation,  were  other  members  of  this  official  committee.  These  distinguished 
gentlemen,  also  Doctor  Francisco  P.  Moreno  and  others,  expressed  their  opinion 
that  some  sort  of  permanent  local  organization  would  be  necessary  to  cooperate 
with  the  Association  if  the  desired  results  were  to  be  gained  following  this  visit. 
Doctor  Estanislao  S.  Zeballos,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  half 
hour’s  conversation,  expressed  his  very  warm  interest  in  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Endowment  in  behalf  of  closer  friendly  relations  between  the  peoples  of 
the  different  American  republics. 

Senora  Angela  de  Oliveira  Cesar  de  Costa  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  work  of  the  South  American  Association  for  Universal 
Peace,  of  which  she  is  the  energetic  president,  and  is  eager  to  have  additional 
material  support  for  this  work.  She  says  the  Society  needs  additional  funds 
for  the  general  running  expenses,  for  the  subvention  of  a  special  peace  review 
to  serve  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Society,  and  for  a  new  building.  An  excellent 
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site  has  been  selected  for  this  building  and  plans  have  been  already  drawn.  The 
estimated  cost  of  such  building  is  from  $250,000  to  $300,000.  The  whole  success 
of  her  efforts  depends,  she  thinks,  upon  securing  funds  for  a  suitable  home  for 
the  Society,  and  she  is  anxious  that  the  Endowment  will  make  it  possible  for  her 
hopes  to  be  realized  in  this  direction. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  guest  of  Senora  Angela  de  Oliveira  Cesar 
de  Costa  at  a  luncheon  to  meet  a  group  of  prominent  persons  of  Buenos  Aires, 
who  were  especially  interested  in  these  plans.  Among  the  guests  at  this 
luncheon  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francisco  P.  Lavalle.  Doctor  Lavalle  is  President 
of  the  Sociedad  Cientifica  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  courtesies  of  which  institution 
he  extended  to  the  party  immediately  upon  our  arrival.  I  endeavored  to  make 
it  clear  to  all  that  while  the  Endowment  was  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Society  and  that  every  possible  consideration  would  be  given  to  their  plans, 
it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  funds  needed  could  be  provided.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  there  were  many  demands  for  all  the  funds  under  the  control  of  the 
Endowment  and  the  contribution  of  any  amount  in  support  of  these  plans  would 
mean  the  withdrawal  of  a  like  amount  from  some  other  worthy  cause,  a  step 
which  would  be  taken  ordinarily  only  after  very  mature  deliberation. 

It  should  be  said,  moreover,  that  if  the  Endowment  is  prepared  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  the  erection  anywhere  in  America  of  an  appropriate  building 
for  the  promotion  of  good  international  relations,  in  no  country  could  such  a 
building  be  made  to  serve  better  those  ends  than  in  the  republic  of  Argentina, 
and  in  no  city  would  it  be  more  duly  appreciated  than  in  the  capital  of  this 
republic.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  intention  of  Senora  Angela  de  Oliveira  Cesar 
de  Costa  that  the  South  American  Association  for  Universal  Peace  should 
occupy  more  than  a  small  part  of  such  a  building.  A  building  such  as  the  one 
planned  would  accommodate  also  other  societies  and  institutions  working  for 
good  international  relations. 

After  a  little  stay  in  the  great  capital  of  Argentina,  we  began  to  appreciate 
more  than  we  had  before  the  meaning  of  the  contention  that  the  more  important 
states  of  South  America  were  developing  definite  national  characteristics  of 
their  own.  Buenos  Aires  is  quite  distinct  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  this  beauti¬ 
ful  city  is  different  from  Montevideo.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  no  doubt  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world ;  Montevideo  is  a  very  fine  city,  more  like  one  of 
our  newer  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Nowhere  is  there  a  city  which  re¬ 
minds  one  more  of  New  York  than  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  people  of  each  of  these  three  states  have  developed  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics  which  distinguish  each  from  the  other.  All  of  them  retain,  however,  that 
fine  spirit  of  hospitality,  for  which  they  have  long  been  known.  The  keen  interest 
in  our  mission  was  in  all  about  the  same  and  there  was  in  all  about  the  same 
wish  expressed  that  ways  be  devised  by  which  the  friendly  relations  established 
might  be  kept  alive. 
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All  of  the  schools  visited  in  Buenos  Aires  were  of  an  uncommonly  high 
character,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  any  country.  In  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  a  very  high  grade  of  work  is  being  done,  particularly 
in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters.  The  University  of  la  Plata  is  a  modern 
institution,  confessedly  modeled  somewhat  after  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Short  visits  to  some  of  the  secondary  schools,  normal  schools,  school  of  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  school  enabled  the  party  to  appreciate  the  pride  with  which 
these  are  regarded  there.  The  character  of  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  the  general 
equipment  and  buildings,  together  and  independently,  are  such  as  to  inspire 
admiration. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  school  of  modern  languages  (Escuela 
de  Lenguas  Vivas)  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting.  In  this  school  are 
given  two  courses,  one  a  general  course  covering  a  period  of  six  years  and 
the  other  a  professional  course  covering  a  period  of  two  years.  The  former 
is  a  preparation  for  the  latter.  The  professional  course  is  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  languages.  After  two  years  in  the  general  course,  pupils  elect  the 
one  of  the  three  foreign  languages,  English,  French,  German,  in  which  they 
wish  to  specialize.  The  regular  academic  subjects,  such  as  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  are  taught  in  one  or  another  of  these  foreign  languages;  as  for 
example,  history  may  be  taught  in  English,  French  or  German.  So  likewise 
geography  or  arithmetic.  Physiology  or  other  subjects  which  have  many 
technical  terms  are  taught  in  Spanish.  The  general  impression  which  this 
school  made  upon  the  members  of  the  party  was  excellent.  I  wish  there  might 
be  opened  in  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  schools  of  similar  character. 

In  this  school  I  heard  teachers  teaching  in  English,  who  showed  an  almost 
perfect  command  of  the  language,  although  they  had  studied  only  in  this  school. 
It  was  suggested  here  by  some  one  that  a  group  of  teachers  including  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  Escuela  de  Lenguas  Vivas  would  like  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  the  Panama  Exposition.  I  mentioned  the  suggestion  to  the  Minister  of 
Instruction  and  also  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  they  seemed  pleased 
with  the  idea.  Much  was  said  here  also  relative  to  the  possibility  of  arranging 
for  the  exchange  of  teachers,  particularly  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  3,  in  the  Museo  Social  Argentino,  a 
reception  was  given  the  party  which  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet 
a  large  number  of  teachers,  professors  and  other  distinguished  people.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  in  connection  with  this  institution  was  being  carried  on 
at  this  time  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  Argentine  exhibit  at  the  Panama 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next  year.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  this  work  is  presided  over  by  Doctor  Angel  Gallardo.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  committee  is  Mr.  Enrique  M.  Nelson,  who  is  a  prominent  engineer,  and  the 
educational  exhibit  is  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Ernesto  Nelson,  who  will 
have  charge  of  this  exhibit  at  the  Exposition.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
exhibit  is  a  collection  of  some  five  thousand  volumes  dealing  exclusively  with 
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Argentina,  which  I  understand  will  remain  in  this  country  as  a  gift  from  the 
Argentina  Government  to  some  important  institution. 

I  must  mention  furthermore  the  after-theater  visit  which  we  made  to  “La 
Prensa,”  which  is  not  merely  a  newspaper ;  it  is  an  institution.  The  editing  and 
publishing  of  the  important  daily  of  this  name  is  its  primary  function,  but  more 
than  that  it  provides  and  furnishes  freely  to  the  public  legal  advice  and  medical 
and  dental  service  for  which  it  is  well  equipped ;  maintains  bureaus  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  different  kinds  relative  to  schools,  various  industries,  etc. ;  conducts  a 
school  of  music;  furnishes  rooms  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  plays,  concerts; 
provides  a  people’s  library  and  reading  room,  and  luxurious  apartments  for  the 
entertainment  of  distinguished  guests ;  from  its  observatory  installed  on  the  roof 
of  its  splendid  building  is  furnished  information  about  the  weather,  and  by  its 
searchlight  is  shown  the  location  of  fires  within  the  city  and  news  of  important 
events  is  flashed  forth.  For  its  employees  it  maintains  a  restaurant,  a  gymnasium 
and  an  emergency  hospital.  We  were  conducted  by  the  secretary  general,  who 
in  the  course  of  our  visit  very  kindly  led  us  to  the  study  of  the  editor-in-chief, 
Doctor  Adolfo  E.  Davila,  who  welcomed  us  in  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
pledging  his  cooperation  in  the  cause  which  we  represented. 

In  Buenos  Aires  we  had  the  opportunity  also  to  visit  the  bureau  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  which  is  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Doctor  Manuel  Cigorraga,  and  to 
see  something  of  the  way  Argentina  handles  the  several  hundred  thousand  immi¬ 
grants  who  come  to  her  shores  annually.  The  impression  made  on  the  members 
of  the  party  who  visited  this  institution  was  exceedingly  favorable. 

Upon  arrival  at  Buenos  Aires  it  was  found  that  travel  across  the  Andes  had 
been  suspended.  The  steamship  Orduna  was  to  sail  from  Montevideo  for  Punta 
Arenas  of  Chile  and  the  West  Coast  July  5,  and  it  was  decided  to  engage  passage 
on  this  steamer  immediately.  This  would  reduce  our  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
six  days,  and  a  program  of  eight  or  nine  days  was  crowded  into  these  six.  The 
experience  of  these  half-dozen  days  was  the  most  exhaustive  I  have  ever  known. 
Our  welcome  everywhere  was  particularly  cordial,  and  the  manner  in  which 
everything  was  handled  by  the  committee  of  the  government  could  not  have  been 
more  satisfactory. 


During  the  voyage  from  Montevideo  to  Punta  Arenas  and  the  West  Coast 
we  were  given  opportunity  for  much  needed  rest.  At  Punta  Arenas  greetings 
were  received  from  the  University  of  Chile,  suggesting  what  was  still  before  us. 
The  passage  through  the  Straits  was  particularly  interesting.  We  left  the  steam¬ 
ship  Orduna  at  Coronel  and  traveled  by  train  to  Concepcion  and  thence  to  Santi¬ 
ago.  Greetings  were  again  received  at  Concepcion  from  the  University  of  Chile. 
We  arrived  at  Santiago  about  6  p.  m.,  July  15,  after  an  all  day  ride.  The  ride 
from  Concepcion  had  been  made  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  range  of  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  on  our  right,  and  as  we  neared  our  destination  a  similar  range 
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appeared  on  our  left.  An  almost  unbroken  chain  of  these  splendid  snow-covered 
mountains  encircled  Santiago,  giving  to  this  city  a  setting  as  unique  as  beautiful. 

The  party  was  met  at  the  station  and  warmly  greeted  by  Doctor  Domingo 
Amunategui  Solar,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Chile,  and  various  members  of 
the  teaching  staff;  also  by  Mr.  George  Thomas  Summerlin,  secretary  of  the 
American  legation,  and  others.  The  new  itinerary  which  temporary  suspension 
of  travel  across  the  Andes  caused  us  to  adopt  allowed  us  a  little  less  than  three 
whole  days  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  found  that  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  see 
the  institutions  and  places  of  special  interest  that  we  should  see,  all  this  time 
would  be  required  and  more.  Doctor  Moises  Vargas,  sub-secretary  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  Doctor  Eliodoro  Flores,  also  of  the  ministry  of  instruction,  had  imme¬ 
diate  charge  of  plans  for  our  reception.  On  the  third  day  of  our  visit,  or  July  18, 
the  party  was  divided,  one  division  giving  its  time  to  visiting  important  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Flores  and  the  other  division  to 
visiting  various  other  institutions  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Vargas. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  by  the  rector  and  members  of  his 
staff  at  the  university,  where  opportunity  was  given  to  meet  in  an  informal 
way  a  large  company  of  prominent  persons.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  our 
mission  and  in  the  work  in  general  of  developing  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  re¬ 
lations  between  the  people  of  the  republic  of  Chile  and  those  of  the  United  States. 

In  Santiago  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  number  of  persons  who 
showed  special  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the  United  States  and  who 
expressed  their  desire  to  come  here  for  purposes  of  study.  Mr.  Tancredo 
Pinochet  le-Brun,  now  director  of  the  school  of  arts  and  trades  in  Santiago, 
came  to  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago  to  prove  to  the  young  men  of  his 
country,  he  said,  that  any  one  with  average  ability  and  a  knowledge  of  English 
could  make  his  own  way  in  educational  institutions  here  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  them  to  look  to  their  government  for  support  while  pursuing 
school  work.  Mr.  Pinochet  has  just  published  his  experiences  in  the  United 
States  in  a  volume  of  four  or  five  hundred  pages  which  has  attracted  great 
attention.  Speaking  of  this  book,  Major  Ewing,  second  commandant  of  the 
Military  school  of  Santiago,  said  that  he  had  secured  twenty  copies  for  use  of 

the  students  of  this  school.  .  . 

Mr.  Pinochet  is  the  head  also  of  a  publishing  house  which  is  publishing 

what  is  called  “la  Biblioteca  americana  de  Inspiration.”  It  is  his  purpose,  I 
understand,  to  publish  under  this  caption  a  series  of  translations  of  some  of  the 
best  books  published  in  the  United  States  of  this  particular  type.  He  expects 
to  visit  this  country  again  in  December,  bringing  with  him  a.  party  of  his 
teachers  and  advanced  students.  It  is  understood  also  that  within  the  next 
twelve  months  probably  as ’many  as  one  hundred  persons  from  Chile  will  visit 

this  country  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

Chile  has  been  for  many  years  under  a  powerful  German  influence.  In  her 
schools  have  been  regularly  several  hundred  foreign  teachers,  most  of  whom 
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have  been  Germans.  The  feeling  of  the  Chileans  toward  the  United  States  has 
been  thought  in  general  not  to  be  very  cordial.  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  now  taking  place  here  a  sort  of  re-action,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  people 
in  Chile  are  to-day  as  ready  to  respond  favorably  to  any  plan  of  work  looking 
to  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  or  friendly  relations  on  any  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  as  any  other  of  the  South  American  states.  The  suggestion  was 
made  here  that  steps  be  taken  to  open  in  Santiago  an  institute  of  much  the  same 
character  as  those  proposed  a  year  ago.* *  I  believe  such  an  institute  opened  in 
Santiago  would  meet  with  almost  immediate  success. 


*  The  following  extract  from  memorandum  prepared  by  the  writer  and  presented  on 
June  II,  1913,  will  suggest  the  kind  of  institution  in  mind. 

“These  institutes  should  be  founded  I  think  under  the  simple  title :  American  Institute 

•  (place).  Their  purpose  would  be  to  offer  instruction,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively 
informative  in  character,  to  the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located  and  to 
Americans  who  may  temporarily  reside  in  these  countries.  This  instruction  would  vary 
according  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  interests  of  the  center  in  which  each  institute  is  located, 
but  in  every  case  should  be  strictly  limited  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  language,  thought, 
and  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  other  country  concerned.  Each  institute 
would  be  a  bureau  of  information,  and  in  no  small  measure  also  a  center  of  serious  study 
and  research.  Those  in  charge  should  be  expected  to  be  able  to  give  reliable  information 
relative  to  matters  pertaining  to  either  of  the  two  countries.  Each  institute  ought  to  be 
provided  with  a  good  working  library  and  a  museum  of  well  selected  illustrative  material. 
There  would  be  need  also  of  reading  rooms  provided  with  a  large  assortment  of  the  best 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  of  the  two  countries  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  suitable 
reference  works  as  well.  The  social  side  should  be  largely  emphasized.  Provisions  should 
be  made  for  popular  lectures  as  well  as  for  those  of  a  more  serious  character.  Sports 
should  be  encouraged  and  necessary  arrangements  devised  to  this  end.  The  aim,  moreover, 
to  be  kept  always  in  mind  would  be  the  encouragement  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  goodwill  would  everywhere  pervade  the  work. 

“I  believe  great  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  matter  of  providing  in  connection 
with  each  institute  a  good  library  and  an  educational  museum  of  the  first  order.  In  these 
libraries  should  be  found  all  books  of  worth  bearing  upon  American  history,  government, 
education,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection  of  the  best  works  of  American  literature;  and  each 
should  contain  also  all  books  of  worth  bearing  upon  history,  government,  education,  etc., 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  located  and  a  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  literature  of 
such  a  country.  The  museums  should  contain  all  kinds  of  material  illustrative  of  education 
in  the  United  States  and  the  other  country  concerned,  including  samples  of  work  done, 
charts,  text-books,  catalogs,  bulletins,  reports,  drawings,  photographs,  and  all  sorts  of  ma¬ 
terial  equipment  that  may  be  conveniently  displayed  there.  In  time  provision  should  be 
made,  moreover,  for  a  special  industrial  museum  which  no  doubt  would  develop  naturally 
out  of  the  industrial  section  of  the  educational  museum  and  not  lose  its  educational  character 
and  value. 

“With  regard  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  work  here  contemplated, 
there  might  be  erected  some  sort  of  advisory  board  of  control  composed  of  a  limited  number 
of  able  and  well  known  men,  with  headquarters  or  office  in  New  York.  Under  it  would  be  a 
director  general  to  act  as  the  executive  agent  of  the  board  and  have  immediate  charge  of 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  the  institutes  under  the  control  of  the  board.  The 
director  general  should  be  expected  to  spend  half  his  time  traveling,  visiting  various  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  country  and  in  the  different  countries  of  Latin  America.  He  should  be  provided 
with  a  competent  secretary  who  would  have  charge  of  the  office  in  his  absence  and  carry 
along  the  different  lines  of  work  which  had  been  initiated.  Each  institute  would  be  in 
charge  of  a  local  director  appointed  by  this  board  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  director 
general.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  local  advisory  boards,  each  composed  of  a 
limited  number  of  well  known  and  able  men  whether  belonging  to  the  one  or  the  other 
nation  concerned.  The  number  of  instructors,  lecturers,  and  other  employees  required 
would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  work  undertaken.” 
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In  order  to  enjoy  the  trip  by  daylight,  other  members  of  the  party  left 
Santiago  at  noon  July  19.  I  remained  over  for  the  night  train  in  order  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  luncheon  with  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Fletcher,  and  to  talk  over  the  possibilities  of  work  in  the  interest  of  closer 
friendly  relations  between  Chile  and  the  United  States.  Other  guests  at  this 
luncheon  were  Mr.  Carlos  Castro  Ruiz,  sub-secretary  of  foreign  relations,  and 
Mr.  Moises  Vargas,  sub-secretary  of  public  instruction.  Mr.  Fletcher  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  on  the  importance  of  work  in  this  direction,  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  carrying  out  any  practicable  plans  which  might 
be  undertaken.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  better  acquainted  with  the  psychology  of  the 
Chilean  people  than  any  American  whom  I  have  met  and  he  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  glad  to  be  consulted  relative  to  matters  pertaining  to  future  development  of 
work  in  Chile. 

Valparaiso  is  the  chief  port  of  Chile,  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
on  the  West  Coast.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  suffering  from  a  series  of 
terrific  storms  and  floods  of  rain  which  had  done  great  damage.  Our  steamer 
was  delayed  here  one  day  on  account  of  a  storm  which  caused  it  to  put  to  sea 
before  all  cargo  could  be  taken  on  board.  We  visited  here  the  naval  academy 
and  a  commercial  school.  In  the  latter  almost  the  entire  equipment  was  from 
the  United  States.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  taken  a  great  hold  in  Chile, 
and  the  pupils  in  the  school  of  commerce  in  Valparaiso  are  organized  as  Boy 
Scouts.  They  are  provided  with  headquarters  and  all  equipment  in  the  school. 


We  arrived  in  Callao  and  Lima  of  Peru  on  July  27,  one  day  only  behind  our 
itinerary.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  spend  several  days  at  this  historic  capital 
and  possibly  make  one  or  two  excursions  into  the  interior.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  found  that  the  next  boat  on  which  we  could  take  passage  from 
Callao  to  Panama  would  not  sail  until  August  6,  thus  making  it  necessary  for 
us  to  decide  between  spending  ten  days  in  Lima  or  continuing  after  a  single 
day  on  the  steamship  Orduna  on  which  we  had  arrived. 

Lima  made  the  fifth  important  capital  we  had  visited,  besides  several  other 
important  cities,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  another  such  group  of  important  municipal 
centers  as  these  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  where  the  authorities 
have  been  more  active  recently  in  city  planning  and  general  municipal 
improvement.  From  Bahia  to  Lima  each  of  these  important  cities  was  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  or  had  been  recently  engaged  in  some  gigantic 
scheme  of  municipal  betterment:  enlarging  port  or  other  transportation  facili¬ 
ties;  greatly  widening  old  streets  and  avenues  and  opening  new  ones;  planning 
new  city  extensions;  new  systems  of  sewerage  and  sanitation;  new  public 
buildings  of  different  kinds ;  new  working  men’s  homes  are  lines  of  work  which 
have  occupied  the  time  and  thought  in  a  varying  degree  of  municipal  and  State 
authorities  recently  in  all  these  cities.  Some  of  these  schemes  are  strikingly 
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bold,  and  to  carry  them  out  successfully  often  requires  great  courage  and 
diplomacy.  Successful  work  already  accomplished  is  evidence  that  these  quali¬ 
ties  are  not  lacking  where  required.  In  Bahia  of  Brazil  and  in  Lima  of  Peru 
nothing  has  stood  in  the  way  of  satisfying  needs  for  more  adequate  and 
convenient  thoroughfares.  A  man  who  has  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  that 
Doctor  Joaquin  S.  de  Anchorena,  the  active  and  progressive  Mayor  of  Buenos 
Aires,  has  shown  in  accomplishing  improvements  in  that  city,  excites  admiration. 

July  28  is  Independence  Day  in  Peru  and  July  29  and  30  are  also  national 
holidays.  There  was  considerable  excitement  and  little  opportunity  in  Lima 
of  meeting  individual  men  of  distinction.  Among  the  few  well-known  persons 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the  short  time  that  we  were  there  I 
should  mention  Doctor  Javier  Prado  y  Ugarteche  and  Doctor  Manuel  Vicente 
Villaran.  The  president,  Colonel  Oscar  R.  Benavides,  and  the  minister  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  Doctor  Luis  Julio  Menendez,  received  us  in  audience  for  a  few  minutes 
just  before  going  to  mass  at  10  a.  m.  July  28. 

Doctor  Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle,  Peruvian  secretary  for  the  Association,  met 
us  with  others  at  the  boat  and  was  during  the  whole  time  particularly  active,  doing 
everything  possible  to  enable  the  party  to  make  the  most  of  its  very  short  stay. 

We  arrived  at  Panama  on  August  2  but  were  detained  in  quarantine  until 
the  afternoon  of  August  4.  In  the  meantime  we  had  communicated  with  the 
United  Fruit  Company  and  were  informed  that  because  of  the  European  war  the 
German  steamship  service  had  already  been  suspended  and  that  other  services 
might  be  suspended  at  any  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  engage  the  first  available  transportation  for  New  York,  which  was  on  the 
steamship  Calamares,  arriving  in  New  York  August  11. 

Both  in  Lima  and  in  Panama,  committees  had  been  appointed  and  programs 
arranged  for  our  reception,  and  it  is  regretted  that  circumstances  were  such  that 
it  was  impossible  to  accept  their  courtesies  and  hospitality,  and  see  more  of  the 
people  and  the  institutions  of  these  republics. 


It  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  the  special  courtesies  shown  the  party  during 
the  trip,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  naming  some  of  them. 

In  all  places  every  facility  was  afforded  us  that  would  aid  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  our  purpose  or  would  contribute  to  our  convenience  and  comfort.  We 
were  made  the  recipients  of  books  and  publications  of  many  kinds,  private  as  well 
as  official,  amounting  to  several  hundred  volumes.  In  some  places  we  were  given 
free  entry,  and  in  all  important  ports  our  entrance  through  the  customs  was 
especially  facilitated.  Automobiles  were  furnished  for  all  visits  provided  for  in 
the  regular  program  in  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Montevideo,  and  on  different 
occasions  in  other  places;  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Sao  Paulo  the  party  enjoyed  a 
private  chair  car  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  from  Santiago 
to  Valparaiso  again  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Government  of  Chile.  At  Callao,  the 
Government  of  Peru  sent  launches  to  bring  us  from  the  steamer  and  again  to 
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take  us  on  board.  Through  the  courtesies  of  Mr.  David  Stewart  Iglehart  and 
others,  the  launches  of  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company  were  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  party  at  nearly  all  the  ports  of  the  West  Coast. 

But  the  splendid  spirit  of  hospitality  for  which  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
are  well  known,  is  better  seen  in  still  other  courtesies,  some  of  which  must  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  luncheon  given  the  party  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  Bahia  has 
been  mentioned.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  refreshments  were  served  at  most  of  the 
institutions  that  we  visited  and  an  elaborate  luncheon  was  served  on  the  last  day 
of  our  stay  in  this  capital,  by  the  rector  and  faculty  of  the  National  College  of 
Pedro  II.  In  Montevideo,  a  reception  was  given  the  party  by  the  rector  of  the 
University,  Doctor  Claudio  Williman,  ex-president  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
faculty;  and  by  courtesy  we  visited  the  race-course,  where  we  were  met  by  the 
brilliant  young  Minister  of  foreign  relations,  Doctor  Baltasar  Brum,  who  was  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  also  acting  Minister  of  instruction;  and  other  prominent 
young  men.  Refreshments  were  served  on  various  occasions  in  Montevideo 

In  Buenos  Aires,  the  members  of  the  party  were  guests  of  the  distinguished 
Mayor  of  the  city,  Doctor  Joaquin  S.  de  Anchorena,  at  the  Colon  Theatre  to  see 
the  presentation  of  “Aida”;  and  again  of  his  excellency  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  see  “Madama  Butterfly.”  The  Minister  of  instruction,  Doctor 
Thomas  S.  Cullen,  gave  a  luncheon  for  the  party  at  the  famous  Jockey  Club, 
where  we  met  a  number  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  country ;  and  we  were 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  United  States  Universities  Club.  At  the  University 
of  la  Plata  the  rector,  Doctor  Joaquin  V.  Gonzales,  invited  the  party  to  luncheon 
in  the  college,  and  later  in  the  rectory  tea  was  served.  The  luncheon  was  served 
in  the  regular  dining  hall  of  the  college  and  a  large  number  of  the  professors  and 
students  were  present.  We  were  guests  at  tea  of  Doctor  Domingo  Amunategui 
Solar,  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago,  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  informally  there  many  professors  of  the  university  and  other  prominent  men 
of  different  callings. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  mention  the  special  courtesies  shown  the  director  and 
other  individual  members  of  the  group,  which  were  intended  in  most  cases  for 
the  party  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  cause  it  represented. 

One  of  the  very  gratifying  experiences  of  the  tour  was  the  cordial  support 
received  almost  everywhere  from  the  American  diplomatic  and  consular  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  countries  visited.  I  carried  letters  of  introduction  to  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  which  the  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan,  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  Honorable  John  Barrett,  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  very  kindly 
furnished  me,  but  this  was  hardly  necessary.  Ambassador  Edwin  V.  Morgan  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  gave  the  party  a  luncheon  and  assisted  us  personally  in  different 
ways  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  our  visit.  In  Montevideo  the  American  min¬ 
ister,  Mr.  Nicolay  A.  Grevstad,  personally  accompanied  the  party  on  many  of  the 
visits  to  schools  and  other  institutions.  Ambassador  Henry  P.  Fletcher  in  San¬ 
tiago,  Minister  Benton  McMillin  in  Lima  and  Minister  William  J.  Price  in  Pana- 
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ma  made  us  the  recipients  of  special  courtesies.  The  deep  intelligent  interest 
which  some  of  our  representatives  showed  in  the  purposes  of  the  Association  and 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  practical  plans  to  develop  closer  intellectual  and 
cultural  relations  between  the  peoples  of  all  the  republics  of  America  could  not  be 
more  encouraging. 


From  the  first  to  last  we  were  favored  by  the  finest  kind  of  weather,  at  sea 
and  on  land.  Although  our  visit  fell  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  rainy  season  in 
almost  all  the  countries,  and  there  had  been  torrential  rains,  the  only  inconvenience 
suffered  from  this  was  the  delay  of  one  day  in  sailing  from  Valparaiso  because  of 
a  severe  storm  there.  During  the  three  days  in  Montevideo  and  the  six  days  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  weather  could  not  have  been  finer,  although  in  each  case  our 
visit  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by  very  heavy  rains.  The  temporary 
suspension  of  travel  across  the  Andes  made  it  necessary  to  alter  our  itinerary,  re¬ 
ducing  our  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  by  three  days  and  delaying  our  arrival  in  Santi¬ 
ago  from  July  9  to  July  16,  and  in  Lima  from  July  23  to  July  27.  But  coming 
by  the  Straits  we  had  a  much  needed  rest,  and  saw  much  more  of  Chile  than  we 
could  have  seen  crossing  the  Andes.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  delay  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  Lima  and  absence  of  satisfactory  steamship  accommodations  made  it 
necessary  to  limit  our  visit  there  to  a  single  day. 

The  health  of  members  of  the  party  with  a  single  exception  remained  good 
through  the  entire  trip.  One  member  was  confined  to  bed  during  our  stay  in 
Montevideo  and  for  the  most  part  of  our  stay  in  Buenos  Aires ;  and  two  or  three 
other  members  suffered  some,  but  none  had  to  lay  up  for  more  than  a  day.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  on  every  part  of  the  trip  excellent  accommodations 
and  all  necessary  conveniences,  the  trip  was  a  hard  one.  The  demands  upon  one’s 
time  and  energy  on  a  trip  like  this  are  great,  and  only  persons  of  experience  and 
unusual  strength  and  ability  to  conserve  it  can  stand  the  strain  of  meeting  such 
demands  satisfactorily.  With  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  gained  by  this 
trip,  however,  another  could  be  made  easier  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  measure  of  its  successful  accomplishment  could  be  increased. 


The  tour  covered  in  all  only  a  little  more  than  ten  weeks  or,  to  be  exact,  seven¬ 
ty-three  days ;  the  distance  traveled  aggregated  some  seventeen  thousand  miles ; 
and  we  visited  ten  different  cities,  not  counting  half  as  many  more  places  where 
we  stopped  for  a  few  hours  only.  The  time  spent  in  each  of  these  ten  cities 
varied  from  one  to  six  days,  no  more.  Naturally  there  was  little  or  no  time  for 
study  or  research,  and  it  was  not  expected.  The  principal  aim  was  that  the 
party — as  a  party — make  favorable  impressions  everywhere  and  prepare  the  way 
for  future  work,  and  that  the  members  of  the  party  gain  good  impressions  which 
would  aid  them  to  interpret  properly  in  the  future  whatever  they  may  hear  or  read 
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concerning  these  countries  or  their  people.  It  is  certain  that  all  members  brought 
back  with  them  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  countries  visited  and  of  their 
people  than  they  could  have  received  in  any  other  way,  and  that  the  general  im¬ 
pressions  on  both  sides  were  good. 

But  the  tour  was  not  without  certain  important  results  of  a  more  concrete 
character.  Not  all  the  concrete  material  was  collected  that  some  of  the  plans 
anticipated,  but  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  valuable  data  and  information  was 
gathered  in  one  form  or  another ;  a  large  amount  of  important  material  for  study 
and  reference  was  collected ;  many  important  relationships  were  established 
through  personal  contact,  and  many  personal  acquaintances  were  formed.  The 
character,  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Association  were  made  known  in  a  degree 
that  could  hardly  have  been  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  The  daily  journals 
everywhere  were  sympathetic,  and  devoted  considerable  space  in  their  columns 
to  informing  the  public  not  only  of  our  movements  from  day  to  day,  but  also 
of  the  character  of  the  Association  which  we  represented  and  of  the  nature  of 
our  mission.  Many  of  the  more  important  dailies  expressed  special  interest  in 
the  work  for  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  countries  of  America  and  their  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Association  in 
this  work  in  every  practicable  way. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  real  value  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  tour 
will  depend — for  the  most  part — upon  the  use  the  individuals  and  institutions 
interested  make  of  them.  It  was  our  especial  aim  to  make  all  those  with  whom 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact  feel  that  we,  as  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  institutions  which  we  respectively  represented,  would  be  ready  and  glad  at 
all  times  to  serve  them  in  whatever  way  we  might  be  useful.  No  doubt  was  left 
in  our  minds  of  their  willingness  to  respond  gladly,  within  the  limits  of  their 
power,  to  any  demand  we  might  see  fit  to  make  upon  them.  But  here  as  every¬ 
where  will  be  met  the  difficulty  of  lack  of  common  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  unless  the  threads  of  common  interest  are  gathered  together  immediately 
and  woven  into  some  mutual  bond,  this  golden  opportunity  for  mutual  service 
may  pass  without  profit  to  anyone. 


As  has  been  indicated  elsewhere,  the  individual  members  of  the  party  making 
this  tour,  represented  each  some  one  or  more  institutions  to  which  they  will  no 
doubt  report  respectively,  pointing  out  the  special  opportunities  open  to  these 
institutions.*  But  the  opportunities  of  this  Association  under  whose  auspices  this 
tour  has  been  made,  which  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  on  this  trip  serve 
to  define  and  to  make  more  clear,  if  not  wholly  to  disclose,  are  of  very  special 
importance.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  of  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  between  the  United  States  and  these  other  American 

*  Mr.  William  Thomas  Morrey  is  preparing  a  report  which  he  will  submit  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  New  York  City,  soon,  and  which  he  expects  will  be  published. 
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republics  could  not  have  been  begun  at  a  more  opportune  time,  and  that  the 
chief  value  of  this  tour  lies  in  the  light  which  it  serves  to  throw  upon  this  work. 

Nothing  perhaps  could  have  served  quite  so  well  to  bring  out  the  importance 
of  work  at  this  particular  time  looking  to  the  development  of  closer  relations  of 
an  intellectual  and  cultural  character  between  our  people  and  the  people  of  these 
other  republics  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  successful  work  of  this  kind  as  has  this 
visit  which  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Endowment  made  possible.  If 
this  need  existed  in  the  past,  more  now.  Owing  to  the  present  unfortunate  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe,  these  republics  of  America  are  practically  cut  off  from  these 
important  nations  with  which  their  political  and  commercial  relations,  as  well  as 
their  intellectual  and  cultural  relations,  have  been  closest.  More  then,  perhaps, 
from  necessity  than  from  choice,  will  their  political  and  commercial  relations  with 
us  become  closer  day  by  day. 

If  these  relations  are  to  be  free  from  needless  friction  and  vexatious  mis¬ 
understandings,  and  close  friendly  relations  with  these  countries  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  and  strengthened,  the  more  rapid  development  of  closer  relations  of  an 
intellectual  and  cultural  character  with  them  is  really  imperative,  and  in  this 
work  the  interest  of  all  institutions  of  culture  and  learning  in  the  United  States 
and  in  those  countries  should  be  enlisted  and  their  effective  cooperation  secured. 
This  Association  is  in  a  position  to  do  more  in  this  particular  direction  than  any 
other,  and  in  the  main  the  responsibility  rests  with  it  to  inspire,  to  initiate,  to 
organize  and  in  a  measure  to  direct  such  w'ork.  There  are  many  lines  along 
which  such  work  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage  and  some  of  these  merit  more 
special  consideration  here. 


Under  the  sanction  of  the  Endowment  the  Association  has  already  declared 
its  purpose  to  carry  on  work  along  the  general  lines  here  in  mind.  It  has  declared 
itself  ready  to  undertake  “to  collect  and  to  distribute  reliable  information  for 
the  guidance  and  assistance  of  persons  interested  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  and  institutions  of  the  different  American  republics,’’  also  “to  collect  and 
furnish  freely  appropriate  and  exact  information  for  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  persons  who  may  wish  to  come  from  other  American  republics  to  the  United 
States  or  to  go  from  the  United  States  to  one  or  more  of  these  republics  for  the 
purpose  of  travel  or  of  study.” 

There  is  imperative  need  of  work  such  as  is  here  contemplated.  The  amount 
of  reliable  information  available  in  the  other  republics  of  America  relative  to 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  and  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  very  limited, 
and  the  amount  of  similar  information  available  here  relative  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  and  institutions  of  these  republics  is  no  less  limited.  Much  of 
the  information  needed  already  exists  in  this  country  in  sufficiently  convenient 
form  to  be  of  use  to  the  people  of  the  other  republics,  and  it  remains  only  to 
search  it  out,  collect  it  together  and  to  provide  adequate  means  of  distribution 
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to  points  in  other  republics  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  same  is  true  only  in 
a  less  degree  of  similar  information  in  the  other  republics. 

Much  important  information  is  needed,  however,  of  which  the  above  is  not 
true.  It  is  necessary  that  the  work  of  collecting  such  information,  of  arranging 
and  publishing  it  in  appropriate  form  and  of  distributing  it  wherever  proper  use 
can  be  made  of  it,  should  go  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  small  beginning  has 
already  been  made.  The  bulletin  on  Educational  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  Pan  American  Division  of  the  Association  a  few  months 
since,  and  others  in  preparation  which  have  been  announced,  suggest  the  kind 
of  information  I  have  in  mind.  It  is  believed,  then,  that  if  the  Association  is  to 
accomplish  this  work  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner  and  to  attain  the  objects 
which  it  has  already  undertaken  to  accomplish,  it  must  be  more  than  a  center  of 
information,  it  must  become  also  in  some  measure  a  center  of  serious  study  and 
research. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  furthermore,  that  the  demand  for 
information  is  not  yet  in  all  respects  as  great  as  it  should  be.  The  general 
ignorance  relative  to  the  social  and  intellectual  life  and  institutions  of  the  other 
republics  which  exists  in  our  own  country  is  so  great  in  general  that  no  intelligent 
interest  in  them  is  possible;  and  the  same  is  true  in  no  less  degree  in  other 
republics  relative  to  the  intellectual  and  social  life  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  need  that  steps  be  taken  which  will  tend  to  awaken  in  different 
parts  a  more  intelligent  interest  and  thus  to  produce  demands  for  the  kind  of 
information  that  would  be  of  special  value  to  the  people  of  such  places.  There 
is  a  double  function  to  perform,  to  meet  such  demands  as  exist,  and  to  create 
demands  where  they  should  exist  and  do  not,  by  effective  propaganda  of  a  more 
or  less  aggressive  character. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Association  or  some  other  appropriate  institution  under 
its  special  patronage  should  become  the  depository  for  all  kinds  of  material 
relative  to  the  social  and  intellectual  life  and  institutions  of  all  the  American 
republics.  The  catalogues  and  other  publications  of  some  five  hundred  of  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States  have  already  been  collected ; 
also  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  recent  books  on  South  America  and 
various  individual  republics  have  been  provided ;  and  various  collections  of  books 
and  other  publications,  which  were  received  from  the  governments  and  private 
individuals  in  several  of  the  countries  visited  by  the  party,  have  been  added. 
This  is  a  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning.  The  same  institution  should  be  a 
depository  also  for  all  sorts  of  illustrative  material,  an  educational  museum  as 
it  were. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  plan  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  exhibit  at 
the  Panama  Exposition  next  year  a  collection  of  some  5,000  volumes  of  valuable 
books  and  other  publications  relative  to  the  intellectual  and  social  life  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  that  country  and  the  intention  of  that  government  to  leave  this  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  other  republics  will  have  similar 
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collections.  It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  many  important  educational  exhibits 
from  practically  all  of  the  republics  at  this  exposition.  It  is  believed  that  a 
study  should  be  made  of  these  collections  and  every  proper  effort  made  to  have 
such  of  them  as  suit  the  needs  of  the  Association  deposited  with  it. 

In  the  countries  visited  the  book  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
English,  French,  Germans,  Italian  and  Spanish.  The  stock  carried  is  apparently 
determined,  in  the  main,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  proprietor.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  books,  magazines  or  other  publications  of  the  United  States  are 
found.  If  a  book  published  here  is  wanted  in  these  countries  the  person  must 
send  direct  to  the  publisher  for  it,  and  the  experience  of  some  who  have  tried 
this  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.*  Some  appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
induce  our  leading  publishers  to  arrange  for  joint  agencies  in  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  centers  of  the  principal  countries.  It  is  believed  that  almost  from  the 
beginning  this  would  pay  and  it  would  be  a  step  which  would  be  much  appreciated 
by  a  growing  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  our  publications.  There  is 
need  of  first-class  American  bookstores  in  such  important  cities  as  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Santiago,  for  example. 

I  have  had  in  mind  here  merely  the  sale  and  distribution  of  publications 
which  are  already  regularly  issued  from  the  press  of  our  publishing  houses. 
But  something  should  be  said  of  the  need  of  new  books  yet  to  be  prepared  and 
published,  such  as  ordinary  text-books,  supplementary  readers,  reference  books, 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.  These  are  particularly  needed  in  the 
United  States,  and  properly  prepared  or  edited  would  find  a  large  sale  also  in 
other  republics,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  The  need  of  abridged  editions  of  some 
of  the  best  literature  of  the  different  republics  is  already  being  felt  and  is  sure 
to  grow.  These  books  should  be  edited  in  Spanish  or  in  Portuguese,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  text,  but  by  some  competent  person  who  is  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difficulties  of  an  English-speaking  child  in  reading  these  languages. 


*  The  following  addressed  by  the  Claim  Department  of  an  important  publishing  house 
in  New  York  City  to  a  distinguished  gentleman  in  Buenos  Aires  is  suggestive  of  what  I 
mean:  it  speaks  for  itself.  “ . 


Dr . 

Caseros  . 

Buenos  Aires. 


New  York  City,  June  5,  1914. 


Dear  Sir:— We  have  on  hand  copies  of  LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
and  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  which  were  ordered  by  you.  We  have  been  trying  to  send 
these  books  to  you  by  mail  but  the  Post  Office  refuses  to  accept  this  package  as  they  have 
no  station  at  Caseros.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  at  which  of  the  following  stations  you 
can  call  to  get  this  package : 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Bello  Horizonte, 

Bahia,  Pernambuco  (Recife)  and  Para. 

We  now  ask  that  you  write  the  postal  authorities  at  the  nearest  of  the  above  stations  and 
make  arrangements  to  have  the  books  forwarded  from  that  place  to  you,  writing  us  and 
informing  us  where  to  ship.  Kindly  give  this  your  immediate  attention. 

Yours  very  truly. 


(Claim  Dept.)” 
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There  is  need  also  of  a  good  unilingual  Spanish  dictionary  which  will  contain 
the  several  thousand  words  in  common  usage  by  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
America  and  not  found  in  dictionaries  now  available. 

Thousands  of  valuable  official  publications  of  different  kinds,  municipal, 
state  and  national,  come  from  the  press  each  year  in  this  country  which  should 
have  a  growing  circle  of  readers  in  many  of  the  other  republics.  Arrangements 
could  be  made,  it  is  believed,  for  appropriate  convenient  depositories  for  these 
publications  in  the  capitals  at  least  of  all  these  states.  Similarly,  appropriate 
depositories  should  be  arranged  for  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
like  publications  from  the  other  republics.  Only  a  few  of  these  official  publica¬ 
tions  now  reach  those  who  would  be  most  interested  in  them,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  other  countries.  It  is  believed  that  with  a  little  effort  and  time, 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  for  systematic  exchanges  of  such  pub¬ 
lications  to  the  great  advantage  of  all. 

American  magazines  and  reviews  should  have  much  wider  circulation  in 
these  republics  than  they  now  have,  as  also  should  the  more  important  reviews 
and  other  periodic  publications  of  these  states  have  wider  circulation  here.  A 
number  of  inquiries  were  received  relative  to  the  possibilities  of  exchanges. 
This  ought  to  be  possible  in  many  cases,  and  merits  consideration.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  should  receive  regularly  all  the  best  magazines  and  reviews  published  in  the 
different  republics,  and  it  is  suggested  that  arrangements  be  made  to  this  effect 
through  satisfactory  exchanges.  Some  of  our  best  magazines  and  reviews  could 
be  subscribed  for  and  be  sent  in  exchange  for  periodicals  published  in  other 
republics  which  the  Association  would  wish  to  receive.  The  expense  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  kind  would  not  be  great,  and  properly  managed  would  be 
certain  of  good  results. 


The  Association  has  also  expressed  its  purpose  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
interchange  of  students,  instructors  and  professors  of  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States  and  of  similar  institutions  in  other  republics  of  America. 

Students  have  been  coming  from  some  of  the  other  republics  to  the  United 
States  for  a  good  many  years;  it  is  not  known  just  how  many  but  the  number 
is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be.  Comparatively  few  students,  have  come  from 
these  important  republics  of  the  far  south  to  study  in  our  institutions.  The 
number  should  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  have  in  general  shown  any  special  willingness  to  encourage 
foreign  students  to  come  to  them ;  and  even  yet  comparatively  little  is  done  by 
them  to  make  known  in  other  countries  the  opportunities  which  they  offer.  .  I 
think  not  a  single  institution  in  the  United  States  offers  important  courses  in¬ 
tended  primarily  for  foreign  students.  Perhaps  in  no  other  important  nation 
has  so  little  been  done  to  attract  students  from  other  countries  to  its  universities 
and  other  educational  and  cultural  institutions. 
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Almost  no  students  from  the  United  States  have  gone  to  any  of  the  other 
republics  for  purposes  of  study.  In  general,  very  little  is  known  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  special  study  and  research  offered  to  advanced  students  in  the  more 
progressive  of  these  countries.  Something  should  be  done  to  make  more  widely 
known  the  special  opportunities  of  this  kind  in  centers  like  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima  and  others;  and  more  should  be 
done  to  encourage  some  of  our  graduate  students  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities.  The  mere  experience  of  living  the  life  of  a  student  in  some  of 
these  important  centers  of  culture  and  learning  would  be  worth  the  cost  to  many 
of  our  young  men  who  are  interested  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  these  countries.  There  is  a  growing  need  also  in  this  country  of  able 
young  men  who  have  profited  by  this  experience.  In  order  to  encourage  a 
movement  in  this  direction  it  is  believed  that  some  of  our  principal  universities 
might  be  induced  to  provide  for  one  or  more  traveling  fellowships.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  also  that  this  Association  make  provision  for  one  or  two  such  fellowships. 
Students  holding  these  fellowships  could  be  at  the  same  time  of  great  service 
to  the  Association. 

Systems  of  interchange  of  teachers  with  some  of  the  European  countries 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years.  Everywhere  was  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  encourage  a  system  of  inter¬ 
change  of  teachers  of  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  in  similar 
institutions  in  other  republics  of  America.  Secondary  schools  will  offer  the  best 
opportunity  in  this  direction,  and  the  interchange  of  teachers  of  many  of  these 
schools  is  entirely  feasible.  There  is  need  only  of  some  person  or  institution  to 
prepare  and  to  propose  some  satisfactory  plan,  which  should  not  be  difficult. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  school  of  modern  languages  in  Buenos  Aires. 
It  is  believed  that  any  plan  looking  to  the  interchange  of  teachers  in  one  of  our 
best  secondary  schools  and  teachers  of  this  school  of  modern  languages,  for 
example,  would  be  favorably  considered  by  the  authorities  there. 

There  are  various  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interchange  of  university 
professors,  which  cannot  be  overcome  immediately.  In  exceptional  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  satisfactory  arrangements  might,  no  doubt,  be  made. 

Something  should  be  said  here  of  the  growing  demand  in  many  of  the  other 
republics  for  specialists  in  almost  all  lines,  including  education.  This  demand 
has  been  met  for  the  most  part  in  the  past  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
but  in  recent  years  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  look  to  the  United  States 
to  help  meet  this  demand.  Already  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  republics  which 
has  not  in  its  service  one  or  more  American  specialists.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
this  Division  was  asked  to  aid  in  securing  as  many  as  sixteen  trained  teachers  for 
service  in  one  of  these  countries.  While  there  is  no  interchange  involved  in 
this,  from  every  point  of  view  it  should  be  encouraged  just  as  effectively. 

The  United  States  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  the  American  republics 
where  adequate  provisions  are  made  for  the  training  of  specialists.  In  this 
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country  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  these  later  years. 
Our  best  institutions  are  training  specialists  in  many  lines,  and  can  provide  well- 
equipped  men  in  almost  any  special  field.  Unfortunately,  however,  little  is  as  yet 
being  done  to  train  specialists  for  foreign  service.  It  is  exceedingly  important 
that  we  should  begin  doing  this  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time,  I  believe,  when  specialists  in  educational 
administration  will  be  required  in  not  a  few  of  the  other  republics  in  considerable 
numbers.  Only  in  the  United  States  are  men  especially  trained  for  this  work; 
but  we  should  go  further  and  prepare  specialists  in  educational  administration, 
as  in  all  other  lines,  for  service  in  foreign  countries,  and  be  ready  to  meet  what¬ 
ever  demands  in  this  direction  any  of  the  other  republics  may  be  pleased  to  make 
upon  us.  No  one  can  justly  feel  himself  qualified  for  service  in  a  country  who 
does  not  possess  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  its  language  and  of  its  laws,  of  its 
social  customs  and  of  the  peculiar  psychology  of  its  people,  however  well  equipped 
he  may  be  in  his  chosen  specialty.  There  is  abundant  collective  experience 
already  supporting  this  statement. 


Not  a  little  has  been  already  accomplished  in  the  way  of  encouraging  interna¬ 
tional  visits.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Robert  Bacon  last  year  to  the  principal  countries  of 
South  America  was  everywhere  favorably  mentioned;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any¬ 
thing  more  could  have  been  done  at  this  time  to  open  the  way  to  successful 
work  in  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  with  these 
countries,  than  the  visit  of  this  group  of  university  men.  Such  visits  as  those 
of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  and  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  are  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  and  do  great  good.  Much  good  may  be  accomplished  also  by  visits 
of  less  distinguished  men  than  these.  But  more  should  be  done  to  encourage 
visits  of  men  of  different  ranks  and  callings  from  these  republics  to  this  country 
and  to  enable  all  concerned  to  get  the  most  from  such  visits.  These  have  been 
too  few  in  the  past.  Mention  has  been  made  of  prominent  persons  from  some 
of  these  republics  who  will  visit  this  country  within  the  next  twelve  months. 
Necessary  steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  arrange  for  the  proper 
reception  of  these  persons  and  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purposes. 

In  general  it  is  believed  that  more  good  will  be  accomplished  from  every 
point  of  view  by  providing  properly  for  visitors  who  come  to  us  from  the  other 
republics  of  their  own  initiative  or  on  some  official  mission,  than  by  undertaking 
to  invite  large  parties  from  these  countries  to  make  visits  here  as  guests  of 
the  Association,  as  has  been  contemplated.  By  special  arrangements  with  local 
authorities  or  committees  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  visits  are  con¬ 
templated,  it  will  be  possible,  I  am  sure,  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of 
reception  and  every  facility  needed  in  order  to  accomplish  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner  the  particular  objects  in  view. 
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Something  more  should  be  said  relative  to  such  visits  as  this  of  university 
men.  Notwithstanding  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  good  which  this  visit 
has  accomplished,  it  is  believed  that  such  visits  should  be  the  exception.  In 
general,  more  would  be  accomplished  by  visits  of  individuals  or  small  groups 
of  three  or  four  persons  of  similar  interests.  If  large  parties  make  such  visits 
they  should  be  made  up  of  these  smaller  groups,  and  schools  of  medicine,  of  law, 
and  of  applied  sciences  should  be  represented.  Plans  should  be  made  well  in 
advance,  and  if  possible  more  or  less  definite  programs  of  special  visits  in  each 
place  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  It  is  believed  also  that  each  group 
should  have  a  more  or  less  well-defined  purpose  to  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
to  devote  a  portion  of  the  time. 


Moreover,  the  Association  has  declared  its  purpose  to  encourage  a  wider 
study  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
English  language  in  the  other  republics.  This,  in  general,  is  fundamental. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  of  a  common  language.  Our  educational  institutions 
are  doing  almost  nothing  at  all  for  the  study  of  Portuguese,  although  it 
is  the  official  language  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  American  republics 
and  one  with  which  our  relations  must  under  normal  conditions  certainly  become 
closer  day  by  day ;  and  for  the  study  of  Spanish,  which  is  the  official  language  of 
eighteen  of  these  republics,  only  a  little  more.  In  general,  relatively  more  is  being 
done  for  the  study  of  the  English  language,  in  the  more  important  of  the  other 
republics  at  least,  than  we  are  doing  for  the  study  of  either  Portuguese  or  Spanish 
in  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  the  growing  importance  of  the  other  republics  of  America, 
and  of  our  relations  with  them,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  adequate  pro¬ 
visions  for  teaching  their  official  languages  in  our  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  so  far  neglected.  Greek,  Latin,  German  and  French  are  in 
the  United  States  almost  everywhere  given  preference,  and  in  some  cases  also 
even  languages  of  much  less  importance  than  these.  I  doubt  if  any  other  language, 
ancient  or  modern,  will  have  an  importance  for  the  majority  of  the  students  of 
the  coming  generation  comparable  to  that  of  Spanish,  if  taught  as  the  official 
language  of  these  eighteen  growing  American  states  as  well  as  of  Spain.  The 
educated  American  of  the  next  generation  should  be  taught  to  speak  English 
and  Spanish  or  Portuguese  with  almost  equal  facility. 

Here  is  a  most  important  field  for  work.  It  is  believed  that  something  in 
the  way  of  an  active  propaganda  should  be  undertaken  in  favor  of  better 
provisions  for  the  study  of  these  languages  in  all  our  educational  institutions, 
that  every  proper  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  have  them  placed  in 
every  way  on  a  par  with  other  foreign  languages;  and  that  adequate  provision 
for  the  special  training  of  teachers  of  these  languages  should  be  especially 
encouraged.  The  teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  now  in  service  should  be 
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encouraged  to  organize,  and  to  exercise  every  effort  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  teaching  of  these  languages  and  to  make  all  instruction  in  them  of  as 
high  grade  as  that  in  any  other  language;  and  by  preparing  high-grade  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  books  and  other  text-books  in  the  language  to  improve  the 
methods  and  to  relate  the  instruction  closely  with  the  respective  peoples  of 
America  who  speak  them.  Something  might  be  done  also  to  encourage  the 
opening  of  schools  modeled  after  the  Escuela  de  Lenguas  Vivas  in  Buenos  Aires, 
which  has  already  been  described. 

The  work  implied  in  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  encourage  more 
ample  provisions  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  other  republics  for  instruction  in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  respective  nations  is  work  which  merits  attention.  The  need  of 
more  ample  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  the  official  languages  of  the  United 
States,  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  Spanish-speaking  republics  is  very  great.  The  special 
need  of  adequate  provisions  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  and  the 
special  training  of  leaders  and  specialists  in  every  line  is  also  great.  But,  further¬ 
more,  the  history,  literature,  law  and  government  of  at  least  the  more  important 
of  all  these  republics  should  be  given  much  more  attention  than  is  given  at 
present.  Brazil  with  a  government  of  more  or  less  loosely  federated  states, 
Argentina  with  a  system  of  states  more  or  less  closely  federated  and  various 
important  territorial  governments;  Chile  with  a  system  of  government  highly 
centralized  and  Peru  with  a  government  also  highly  centralized,  offer  important 
illustrative  material  in  the  study  of  administrative  law  such  as  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  The  importance  of  satisfactory  instruction  in  the  geography,  his¬ 
tory  of  early  civilization  and  of  Spanish  colonization  in  all  America  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  practicable  way.  It  is  certain  that  these  countries  would 
welcome  and  cooperate  in  any  practical  plan  looking  to  improvements  in  these 
directions. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  encourage  and  to  facilitate  the 
opening  of  special  institutes  which  would  be,  as  it  were,  local  agents  of  the 
Association  for  the  carrying  on  of  all  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken  where  such 
institutes  are  opened.  Suggestions  have  been  made  relative  to  the  need  of  some 
permanent  efficient  local  organization  or  institution  in  some  or  all  of  the  capitals 
visited.  It  is  clear  that  the  local  atmosphere  and  local  needs  must  be  considered 
in  determining  just  the  kind  of  organization  or  institution  that  should  be  provided 
in  each  case.  But  the  essential  elements  in  every  case  are  efficiency  and  perma¬ 
nency.  There  would  be  little  excuse  for  an  institution  which  was  not  efficient, 
and  any  institution  would  need  to  have  the  element  of  permanency  before  any 
high  degree  of  efficiency  could  be  expected. 

The  secretariats  opened  in  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Peru  have  elements  of 
permanency,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  adequately  prepared  for  efficient  work. 
Through  the  aid  of  a  competent  person  who  would  know  the  psychology  of  the 
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Brazilian  people  and  also  understand  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Association, 
the  secretary  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  could  develop,  it  is  believed,  a  suitable  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  work  there.  In  any  case  the  appointment  of  a  man  there,  as  already 
suggested,  to  study  the  situation  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  next  step.  In  Monte¬ 
video  it  is  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  by  cooperating  with  the  World  s 
Student  Federation  there.  In  Buenos  Aires  it  is  believed  that  arrangements  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  suggested  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  should  be  tried  and  the  practicability  of 
cooperating  with  the  Museo  Social  Argentino  in  accordance  with  some  well-defined 
plan  be  seriously  considered.  There  is  no  secretary  in  Chile,  and  it  is  believed  that 
if  the  Association  would  undertake  to  establish  an  Institute  such  as  has  been 
elsewhere  suggested,*  Santiago  would  be  an  excellent  place  to  try  it  out  and 
also  this  a  very  opportune  time.  In  Lima,  Mr.  John  Vavasour  Roel,  president 
of  the  West  Coast  Publishing  Company,  is  doing  work  which  merits  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  secretary  for  the  Association  in  Lima,  Doctor  Juan  Bautista  de 
Lavalle,  is  particularly  competent  and  will  cooperate  effectively  in  any  work 
undertaken  there.  It  is  suggested  further  that  steps  be  taken  to  start  work  in 
Mexico  and  perhaps  also  in  some  of  the  Central  and  other  South  American  States. 


The  organization  of  a  Pan  American  Institute  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association  forms  part  of  the  program  of  work  for  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  other  republics  of  America  which  the  Endowment  authorized  in  its  resolu¬ 
tion  of  December  20  of  last  year.  The  organization  of  such  an  institute  would 
seem  to  be  an  important  step  in  advance  at  this  time.  The  need  of  such  an 
institution  as  is  here  contemplated  is  already  keenly  felt  and  will  be  felt  even 
more  before  it  can  be  completely  organized  and  ready  for  the  satisfactory  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  proper  functions.  The  work  which  I  have  indicated  is  in  a  great 
part  the  work  of  an  institution  rather  than  of  an  office  merely,  notwithstanding 
the  good  work  which  an  office  may  be  able  to  do  along  practically  all  the  lines 
suggested. 


With  regard  to  the  matter  of  cooperating  with  other  institutions  and  organi¬ 
zations,  something  has  already  been  done  and  almost  all  the  suggestions  which 
have  here  been  made  imply  effective  cooperation  with  all  important  educational 
institutions  everywhere  and  other  organizations  interested  in  the  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  life  and  institutions  of  the  different  American  republics.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  should  be  sought  out  further,  it  is  believed,  to  exercise  some  influence 
with  those  who  fill  positions  of  responsibility  affecting  our  relations  with  the 
other  republics,  and  to  search  out  some  practical  way  in  which  to  cooperate 
to  determine  and  to  select  the  right  kind  of  men  for  such  positions. 


*  See  page  15. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  changing  posi¬ 
tion  of  America  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Relations  between  the 
different  American  republics  until  now  have  been  very  largely  local  in  character ; 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  taken  no  great  interest  in  them,  and  they  have 
not  affected  the  world  at  large.  The  ruling  American  policies  and  traditions, 
together  with  the  geographical  isolation  of  all  the  American  republics,  have  given 
to  international  relations  in  America  a  quite  subordinate  place.  But  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  gradual  awakening  in  the  far  east  and  the  disastrous 
effects  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  terrible  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe 
tend  to  alter  greatly  the  position  of  the  nations  of  America  in  their  relations  to 
the  world  at  large.  The  domestic  or  local  character  of  American  international 
relations  is  destined  gradually — perhaps  rapidly — to  become  less  pronounced. 
Every  important  act  of  the  different  American  republics,  whether  of  a  national 
or  of  an  international  character,  must  have  in  the  future  an  increasing  interest 
to  other  nations  of  the  world.  These  republics  will  be  affected  more  and  more 
by  world  movements,  and  their  individual  and  collective  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  world  civilization  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  need  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  these  republics  must  grow  rapidly.  This  better  understanding  is  pos¬ 
sible  through  that  ever-widening  fund  of  common  knowledge  and  experience 
necessary  to  those  intimate  relations  of  an  intellectual  or  cultural  character  which 
form  the  only  permanent  basis  of  friendly  international  relations.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  accomplishment  of  such  work  as  is  here  suggested  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  vital  and  necessary. 

Harry  Erwin  Bard 


New  York,  October  6,  1914 
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Itinerary  of  the  Party  of  University  Men  Making  the  Tour  of  the  Principal  Capitals 

of  South  America 


May  30 — Saturday 
June  5 — Friday  . , 

June  13 — Saturday 

June  16 — Tuesday 
June  21 — Sunday 

June  23 — Tuesday 


June  26 — Friday  . . . . 
June  28 — Sunday  ... 
June  29 — Monday  ... 
July  4 — Saturday  .  . 
July  10 — Friday _ 

July  14 — Tuesday  . . 
July  15 — Wednesday 

July  16 — Thursday  . 

July  19 — Sunday  . . . 

July  21 — Tuesday  . . 
July  24 — Friday  _ 

July  25 — Saturday  . . 

July  26 — Sunday  ... 

July  27 — Monday  . . . 
July  28 — Tuesday  . . 
Aug.  2 — Sunday  . . . 


Aug.  4 — Tuesday  . . 
Aug.  5 — Wednesday 


Aug.  11 — Tuesday 


Left  New  York  1  p.  m. 
Arrived  Barbadoes  9  a.  m. 

Left  Barbadoes  3  p.  m. 

Arrived  Bahia  9  a.  m. 

Left  Bahia  8  p.  m. 

Arrived  Rio  de  Janeiro  9  a.  m. 
Left  Rio  de  Janeiro  7  a.  m. 
Arrived  Sao  Paulo  7  p.  m. 
Left  Sao  Paulo  8  a.  m. 

Arrived  Santos  12  noon. 

Left  Santos  2  p.  m. 

Arrived  Montevideo  9  a.  m. 
Left  Montevideo  10  p.  m. 
Arrived  Buenos  Aires  8  a.  m. 
Left  Buenos  Aires  10  p.  m. 
Arrived  Punta  Arenas  11  a.  m. 
Left  Punta  Arenas  4  p.  m. 
Arrived  Coronel  11  a.  m. 

Left  Coronel  8  a.  m. 

Arrived  Concepcion  10  a.  m. 
Left  Concepcion  7  a.  m. 
Arrived  Santiago  7  p.  m. 

Left  Santiago  12  noon. 

Arrived  Valparaiso  6  p.  m. 

Left  Valparaiso  2  p.  m.* 
Arrived  Antofagasta  8  a.  m. 
Left  Antofagasta  4  p.  m. 

Arrived  Iquique  8  a.  m. 

Left  Iquique  11  a.  m. 

Arrived  Mollendo  9  a.  m. 

Left  Mollendo  11  a.  m. 

Arrive  Callao  (Lima)  4  p.  m. 
.  Left  Callao  (Lima)  3  p.  m. 

•  Arrived  off  Panama  up.  m., 
ship  quarantined  until 
August  4,  4  p.  m. 

.  Arrived  Panama  5  p.  m. 

.  Left  Panama  7  a.  m. 

Arrived  Colon  1  p.  m. 

Left  Colon  3  p.  m. 

.  Arrived  New  York  9  a.  m.** 


*  Ship  delayed  24  hours  on  account  of  storm. 

**  Short  stops  made  at  other  ports,  but  members  of  party  went  ashore  only  at  ports 
mentioned. 
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Personnel  of  the  Party  of  University  Men  Making  the  Tour  of  the  Principal  Capitals 

of  South  America 

Bard,  Harry  E  Honorary  A  M  Wabash  College;  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  Columbia  University ; 
Master’?  and  Doctor’s7  Diploma  in  Education  Administration  Teachers  College  of 

Coiumbla  University.  College  and  Greek  and  Latin  in  Adams  Collegiate  Institute 

Of  Adam!  New  Yoik  '  principal  of  Adams  Collegiate  Institute  :  Divison  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  Official  Adviser  of  the  Ministry 
?>eru  and  Secretary-member  of  a  special  commission  to  prepare  an  Organic  School  Law 
‘published  v“r“ us  studies^  education  administration;  member  of  learned  and 

civic^ocietms.  American  Division  of  the  American  Association  for  Interna¬ 

tiona?  Conciliation,  407  West  117th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Burnet,  Percy  BeN^-EY.  Unlverglty  of  Indiana  .  sometime  student  in  the  university  of  raris, 

«  «ri^  Spanish  Grammar; 

SPaniiSshn^Xtan?ahaFsa?een  ft  t-t^ht  years  head  of  foreign  language  department  of 
the  Manual  Training  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

F'tz-Ge^,  John  n  BSffWTW 

M°adHdCe  EfhTTnulVlTanTEl^' DlplSm^dV  1’Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes 

(Section  des  Sciences  Historiques et  . Upondi’ng  Member  of  the  Real  Acade- 
Member  of  Hispanic  Society  of ^America^  corn >sm onui *  lsh.Amerlcan  Athenseum  ; 

?orre”spondlngdMMQbergof  ’the^omtt^de”  Patronage  des  Etudiants  Etranges  de  I'Uni- 
TerSiJfafp?b°.r?redXVersificatlon  of  the  Cuaderna  Via  a.  found  InBercgJ- 

Domingo  de  Silos;  1 1  deS^e'ga  ’  Novela  sLft  la  Senora  Marcia  Leonards.  Con- 
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